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PREFACE 





T present it is not possible to write an exhaustive monograph on the antiqui- 
ties in Sind, for there are still many buried remains awaiting the pick and 
the shovel, and as to excavation and exploration we cannot yet write “ Finis,” 

for this class of work has but only begun in that province. Many promising sites, 
lighted upon more by accident than intent, have not been touched ; and, no doubt, 
others are still lying perdu in the sandy wastes to the east, the north-east, and in the 
Kairpur State. The Western Circle for Archeology is so large, that it is difficult for 
the Superintendent to give more than a small moiety of his time to any one district ; 
nor have we had much help, in this respect, from local officials, the forbidding nature 
of the country, and its indifferent means of travel, not being calculated to induce any 
but an enthusiast to risk a possible un unprofitable } journey. For these reasons Sind has 
been to a great extent neglected, but it,is-to be hoped that this state of affairs may 
be rectified ere long and sufficient new material gathered for a supplementary volume 
of even more interest and importance than the present one. 

The explorations described in the following pages were made soine years ago 
when funds for excavation purposes were very limited ; and their publication was 
postponed during the war, the presses being taken up fully with more urgent work. 
Since I retired in 1910 my successors have added to our knowledge by excavations at 
Sudheran-jo-dado, Thil Mir Rukan, Mirpir-Khas and Mohen-jo-dhado. 1 shall hope 
to see, in the near future, still more of this work taken in hand, for I am convinced 
that interesting results will reward the trouble. A further volume, more interesting 
than this, might well follow, which would enlarge our knowledge of Sind long before 
the Arab invasion but the exploration of the many sites, eminently deserving of 
further investigation, will require much time and money, and I would most earnestly 
appeal to Government to help all they can in its accomplishment before the villagers, 
who are fast digging out the bricks and foundations, leave not even a memory 
behind. A special excavation officer arid staff for Sind is necessary if any real 


progress is to be made. 
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SIND, ITS RIVERS AND ANTIQUITIES. 


™4 IND is a land of sepulchres and dust, of “holy” shams and “ holy” hum- 
os bugs. When the good old times under Hindu rule gave way to Muhammadan 
domination, the principal concern of its rulers seems to have been for the selfish 
pleasures ot the living and the glorification of their dead. It has been a country 
very fruitful in the production of pirs or holy men; and, though some of these 
have, no doubt, been earnest disciples of the Prophet, many more have made 
it a cover for base and selfish motives. “‘ It notoriously swarms with sanctified 
beggars and impostors, and contains, according to thé current saying, no less 
than 100,000 tombs of saints and martyrs, besides ecclesiastical establishments, 
which, under the Talpurs, absorbed one-third of the entire revenue of the state.’”+ 
Save upon the coast, it is not a »very desirable country to sojourn in; the 
intense heat for the greater part of the year, its disagreeable dust storms and 
dreary aspect, the difficulty of procuring supplies, and the troublesome means 
of locomotion—especially its humpity‘dumpity camel ridimg—make it anything 
but a comfortable land to travel over when away from the rail. Consequently, its 
architectural treasures which, in many cases, lie far off the beaten track, are 
not often visited, except, in a very cursory manner, by officials when they happen 
to be in their near neighbourhood. It is little pleasure, except to the enthusiast, 
to wander about, under a broiling sun, over ancient brick and dust heaps, 
choked with a dust-laden atmosphere, in search of possible remnants of the 
glory of other days. es : 
Sind has been compared to Egypt, inasmuch as it is a dry and almost 
rainless country, the length of which is traversed by a single great river, the 
Indus, whose waters, especially at the seasonal inundations, are made to irrigate 
the land and produce cereal and. other crops in abundance: Its present great 
system of irrigation canals, which are taken off the main stream, in the extreme ~ 
north of the province, are spreading a network of arteries over the whole surface 
of the country, converting vast desert wastes of fine alluvial deposit into rich 
productive soil. But this great river, which is the main channel into which 
the rivers flow that drajn the Panjab, did not always occupy the bed in which 
it flows to-day. No other river had, perhaps, through the ages, shifted its course 
more as it cut its erratic way through the level plains of Sind. There is hardly 


aq tract between the confines of the Rajputaad desert on the ‘east, and the 
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rocky barriers on the west—a width of at least a hundred. miles, through which, 
at one time or another, it has not passed ; and not always as a single great 
stream as, now, but, at times, as two or more primary streams with their minor 
channels, which were-ever changing their. unstable beds. _ 

In the past, the waters of the many rivers of the Punjab, flowing towards 
the south-west, have met * at different points between Multan and the north- 
eastern borders of Sind, when, after running together for a short distance as 
one stream, they have again separated, before entering Sind, into two or more 
principal streams. It is, however, only with the main changes that have occurred 
since the Arab conquest that we. are now concerned. Each separate stream 
has had its own name, which has often changed from time to time and some- 
times at the different villages by which it flows.t It is this constant shitting 
of the waters of Sind, and the many. names they have been known by, often 
confused by writers, that have caused most of the trouble in. the identification 
of old city sites which are scattered about, high and dry, over the plams. Native 
historians, when they have noticed these places, often appear to have had in 
mind the hydrographic conditions that existed: at the time of writing. The 
Indus, itself, as we now see it, does not seem to have existed until the time — 
when the western branch of the Hakrah deserted its channel onthe east of the 
old capital of Alér for another to the north and west of that place. The whole 
surface. of the country is at present furrowed and cross-furrowed with the beds 
of ancient channels, and these are being” fast levelled up by the shifting sands 
and dust storms which are so prevalent.in these regions. These channels can be 
easily traced upon the village maps, Whére ‘the fields, in their tertile beds, being 
so much smaller and more valuable, show serpentine bands of smaller triangulation 
than over the country on either side. They may also be noticed in travelling 
over the country by the more valuable crops, such as indigo, which are grown 
in them.? 

Then, again, as these main streams approached the coast, they split up into 
a great delta of streams cutting their tortuous ways along the lines of least 
resistance to their respective outlets, where estuaries, which were navigable one year, 
ceased to be so the next. The corrosion of its banks is still gomg on apace. 
Postans, in 1848, writes: “ The noise of the falling -banks of the Indus, when 
heard upon the stream upon a calm night, resembles the constant discharge of 
distant artillery.”4 Immense quantities of mud, held in solution, are brought 
down by the river, so that the Indus, as we see it to-day, is a thick turbid 


1 Elliot’s History of India, I, 256. 

2 See Raverty’ s Mikran of Sind, (Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, LXI, Part 1, 1892) 309. Haig says : “ Along these 
channels the land is strewn with the broken brick and pottery, so familiar to the traveller in Sindh. which mark 
the sites of once flourishing towns and villages “ (Indus Delta couniry, 70). As I have shown elsewhere, the 
areas on the river banks. strewn with pulverised poaiery only, which are so frequently met with, rather indicate the 
encampments of troops on the march. 

* Captain Wood, who travelled through Sind in 1837-8, and entered the delta by the Hajamari mouth, tound 
the hull of a Dutch brig-of-war embedded in the neighbourhood of Vikkar “ affording proof, if any were wanting, 
of shi overseeing conte ob hs Kein 2/4 Leumi gate Senite 9 De Oaeirs: 2). 

* Personal Cherencans on Siad 2 oe 18. 
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fast flowing stream. This mud is deposited wherever the current meets with 
a check, whether from the banks at their bends or the tides of the sea, and so 
the delta has been always pushing forward its coastline, and is, probably, to-day, 
at least forty miles further seaward than it was in the time of Muhammad 
Qasim. Raverty says: “A vast deal of the delta is of comparatively recent 
formation; for the small . district dependent on Badin was the most southerly 
part of Sind in Akbar Badshah’s reign, and now it is over seventy miles from 
the southernmost part of the delta.” And again: ‘It is supposed, and with 
very good reason, that the. greater part of the delta between Thathah ‘and 
Karachi south, has been formed since the Ab-i-Sind or Indus deserted the 
channel which passed by Nasr-piir, and took a more westerly course. There is 
little doubt, indeed, but that great part of the Shah Bandar district of Sind, as 
at present constituted, and the southern part of the Jarak district likewise, are 
of comparatively recent -formation.”’ Khan-i-Khanin Mirza ‘Abdur-Rahim, after 
the annexation of Thathah, is said to have proceeded from that place, by two 
easy stages of about fifteen miles each, to Mughal-Bin to see the great ocean. 
Hence the. name, which means “ Mughal’s View.” 1 Raverty says, a line from 
near Karachi to about 20 miles above Lakh-Pat will show the limit of the delta 
in the time of Akbar, while that of the time of the Arab conquest would be 
represented by a line from a few miles south of Pir Patho and Badin towards 
Wangah, or even much further north-east. towards Nawa Kot. (See the general 
map ot Sind and the small inset. map- ‘upon aa 

It is, therefore, altogether useless “to try to identify ancient sites by the _ 
present conditions of the river anddelta:- The river, as it flows now, cannot 
go much further westward, as it has already pushed its way right up to the base 
of the hills on that side for a great part of its course, and it is further restricted 
where it passes through the’ rocky barriers, between Réhri and Sakhar and 
down about Jarak. But the enormous force of the current of so great a volume 
ot water may, unless carefully and continually watched, cause it to suddenly 
break through a weak point into a completely new channel. Major Raverty, 
who has, perhaps, studied the subject more than any one ‘else, though a bit 
dogmatic, and: inclined to be impatient with those with whom he does not 
agree? came. to the conclusion that, at about the timte of the Arab conquest, | 
the great river of Sind’ was the Hakrah,? which entered Sind in two streams 
one of which flowed westward toward Aldr where, meeting with the low ridges 
running north and south, it’ turned southward and continued its course to a 
point about half way down the length of Sind, where the other, the main or eastern 
branch, which flowed past Wanjriit or Vijndt, met it. Here, they had no sooner 
joined forces, than they again separated, one branch starting off across Sind 
past earpennhad towards Haidarabad, and thence running south through the 





————a 


~ ¥ 
rie sara of Sika, oli, 4680, and 469n. 3 
_ © Inhis article on the Mihran of Sind and its irjbuiaries, in Journal the of boa Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LXI, a- work of great patience and research. . 
__ § Also called by him the Mibran of Sind or the Great Mihran, the Sind Sagar, the Wahindah or Bahinda, the 
Wahind Sagar and the Sankrah, from its source to the sea (The Mihran of Sind, p. 466). 
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delta to the sea. The other, the main channel, kept a southerly course from 
the point of separation, and ran by the west of ‘Umarkot to the Ran of Kachh. 
This river, from Alor down to ‘Umarkot, is now represented by the Eastern 
Nara,} which, during the inundations, still. recetved some amount of water after 
the Hakrah failed. With the great change in the course of the river at Alér, 
the main channel of the Hakrah, which flowed past Wavjrit, ceased to flow, 
owing to the loss of most of its tributaries and failure of others, while the 
new stream, the Indus, increased m volume and became a great river by the 
accession éf five of those tributaries. This is as Major Raverty supposes things 
to have been, but it is impossible to fixon any hard and fast courses for these 
rivers at any time; it is only by carefully collating the statements of different 
writers, and studying the general contour of the country, that these approximate 
courses may be guessed at. As an extreme specimen of the inaccuracy of some 
of these writers may be mentioned the statement made by Al-Jahizin his work 
Kitabu-l-Amsdér wa Ajaibu-l-Buldan, that the river Mihran in’ Sind comes from 
the Nile, alleging, as proof, that crocodiles live in it.? 

Raverty places, as shown in his map, a stream, which he calls the Kumbh, 
running from a little west of Alér down to Hala, and another stream bed between 
this again and the old course of the Hakrah, but he does not show whence 
they come, or whither they go on their way through the delta. He says: 
“Tt is necessary to mention that there. are a number ot old channels—indeed 
traces of them, ‘are everywhere met with—between the channel of the Sindhu, 
Ab-i-Sind, or Tadns,, as it runs at present,and the channels of the Mihran of 
Sind or Hakra, one of which passes close to Shadad-pir on the west, and runs 
towards Bahman-abad fhe puts Mansira at Depar Ghangro] and Mansiriyah. 
It may be said, in fact, that, at Lo Si times, the Mihran of Sind or Hakra 
has flowed over a great part of Sind, as far west as Shadad-pir, and this is 
fully indicated from the many vestiges of ancient towns still remaining on the 
banks of the old channels..........Among these old channels, probably, is 
that in which the river so repeatedly mentioned by the ‘Arabs, the Kumbh, 
flowed, which passed between Siw-istin, the modern Sihwan, and the western 
branch of the Mihran of Sind, and into which the ‘Ab-i-Sind or Sindhu may 
have found its way during its repeated changes.”* Haig says: “If they are 
right [that is, Istakhri and Ibn Haugal] then the Indus at the time of the 
Arab conquest cannot have been more than 8 to 10 miles east of Séwan.’’4 
But since Raverty has depended, more or less, upon his identifications ot the 
positions of Nirin and Debal in fixitig these courses, which is certainly wrong 
in the first and very doubtful in the sécond, his deductions may not be correct ; 





valleys in the course of this stream are ocoupied by numerous dhandhs or lakes, ai to 
In red, some being hree phen oe Sai We hee ek ind running 
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and, as I have already shewn in the historical: section, native writers, especially 
those who had not been in Sind, are not always reliable, and. their’ untrust- 
worthiness is increased by the bad habit copyists had of leaving out diacritical 
marks, which was often fatal to the correct reading of names: “ As regards 
the ancient course of the Lower. Indus infinite has been the speculation, the 
theorization, the dissertation, the argument, and the contradiction upon this 
much vexed subject.’ | 

The Kumbh of Raverty is not mentioned in the Chach Namah,? as translated 
by Fredunbeg, but a river which seems to have run in its bed, as marked by 
Raverty on his map, is called throughout the Mihran. In one case it is called 
the “Sehun, 7.e., the Mehran,” and in another the “ Sehun, which is called the 
Mehran.” Fredunbeg says “Sehun” is the Arabic name given to the Indus, 
in fact any great river may be called “Sehun” or “ Jehun.”* That the present 
river Indus was known as the Mihran, we are told by Abi-l-Fazl who says: 
“ At Thathah the Sind is called Mihran, and all six rivers, in one stream, pass 
under [the walls of] Bakhar, one portion north and the other south of the fort.’’4 
The A‘in-i-Akbari says: “ All the rivers that disembogue themselves into Sind 
take its name; but in Tatah the Sind is called Mehran.’’5 

One almost fears to disagree with such eminent authorities as Raverty and 
Haig, yet my own impression, gathered from the historic narratives, even from 
their own disagreements, is that, at_the time of the Arab invasion, there -was 
an important unfordable river flowing) through Sind, from north to south, between 
the Aldr hills and the present line of the Indus, which is called-the Mihran 
in the Chach Namah, shown in the.two native maps with a loop from it encircling 
Mansura®, and which is there labelled the Mihran. This may have left the 
_ Panjab rivers higher up than the point of departure of the Hakrah, and this 
is indicated by the blue dotted line in Raverty’s map. Into this, very possibly. 
the diverted waters of the Hakrah flowed when it deserted Al6ér ; and its further 
progress south was, probably, through the Lohano Daryo as shewn in Haig’s 
map. 
Al authorities, however, are agreed that the western branch of the Hakrah, 
which flowed past Aldr, in the time of the Arab conquest, changed its course 
somewhat later, and then flowed north-west of Aldr, at gee considerable distance 
from it,- subsequently changing its course southward.? This change seems to 
have carried it so far from Aldr that the town became uninhabitable for want 


1 Sind Revisited by R. F. Burton, I, 202. 
* Unless it be his ““Kanbah,” on the banks of which —_ was situated, which was somewhere in the 








"8 Thin Hwa saya, thie tours of the Miht&in is the river Jehtin, o> and that it comes out at Multén, 
by the borders of Basmid and by Mansira, and falls into the sea on the east of Debal (Ouseley’s translation, 
p. 147). 
4 Mihran of Sind, 297. 


5 Gladwin’s translation, p. 111. 
6 Ibn Haugal, who wrote about A-D. 976, says : “* He who travels from Mansura to Budha must go along the 


dg heh cielo Rat echigonend *{Sehwan]. (Elliot’s History of India, 39), + 

wningham says, this change took place in the reign of king Dahir, but this statement is quite wrong. 
Te te aasockited With & king Dalu Rai, who reigned at Alor after the invasion, when the Hindus, for a time, re- 
ee er The story of Dalu Rai is given under the 


account of Bakhar. 
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of water. Later, this river took yet another course, and, inclining to within 
about four miles of Aldr on the north, cut its way through the rocks between 
Rohri. (which did not exist then) and Bakhar, on the south side of the latter, 
which then probably occupied the present site of ‘New Sakhar, finally cutting 
a loop channel round what became the fort of Bakhar, converting it into an island. 





Fic. 1.—Sassanian coins found near Larkhana. 


It is not known what the meanings of these names, Sakhar and Bakhar, are ;— 
they are probably a catchy repetition bich.as are often met with in India, 
as Ank@i and Tankai, Ravala and Jayala, twin forts in the Dakhan.2 The 
Indus is called in modern times, by the“common people, the Mitho Darya or 
“ Sweet-Water Sea.” tre for the Arte , 

: Coming down to recent times, an important change in the course of the 
Indus took place about 1758, when, suddenly breaking through its banks at a 
point just south of Hala, it shifted to a new course some 12 to 15 miles to, 
the west, which is at present about three miles west of Haidarabad. The Fuleli 
channel, since dried up, was then newly formed after this change. A yet later 
change was reported by Mr. N. Crow, who, writing in the year 1800, says: “ By 
a strange turn that the river has taken within these five and twenty years, 
just above Tatta, that city is flung out of the angle of the inferior Delta, in 
which it formerly stood, on the main land towards the hills of Baluchistan.’’2* 

In its general character, climate, population, and natural products, the 
province of Sind has more affinity with its neighbouring countries on the west 
than with the rest of Hindustan. The river, running down the middle, divides 
the country into two parts of very different aspects, that on the west bein g, for the 
most part, hilly, culminating in the lofty range separating Sind from Baluchistan, 
and that on the east being extensive plains, deep in old river silt, the deposit 
of ages, which grad ually merges, further westwards, with the sand hills and 
desert of Rajputana. There is still a third division, namely that of the delta, . 
where the Indus, breaking up into a labyrinth of channels, cuts its devious’ 

“McMurdo says “ The Tohfat-al-Girdni states, that this town (Bhakir or Bakar) did ‘not exist inthe time 
memory, come eat after ite famndtion ation” ot Sp Ra Se et aalgiene 

* Elliot's History of India I, '299. —— 2 ~ 
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ways to the sea through low, nat, and, for the most part, desolate salt wastes 
and muddy rice land. The country is comparatively bare of forests, such as 
there 1s, mostly of bdabul, lining the banks of the main river, on either side, 
‘ for considerable distances. The country to the east of the Indus, or rather the 
belt of alluvial soil which used to be, to a great extent, a waterless desert 
covered with the camel thorn, has been gradually reclaimed, since the British 
occupation, for agricultural purposes by a wide-spread system of irrigation canals. 

The antiquarian remains in Sind may be divided into three classes. The 
first consists of prehistoric remains and rude stone monuments of uncertain age. 
“Blakes” and “cores,” constituting the flint implements of the neolithic 
stone age, are not uncommon, and the valleys among the hills, in the west, con- 
tain dolmens; cairns, circles and other specimens of such primitive erections. 
The second class are the remains of the pre-Muhammadan, Hindu and Buddhist 
period, represented now by the ruins of stipas, old cities and forts, which are 
scattered over the country, more especially along the old, and now dried up, 
courses of the main streams. ‘The third class consists of the Muhammadan 
remains, mostly the elaborate tombs of rulers and saints, those ot the latter 
being always considered of far more importance than those of the former. Indeed, 
though a true son of Islam may not admit it, the fact remains that a favourite 
saint’s shrine receives more honour, especially among the lower class, than the 
house of Allah, the mosaue itself. Certain it is that these tombs are the rendez- 
vouses of more “-holy” men and b@ din hes than most mosques, having fatter 
revenues and offerings attached to them, ‘and greater numbers of simple pilgrims 
to be fleeced. Centre for the Att 

Of the early history of Sind, bedlore the Arab conquest, we know but little, 
and the only light we have upon early Hindi and Buddhist remams we get, 
for the most part, from subsequent Muhammadan writers, and very dim and 
confused it is. The curtain of oblivion, which is drawn across these long ages, 
has been occasionally lifted for the moment to give us fleeting glimpses of the 
‘panorama of events in the far past. We see Alexander's army fighting its 
weary way down the whole dusty length ot the land at a time when it was divided 
up between several independent native rulers, and Nearchus collecting his fleet 
together to lead it down through the tortuous channels of the uncharted waters 
of the great river to the sea. But the very fleeting glimpse that is vouchsafed 
to us is, alas! insufficient ior us to identify, with any approach to accuracy, 
the places that they passed through, and so we are left to guess and conjecture 
to fill in the detail of the passing scenes. But long, long ages betore this, we 
get a peep at the ruler of Sind sending assistance to the Kurtis in their fight 
with the Pandavas during the great Mahabharata war. Again, through a gap in 
its impenetrable folds, we see the country, about the sixth century of our era, 
under the rule of the White Huns, whose barbarian rulers oppressed the people. 
and threw down their gods. Once more, and we see that indefatigabie, but 
tantalising Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsiang, wandering about the country, amongst 
the Buddhist establishments of the land, in his patient quest for knowledge. 
We have reason to hope, ho wever, that beneath the surface, we many yet bring 
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to light some further traces of the life and history of the country during the 
long silent periods which are as yet shut out from our view. 

Owing to the nature of the soil of Sind, the constant drying and silting 

up of old river courses as the waters change their beds, and the ever-prevalent 
sandstorms, there must be much yet buried. As it‘is; the ruined sites of many 
old cities and encampments are still traceable in the wild wastes of its solitudes 
among the partly obliterated channels which furrow the country in all directions 
to the east of the present river. Mr. Bellasis has written: “‘ Besides Brahman§g- 
bad, there are the remains of.several other cities on or near the supposed ancient 
course ot the river Indus, showing that when that stream flowed by Umarkot 
into the gulf of Kachh, this older valley of the Indus was a fertile and populous 
country. , 
“There is the ancient city of Alor, near Rohri. Of His Highness Mir Ali Murad’s 
. territory, which next intervenes, little is known; but directly you re-enter British 
territory, the remains of antiquities again appear. Lieutenant Jameson in a 
recent letter writes:“ I paid a visit to an ancient city in the Naushahro Pargana, 
but there was nothing to discover. Ruins there are none, the only thing that 
betrays former civilisation is the vast quantity of old bricks with which the 
ground is strewed in every direction. There are one or two other places in 
the Moro Pargana diapiaealy south of Na:shahro), and from their uniform 
appearance and situation they must have tormed a line of cities or towns on 
or near the banks of the Indus in @ former dynasty, when the course of the 
Ever r lay near them.’ 

“South again, of these feeiean is ; ee and further south, between 
Khipra and Umarkot, I have heard of other ruins, and the remains of cities: ‘ 
and again, near the borders of the Rann of Kachh, are the ruins of old Badin. 
Besides these there may be others, as this part of the country is little known.” 

Iieutenant Pottinger, writing about 1834, says that, at about 20 miles south or 
south by east of Khairpiir, they crossed a deserted channel of a very. large river, 
‘““and after riding along the western bank for some time, the Sindhian Chiefs, 
who had come to meet and welcome the mission, pointed out to us the ruins 
of a large city which they called Mihrabpur.” In a footnote he ‘says Lieutenant 
De L’Hoste, on his route from Haidarabad to Khairpir, and about midway 
between these two places, passed through part of a country much deserted and 
covered with jungle, amongst which were the ruins of many towns and villages.? 

But these remains are fast disappearing. As they consist chiefly of brickbats, 
the contractors and engineers of the various railways and the many canals 
in this part of the country, which have been constructed since the above was 
written, have found in them desirable material tor ballast and concrete. Yet, 
rotwithstanding their depredations, some of the sites, such as Brahmanabad 
and Vijndt, still have much left of their rolling heaps of ruins. In the tormer 
place they are in such vast quantities that it would take “seven maids with 
seven mops ” ’ a very long time to get it clear. 

Account of Brahmanabad, Journ. Bom. Br. R. A. S., V (1857), No, XX. 
” On the Present State of the River Indus, etc., Journ, R. A.S., Vol-I, p. 207. 
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The identification of these old sites isa. problem always fascinating to the 
student ot antiquity; and, im proportion to the lack of reliable evidence to 
work upon, the more interesting do they become. As there is then less likeli- 
hood of being contradicted, one is tempted to build pretty theories and fall 
back upon a lively imagmation, only to be upset, perhaps, on further examina- 
tion, by some very small but very pertinent and stubborn tact—a carved brick 
or an inscribed stone—that may very unexpectedly disclose itself. Several old 
‘mounds which, from their general innocent-luoking surface, gave little hint 
of their contents, have turned out on excavation to cover the stumps or founda- 
tions ot old Buddhist st@pas: erected, many hundreds of years ago, with much 
pomp and circumstance, as imperishable monuments, by earnest men who fondly 
hoped that these. their good deeds, would live atter them and go to swell the 
accumulated merit standing to their credit in the bank ot destiny. ‘There are, 
no doubt, many of these mounds still waiting to catch the eye of the expert 
and submit to the pick and spade. Of these Burton wrote many years ago: 
“They are the Round Towers of the land but not belfries; all ot them are 
pegs tor tradition, and possibly, at some tuture time, will be material for archeo- 
logical discussion.”’+ 

Of medieval remains there is practically nothing in Sind, or, at least, little 
has as yet come to light, save in the far away south-eastern corner, in and 
about the towns of Virawah and Secrst: ae These are noticed in the sections — 
on those places further on. Some-'seal 
were brought away many years ago, and. were ace in chi Karachi Museum. 
Fig. 3 shows one of these—a door-jamb from Nagar-Parkar. But that such 
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architectural buildings did once exist in other parts of Sind we know from 
the references to the great temple at Dewal, the temple material used in the 
tomb af Jam Nindo at Thathah, the ruins of the Thambuwiro masjid, a con- 
verted Hindi temple, near Lahdri Bandar, and other temples destroyed by the 
Arabs during their inroads. It is not likely Sind would be without such, and 
some of them of importance too, since Multan, not so far away to the north, 
possessed the very celebrated -and historical temple of the Sun-god, and Kathia- 
wad, Gujarat, and Rajputind, on the east, were absolutely crowded with them, 
whose remains excite our admiration at the present day. But Sind had to 
bear the brunt of the iconoclastic attacks of the Arabs, fresh from the cradle 
of Islim, and suffered accordingly ; and since that time the province had been 
under the intolerant rule of the Muhammadans, when the Hindu, so far as 
his idolatrous practices went, had to lie low. ’ | 

One of the most interesting discoveries was that. made, a few years back, 
in a field near Mirpir-Khas, which was being ploughed, of a very fine standing 
image in brass, or bronze, of the god Brahma (Plate HI). This,.no doubt, belonged 
to some temple; and, judging from its workmanship and size, a temple of some 
architectural importance. It would be interesting to know what material was 
used in pre-Arab days in these buildings—whether it was stone, imported 
from a distance, or brick, decorated with moulded and carved ornament, such 
as we find in the remains of the stipds_and in the early brick tempies found 
in the eastern districts of the Central Provinces. 

This image of Brahma stands three feet two inches high. It was originally 
fixed permanently in position by the tenons’ under the feet, and the two in the back 
- of “the” figure. It has four clean-shaven faces—those at the back and sides 
being smaller than the front face—and the hair is elaborately worked. It ‘has 
but two arms ; the left hand may have held a mala or rosary, the fore-finger 
und thumb being in the position of counting the beads; and the right, which 
is turned up with the palm towards the body, may have held a book, the 
Vedas. It is very difficult, with a solitary image like this, to arrive at any 
definite estimate of its age: I should think it belonged to some. period antexior 
to the Arab conquest. The object, hanging over the left shoulder, may, perhaps, 
be intended for_an antelope skin, otherwise he seems to wear but one garment 
from the waist to the anklés. The sacred thread hangs over his left shoulder. 
The half-closed eyes look very much like those of some of the Buddha images 
from the Mirpir-Khas stapa: That the worship of Brahma in medieval times 
was followed, despite assertions to the contrary, I have shown elsewhere.! 

Coming down to the Muhammadan period we have more light. The Hindi 
was a bad chronicler of events, but the Muhammadan was a born seribbier 
Although we get so much more from the pen of the latter, it is so tainted with 
religious bias that it is often difficult to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

The Arabs destroyed but they did not build. The first invaders from the 
west, full of zeal for the spread of their newly established religion, laid ¢ heavy 
hand upon the religious buildings of the Hmdis and Buddhists. After destroying 


' In an article contributed to the Annual Report of the Archwological Survey of India for 1906-7, 171. 
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their idol houses, they found in their ruins abundant material with which tb 
erect a few mosques for their immediate requirements, and this is about all 
they did do in the building line, except the patching up of a tew “old. forts. 
These, too, were very impermanent structures of which there are now but few 
traces. The pbuilding of such pretentious mausolea, as the later rulers of Sind 
erected, did not occur to them. They were foreigners and temporary rulers in. 
the land, without their families, men appointed from the far’ western Khilafat, 
who did not altegether look upon the. country as their permanent home. But 
when we come down to the times of the later chiefs we find them building 
costly shrines for their saints and ostentatious sepulchres tor themselves. Sind, 
being a brick @ountry, these are generally found in that material, stone founda- 
tions being used beneath them to enable them to resist the insidious and destruc- 
tive infiltration of the salts from the soil which quickly disintegrate brickwork. 
The manufacture of the beautitully moulded and carved brick of the Buddhist 
period seems to have entirely died out by this time, so these buildings depended 
for their decoration largely upon the coloured glazed tiles which had been intro- 
duced into Sind from Persia; and had become a much patronized industry in 
its new home. Unlike the Ahmad Shahi rulers otf Ahmadabad, who adorned 
their capitals with countless mosques, many of which are among the finest 
soecimens of Indo-Saracenic Work in India, to which their tombs took quite a 
second place, the Sind chiefs thouglit more. of themselves and their own personal 
grandeur, even in death, than the ' glory" of God. Thus it came about- that, 
with the exception of the great Jami: Masjid at Thathah, which they did not 
build, they have left tew mosques. “that ‘Gah’ -be counted a credit to them. 
Though elaborately emblazoned with enamelled tiles which, with better effect, 
confined themselves, in the earlier buildings, to two shades of blue and white, 
but with more gaudy show and a greater multiplicity of raw colours in the 
later ones, these mausolea cannot ve said to be architectural successes. They 
are rather heavy and clumsy in outline, and, to some extent, are only saved 
by their elegant finials, and, in a few cases, by the very effective finish to the 
dome, the ornamental lantern, a very rare feature in India (See Frontispiece). These 
-mausolea are, as a rule, great’ cubical blocks of masonry surmounted with heavy- 
looking hemispherical domes. Save for the decorated fagade, the other three walls 
are often bald plastered areas relieved only by rows of shallow panels. There is 
but one door to most of them, and that too small in proportion to the heavy 
mass of walling above and around it; and there is seldom a porch, or any 
advanced shelter, to give a sense of dignity to the entrance. It is but a hole 
in the wall with its necessary shutters. Yet, notwithstanding these defects, the 
mere mass makes them to some extent imposing ; and, in their more or less 
neglected state, mellowed by age, they look better, perhaps, than they did wher 
fresh and raw from the builder’s hands. Of a more pleasing type are the few 
stone pillared buildings, decorated. with surface carving, alter the manner of 
Fathpir-Sikri, the best example of which is the mausoleum of ‘Isa Khan at 
-Thathah. Marble is but sparingly used in Sind, and then only upon grave slabs 


and railings within the buildings. 
E2 
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It is strange how, in spite of their own canons, the Muhammadan princes 
of India have always had such a predilection for these grand buildings wherein 
to lay their weary bones. The erection of tombs and monuments over graves 
of Muslims is forbidden by the strict laws of Islam. .The grave’ should not be 
more than a span high, of unburnt bricks, no mortar or building being per- 
mitted. Jabir, an associate of Muhammad, is represented as saying that the 
Prophet prohibited the building with mortar on graves, and also the placing 
of inscriptions upon them. The excuse may be that the mausoleum is but 
the shelter for the grave, and that the elaborately sculptured tombstone within 
it is not the true grave, which is usually in the crypt below, and which, as it is not sup- 
posed to be seen, conforms more closely to these injunctions. We are told that 
Nawab Amir Khulil Khan, who is buried on the Makli hill at Thathah, was so peculiar 
and conscientious a man that he left directionsthat his body should not be buried 
within the mausoleum he had built for himself, in his thoughtless days, but near it. 

Some of these old buildings have, no doubt, been damaged by earthquake. 
Captain Wood speaks of the damage done by the great earthquake of 1819 

extending as far north as the town of Dhera Din 
Punah,? and we know that much havoc was. 
caused by it to the fine old mosques and other 
buildings of Gujarat. Lieut2nant Alexander Bur- 
nes alsofsays it was felt at Sindri on the Ran, 
when lif catised great changes and inundations.® 
So impressed would the natives of Sind appeal 
_to have..been by its great convulsions that they 
have found in it a very plausible cause for the 
“| ‘destruction of well-nigh all the ancient cities o1 
} the land. But damage to the glazed. decorative 
tile work, especially the finer specimens at: 
Thathah and Khidaibad near Dadi, has been 
caused, almost entirely, by the mischievous fingers 
of the vandal. In other cases, as in the mausol- 
eum of Ghulam Shah at Haidaraibad, it has been 
caused by inferior work, the tile veneer having 
separated and fallen from the walls. 

The numismatic antiquities of Sind are very 
meagre. A few Indo-Sassanian, one or two Indo- 
Parthian, Kushana, and Kashatrapa, some badly: 
preserved specimens of Arabic coins, imported and 
local, and a very few small pieces in. thin cooper, 
impressed with Sanskrit letters, are about all we 
have, as yet, for study. The later Muhammadan 
rulers used Kabul or Delhicoins, being at different: 
times, to some- extent, tributary to those powers. 

: hich. So 


*A Journey to the Source of the Orus, 62. 
* Travels into Bo'hara, 311. 
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OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF SIND. 
FROM THE TIME OF THE ARAB INVASION. A. D. 711. 


ATERIALS for the history of Sind, previous to the timeiof the Arab conquest 
Vi in A.D. 711, are very meagre indeed, and what. exist are contained almost 
solely in the accounts of a few Arab writers. The most lucid account, 
though very short, of the country immediately preceding the establishment of Arab 
rule in the province, is to be found in the Chach Namah which isa Persian translation 
of a work written by ‘Ali, son of Muhammad Kiafi, in A.D. 1216. Two later 
works on the history of Sind—the Tdrikh-i-Ma‘sumi or Tarikh-i-Sind and the 
Tuhfatu-l-Kiram—were to a great extent based upon the Chach Namah im their 
accounts of the earlier periods. The history of Sind, as told by its own his- 
torians, with its contradictions and various spellings of names, is very confusing ; 
but this is as nothing to the hopeless tangle caused by the contradictory transla- 
tions and commentaries of modern writers, each of whom is perfectly convinced 
in his own mind that he alone is right, 

We are able to gather from these. accounts that both Buddhism and Brah- 
‘manism were flourishing in the... country, side by side, when the Arab invasion 
took place in the beginning of the eighth century; and, as mention is made 
of monasteries which were, even then, in sore need of repair; Buddhism must 
have been well established for some centuries before that time as the remains 
of early stapas, found scattered about the land, clearly indicate. 

In this brief outline I do not intend entering upon the many vexed questions 
connected with the invasion of Alexander the Great, since we have; as far as 
we know, no remains of his time; and, as the features of the country have 
so entirely changed with every varying course of its great river, it is now almost 
hopeless to attempt to identify any of the places mentioned by the historians 
of his expedition. Nor do Hiuen Tsia g's brief and perplexing references help 
us much more. A long dark period ...a thousand years in which we catch 
glimmers of the White Huns and other invaders, is as yet.untraversed by any 
but the faintest rays of light. With the Arab incursion comes the dawn cf 
Ristory, and most of the monuments of Sind are connected with a later period. 








—— saa ee ee 


1 =e this EES I ate chiefly followed the ‘tiaealaticd by Mirza Kalichbeg Foodesbee,- late of the Sind Civil 
Service. The Chach Namah, also known as the Tarikh-i-Hind wa Sind, was originally written in Arabic very shortly 
after the events it records, and was found in the posgession of Tew ‘il, son of ‘Ali, the Qazi of Alor, whose ancestors 
‘pre said to have written it. ‘Ali Kafi, who discovered the manuscript. found it to be “* book storned with j¢wels of - 

wisdom and embellished with pearls of morality,” which, in translating, he further’ adorned with chains of style 
and ornaments of virtue and religiousness.” - 
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In the beginning of the eighth century Sind is said to have embraced all 
the country between the mountains of Kurdan and. Qikanan, Khandhar, and 
Sistan on the north; the sea coast and.Debal on the south; Kasmir and Kanij 
on the east; and by the province of Makran on the west. Its capital was Alor 
or Aror, a the king-resided. ‘It was a town adorned with various kinds 
of roya) buildings, villas, .gardens, fountains, streams, meadows and trees, and 
was situated on the bank of the river ‘called the Mihran.” . 

About this time a king, named Sahiras, son of Sahasi Rai, reigned over the 
country. Under him were four provincial governors who resided, respectively, at 
Brahmanabad, Siwistan (Sehwan), Iskandah and Miltan. The fifth, the home 
province, was under his own immediate control. He is credited with the construc- 
tion of six mud forts, namely; Uchh, Mathelah, Sewrai, Mau, Alor and Siwistan. 

An army of the king of Nimruz,! a province of Fars in Persia, is said to 
have invaded Sind and subdued and kiiled Rai Sahiras II,” who, on the departure 
of the Persians, was succeeded by his son Rai Sahasi IJ, whose wife was Suhandi. 
This king had a Prime Minister named Ram, an astute and capable man, to 
whom he intrusted the government of the country while he spent his days at 
his ease “in the bedchamber of happiness.” Ram, with the king’s sanction, 
employed a certain Brahman, named Chach,? son of Selaij, of the town of Alor, 
to assist him in the discharge of his state duties. On the death of Ram, Chach 
was promcted to.the office of Chambetiaie- and principal minister in his stead. 
The queen, Suhandi, on seeing Chach; on “an occasion when he had come to 
see the king on business, fell violently inlove with him; but, unlike Potiphar’s 
wife. she was successful in her cajoleries and’ ‘overcame his prctestations, and soon 
there was a liaison between them. Chach prospered and became the first man 
in the kingdom, feared and respected by all. Onthe death of the king, who 
had no issue, Chach and the queen disposed of his nearest relatives, and Chach 
himself, usurred the throne. 

The late king’s brcther, Ran&é Maharat, king of Chitor, as next-of-kin, 
claimed - the kingdom, and, with an army, set out tor Alor, when a general 
engagement took place m which Chach and Maharat fought a duel, the latter 
being killed. This, according to the Twhfatu-l-Kirdm, took place in the first 
year of the Hijra or A.D. 622. The marriage ot queen Suhandi to Chach imme- 
diately followed, and they had issue two sons, Dahar and Daharsiah, and a 
daughter called Bai. Chach appointed his brother, Chandra, to the post of 
Prime Minister, and left the entire administration = Alor in his hands. He 
then set out on a tour of his kingdom, in order ta make himself personally 
acquainted with the whole of its districts. He attacked the ruler of the fortified 
town of Babiah, on the southern bank of the river Bias, and compelled him 
to fall back upon his cther fort of Iskandah. After bringing about the death 
of this kir g. he > possessed himself of his davatory and left a governor in charge 





2 i has been. thought that this was Khusri Nishirwan, king of Persia, but Elliotthinksit wasno greater 
potentate than the ruler of Sijistan, or possibly Khusri Parvéz (A.D. 591-628), king of Persia. Elliot's Appx. 172. 
2 The T'uhfatu-l-Kirdm gives the following list of the kings of this Hindu dynasty: Rai Diwail, Raj Sahiras I, 
Rai Saihasi I; Rai Sahiras II. and Rai Sahasi II. They are supposed to have reigned over a period of 137 years. 

3 Variously written Juj. Muj, Hoj, Tohoteh, Jaj, Hijaj and Chuk,. 
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After this Chach moved on to the attack ot Sikkah! and Multan. The 
ruler of Multan appealed for aid to the king ot Kagmir, but, getting none from 
him, abandoned the fort and withdrew with his men to the mountains of Kaégmir, 
towards which place Chach continued his victorious march, and there marked 
out the boundary between the two kingdoms. Returning to Alor, and spending 
a year there, he started for his southern provinces, directing his steps towards 
the fortified towns of Mudapir (or Budhapir) and Siwistin (Sehwan), crossing 
the Mihran? at a village called Wahtaet (or Dihayat) on the boundary between 
Brahmanabad, which included the district of the Sammahs, and Alor.? After 
taking Siwistaén he proceeded against Agham Luhandh, the ruler of Brahmani- 
bad,4 where, after defeating. him in the field, he spent a year in the siege of 
his fort. Agham had a friend, a monk, named Samani® Budhgui (or Budh 
Rakhi), that is one protected by Buddha, who was supposed to bear a charmed 
life. ‘‘He owned an idol-house or temple, which was called Budh. Nawwihar. 
It ‘contained several idols. He was the chief monk ot the place, and was well 
known for his devotion and piety, and allthe people of that-part of the country 
obeyed him: Agham protessed his faith, and had taken him as his spiritual 
guide.” The Samani, though protessedly occupied in his temple with his sacred 
books, found time to imterest himself in state affairs, and, on the death of 
Agham, which took place about this time, he was anxious about the trend of 
affairs when Agham’s son succeeded to. the chiefship. He consulted his books 
to ascertain the decree of fate, when he learnt that the eountry was to come 
under the rule of Chach. Eventually_ the fort fell. . 

On account of the interference ‘of’ the Samani in causuu the siege to be su 
protracted, through his practice of magic and sorcery, Chach swore to skin him 
as soon as he could lay hands on him. The opportunity was not long in coming, 
for Chach pretended to visit the monk in a friendly way at his temple which 
was a little way off trom the city ; but, mstead of encompassing his assassination 
as he had arranged, Chach was so amazed and dumb-founded at the Saimani’s 
coolness and reception of him that he came away without carrying out his 
object. During Chach’s visit the Samani occupied himselt in stamping clay 
votive tablets. Chach “found him sitting on a chair busily engaged in prayers, 
and with some hard clay in his hands with which he was making idols. He 
fixed a sort of seal on the idol, and the image of Budh appeared on it. The 
idol being now complete he placed it on one side.” All this time he took no 
notice of the presence of Chaeh, though he had divined the object of his visit. 
While at Brahmanabad Chach married Agham’s widow, the mother of Sarhand, and 
gave the apnea: of his nephew Dahiyah (or Daharsiah) to Jeena S S son. 





Sam tO 
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1 aatneedte Multan, on the other side of the river. 

2 The Chach Namah always calls the river, which flowed between Alor ard Sehwan, the Mihran. Sce the section 
on the rivera of Sind, 

3 It is very likely that Chach, when on his march from Alor to Siwistan, commenced the building of the fort of 
Rawar or Raor,of which more presently, somewhere ame rent bank of the river between Alor ihe the reach opposite 

Larkana. 
| ‘ The province of Brahmanabad, at this time, appears to have extended down to Debal end the sea. 
_ 6 The term Samini was a title given to Buddhist ascetics, but it seems also to have been applied to Buddhists 

holding positions of authority, such as the Simani or head-inan of Nirin, when Muhammad Qasim tock that town. 
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Chach, being now rather taken with the Samani, offered todo anything for 
lim that he might wish. ‘To Chach’s request the Samani replied: “As you are 
determined to do some charitable act and add to your good deeds know that 
che temple of Budh Nawwihar here is an ancient religious institution. For 
some time past, owing to the vicissitudes of time, some parts ot the structure 
have suffered injury. It should, therefore, be built anew, and you should spend 
your own tunds in laying: a fresh foundation. In this matter alone can I 
implore your help.” | 

Chach remained at Brahmanabdd settling the affairs of the province. Upon 
the Jats and Lihanahs he imposed certain restrictions. These were that they 
should not carry swords, except on occasion of urgent necessity; that their 
under garment should be o° woollen cloth; that they should not wear velvet 
or siken cloth; that they might use scarves of cotion thread, of black or red; 
that they must ride horses without saddles ; that they must walk about  bare- 
headed and. baré-foot ; that, when going Sat of their houses, they must take dogs 
with them; that chat must supply firewood to the ruler of Brahmanabad ; 
that they must serve him in the capacity of guides and spies; that, if they 
distinguished themselves in carrying out these injunctions, they would be con- 
sidered trustworthy and honest; that they must live in harmony and co-operate 
with king Agham’s son, Sarhand, who'was being left in charge of the city ; 
and that, if an enemy invaded the country, they should consider it their auty 
to stand by him and fight for hime — 

Chach then turned his attention. tothe» demarcation of his boundaries in 
the direction of Kirman, and. marched to Arma‘il, which town was then in 
the hands of a Buddhist Samani descended trom the agents of Rai Sahiras, king 
of Hind. Thence he went on tothe district of Makran and returned by way o: 
Arma‘il and Kanda‘il' to Alor, where, after a reign of forty years, he died at hi: 
capital, or, as Mir Ma’sgim puts it, he folded up the carpet of his life. 

It was in the 36th year of his reign that one Mughairah commanded an 
expedition from Arabia against Sind, but he was killed before the walls of Debal. 
This event is put in the eleventh year of the Hijrah (A.D. 632). 

— . Chach was succeeded by his brother Chandar (or Chandra), who had already 
been appointed heir-apparent and his deputy at Alor, who was also a monk and who 
promulgated the Buddhist religion. Mattah, the ruler of Siwistén, took advantage 
of the religious and peaceful nature of Chandar to induce the king of Kanij 
to jom him in attacking, dethroning and seizing upon his ‘kingdom. They pre- 
vailed upon the king of Kagmir to join them, who, at that time; was a grandson 
of Chach by his daughter. The allied troops approached Alor by way of the fort 
of Dew Dhanaz (or Dew Dhanush) and Band Kahiiyeh where they stayed a month 
aud busied themselves in offering prayers to Budh. Charidar prepared to meet 
his foes by sending Daharsiah (Dharasimhea), a son of Chach, to defend Brahmani- 
bad, while he, with Dahir, the younger son of Chach, shut themselves in the 
fort of Alor and set its defences in order. The combined armies, Bomereti ss were 


— — oS 








‘ Alkseiiieacheeakes or Armabelah end KandbébelorKandhir, 
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unsuccessful in their enterprise and were obliged to return discomfite to them 
own countries. 

Atter a reign of seven years, aaiean which he ruled the state wisely, Chandar 
died, and was succeeded by Dahir; while Duraj, son of Chandar, established 
himself at Brahmanabad.! But Duraj’s rule at Brahmanabad did not exceed one 
‘yea1, when Daharsiah took possession of that place. He married Agham’s 
daughter and remained at Brahmanabad tor some five years. Sdhan, king of 
Batiah, in the country of Ramal,? sent messengers to Daharsiah asking for 
the hand of his sister in marriage, upon which, Daharsiab sent hir-sister to 
his brother at Alor in order that he might give her to Sdhan. But Dahir first 
consulted a famous astrologer who declared that the stars said that she should 
never leave the fort of Alor, and that no one should marry her but the king, 
who would then acquire the kingdom of Hindustan. Dahir at first met the idea 
of marrying his sister with great repugnance, but, as it would mean the loss 
of the kingdom of Hindustan if he thwarted the prediction of the stars, he 
eventually, with the connivance of his nobles, married her to his sword,* but 
did not consummate the marriage. This unnatural act brought about a quarrel 
with Daharsiah who straightway marched against Dahir at Alor. On arriving 
at that place he demanded the surrender of the fort, declaring that Dahir held 
it as his agent, and there could not be two crowned heads in one country. 
Daharsiah, however, while endeavouring: toy-arrest his brother, was taken ill with 
smallpox and died. Dahir thereupon ‘took possession of his treasury, married 
his widow, Agham Lihanah’s daughter,.and,,.proceeding to Brahmanabad, settled 
there. Daharsiah ruled for thirty years.” ~ | 

Dahir instaitled Chach II, the son of Daharsiah, as his father’s successor, 
and marched by way of Siwistén to Rawar, where, one account tells us, he 
stayed long enough to see the fort completed, which had been commenced by 
his father Chach.4 He spent in it the four months of summer, as it was a 
very pleasant city with a salubrious climate and with sweet water. He fixed 
his winter quarters at Brahmanabad, where he spent the four months of winter, 
the remaining four months of spring he spent at Alor. 

Aiter Dahir had been reigning some eight years in peace, his territory was 
invaded by the king of Ramal. Now there was a man, an Alafi Arab, ot the 
tribe of Bani Asamah, who, in his own country, had killed ‘Abdu-r-Rehman, 
son of Ash-As, for running away from battle, and who had come, out of fear 
of the Khalifah’s punishment, and joined Dahir, with five hundred Arab followers, 
to serve under him.’ Dahir, with the aid and at the counsel ot this man, feli © 
upon the enemy at night, completely defeated them, and took 80,000 prisoners 


1 Mir Ma‘sim makes Dahir succeed Chach direct, and says nothing about Chandar, nor does he mention Duraj. 

2 In the Tuhfatu-I-Kiram this is Raumalrai, king of Kaniij, and not king of Ramal. 

3 Marriage to the sword constituted a perfectly legal marriage among Rajput princes. It was resorted to in 
cases when, the auspicious day for the wedding having arrived, the bridegroom, being absent in the field or from other 
unavoidable cause, was not able to be present at the ceremony. 

4 The completion of this fort is also ascribed to Daharsiah. If that be true, he probably finished it when on his 
march against his brother, in order to have a place to fall back upon in case of his plans miscatrying. The climate of 
the place may have been influenced by the proximity "po tie ere mtn expanses or dhandhs formed by the 
river in the neighbourhood. 
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wie 59 elephants. It is said that Dahir was for-slaying all the prisoners, but. 
their lives were spared on the advice of his wazir, who dwelt upon the nobility 
of a victorious king pardoning those who fall into his hands. He seems to have 
been so pleased with his wazir for this advice that he‘decreed that, as the 
latter had no children to-perpetuate his name, it should appear on the reverse 
of Dahir’s coins just as his own did upon the obverse. 

After the expedition under Mughairah, already reierred to, Usman, sen of 
Affan, who succeeded ‘Umar in the Khilafat, despatched an army to Kandi‘ll 
and Makran under the command of ‘Abdullah, son of Amir, with instructions to 
gather all possible information concerning Sind. ‘Abdullah sent Hakim, son of 
Hailah Abdi, for the purpose, who returned with such discouragmg accounts 
of the province and its people that he gave up all thoughts of mvading it. 
Another expedition was sent out during the Kbilafat of ‘Ali, the son of Abi 
Talib, which was entrusted to Haris, the son of Marrah.’ It got as far as Makran 
and. Kikanian, where the latter town was reduced, when the martyrdom of the 
Khalifah caused it to return. 

When Muawiyeh, son of Abisafiyan, succeeded to the Khilafat, he sent 
‘Abdullah, son ot Sawad, with 4,000 men to Sind, appointing him Governor 
thereot and chief administrator in those parts. He said that in Sind there ‘was 
a mountain (or hilly country) called Qikanan,* where fine big horses were to be 
found, and whence spwils had been br mght on previous occasions. The people 
there were very cunning, and, in the shel fer of their rugged defiles, had become 
refractory and rebellious. Muawiyah,.also, sent ‘Umar, son of ‘Abdullah, to effect _ 
the conquest ot Armail, and ordered “Abdullah, son of Amir, to proceed to 
Basrah, and join Kais, the son of Hashim Salmi in the operations in Amman 
and Ardbil. Each of these officers was to take 1,000 selected men with him. 
‘Abdullah, son of Sawad, first marched against Qikanin which he attacked, the 
tribesmen opposing him in the mountain passes. They eventually succeeded in 
defeating him and putting his army to flight, he himself being killed. 

When ‘Abdul Malik, son of Marwan, sat in the seat of the Khalitahs, he 
placed the government of Hind and Sind in the hands of Haj jaj, the son of 
Yiisuf Sakfi, and governor of ‘Irag.2 When Walid, the son. of “ Abdil Malik, 
became Khalifah, in A.D. 704, it is said that the king of Sarandeb (Ceylon) 
sent valuable presents from the “Island of Pearls” by sea, in a small fleet of 
boats, to Hajjaj, together with some Abyssinian male and female slaves. Some 
Musalmin women, a pilgrimage to Makka, accompanied them.? But, owing 
to storms these boats were cast up apon. he coast of Sind s the coast of 











1 This name is spelt in different ways. Bilaiduri thanges thetwo js beds of other writers to two cs s 
kajs, while the Chach Namah spelling i is rendered by Elliot, Kaikanan, and by Fredunbeg, Kikanan, 

2 This Hajjaj seems, from al] accounts, to have been a fiend incarnate, though a capable man in Mite, 
Muhammad Qasim, whon he seni conquer Sind was the very opposite, and he was always reproaching the latter 
for not carrying out a more wholesale slaughter of the conquered people. 

? Biladuri tells us the present to Hajaj, from the * Island of Rubies” were certain Muhammadan ‘girls, who 
had been bo-n there, and were the orphan daughters of merchants who had died. (Elliot’s History, I, 118). Mir 
Ma‘sim says nothing about Ceylon. He says the khalifah sent his agents to Sind to buy Hindustani temale slaves, 
and other things, and that, on the resurn journey, these were way-laid and robbed at Debal Bandar “ vow called 
atta” (Malet’s Mir Ma’sim, 6). 
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Debal”’) where a band of pirates seized them. When this came to the ears of 
Hajjaj, he sent a message to Dahir demanding the release of these Musalman 
women and the return of the presents. Dahar replied that the. pirates were 
very powerful and were not amenable to his commands. The Khalifah then 
sent a punitive expedition against Sind, which, sailing by the sea of Amman, 
arrived at the fortified town of Nirin (Haidaribad). Bazil, who commanded 
this expedition started out with 300 men, which was reinforced by a large 
army sent on to him by Muhammad Harin: with these combined forces he 
marched towards Debal.2 The people of that town sent a man to Dahir at 
Alor informing him of the arrival of the Arabs, which caused him to despatch, 
with all haste, his son Jaisiah* in command of 4,000 horsemen and camelry to the - 
relief of the town. Bazil had already fought with, and defeated the local troops, 
but Jaisiah engaged him and defeated and killed him. 

Upon hearing of the death of Bazil, the people of Nirtin feared that the 
Arab troops would, in their retreat northwards, set upon them and sack the 
town out of revenge for their commander’s death; so the Samani governor of 
the town lost no time in tendering his submission, and offered to pay tribute 
regularly to the Khilaéfat. In this he was successful, and obtained bane on 
condition of his releasing all the prisoners. 

It was at this juncture that Muhammad bin Qasim,* the Arab conqueror 
of Sind, first came to notice; and- ‘his-appointment to the chief command of 
the expedition, fitted out tor the sub jugation of the province, though only 
seventeen years of age, shows the casual ‘way in which such important and res- 
ponsible posts were filled. It is stated 'that> when Hajja} determined to send out 
this army, one, Amir, son of ‘Abdullah, applied tor the post, but Hajjaj told 
him that both he and the astrologers had consulted their books and found out, 
also by the throwing ot dice, that the country of Smd would fall to the sword 
_of Amir Imadu-d-din Muhammad Qasim, son of Ukail Sakifi (Tuhfatu-l-Kirdm). 
He was the favourite nephew and son-in-law of Hajjaj, and this fact, no doubt, 
influenced Hajjaj in his choice more than his hazard with the dice. In this 
case, however, it was a happy selection, for, with the counsel of able men, with 
which, there is no doubt, Hajjaj took care to surround him, he did credit to 
his appointment. This new expedition set out im the year of the Hijrah 92 
(A.D. 710), about the time the Mcors were subjugating Spain. 

It is now necessary to give the movements of Muhammad Qasim in some 
detail, as a proper grasp of the different accounts of these help us to identify 

some of the ancient sites of: Sind, whose traces are now very few or are in great 
part obliterated. They centre chiefly round the old cities of Debal (or Dewal), 
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‘These were set at liberty when Muhammad Qasim was advancing on Brahmanabad, after the fall of Dablelah. 
It is also said they were set free when Debal was taken. The Arabs, spurred on by their new and aggressive faith, 
desire for the extension of Islam, and their cupidity and lust of conquest, after overrunning Persia, set their 
eyes and hearts upon the rich plains of India. Thestory of th: captives from Ceylon may or may not have a 
foundation of truth, but the conquerors of ‘Iraq needed no further excuse for their inroads into Sind. 

2 Bazil must have reached Niriin by one of the mouths of the river other than that on which Debal stood, other- 
wise he would have been held up at that place in passing on to Nirin. 

3 Jaisimha. Also written Jebelah and Jaisisiah. 

4 Fron this onwards I shall call him Muhammad Qasim, by which abbreviation he is more generally known. 
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Niriin, Brahmanabad (more correctly Bahmanabad), Siwistan (Sehwan) and 
Alor (or Aror). The difficulties in the identification of many places are increased 
by. the copyists and translators of the original accounts, who often knew little 
or nothing of the topography of the country, omitting the diacritical marks or 
introducing wrong ones where so frequently omitted im the originals, and thus 
causing no end of confusion in the spelling and pronunciation of the names.’ 

Muhammad Qasim set out by way of Shiraz, which place he made the grand. 
rendezvous for the various bodies of troops that were to accompany him.* Here 
he loaded into boats all his war apparatus, such as battering-rams and catapults 
and coats of mail necessary for siege operations, and placed the whole flotilla 
in charge of Abii Mughairah and Haziin. The sea-borne section of the expedi- 
tion was to meet Muhammad at Debal in Sind, while he proceeded with the 
main army by land through Arma‘il.® 

Jaisiah was then at Nirin, and he lost no time in reporting to his father, 
Dahir, the arrival of the Arabs inthe country, who advised him not to oppose 
them in the field. They arrived before Debal on Friday the 10th Muharram 
A-H. 93 (A.D. 711), and upon the same day the boats arrived. It is stated m 
the Tuhjatu-l-Kiram that Hajjaj established a service of fast runners between 
Baghdad and Sind, who covered the distance in seven days. Muhammad imme- 
diately made preparations for the siege of the town. The great catapults were 
unloaded and set up, one of the largest: being dedicated to the Commander of 
the Faithful, the Khalifah, and called “ the Wee Bride,” which required a force 
of five hundred men tg work it. These, machines had been previously used by 
the Prophet in the siege of Taif and had’ done effective service only a few years 
before at Damascus.4 We are told that in the midst of Debal there was a 
very fine idol temple, surmownted by a dome and lofty spire, over which flew 
a green silken flag with four streamers. The total height of the temple is put 
at forty cubits. With the late disaster to Bazil’s army fresh m his memory, 
Hajjaj advised caution, and would not allow Muhammad to attack the garrison 
troops which came out to meet him, until his own men had had a full week’s 
rest.5 As soon as the necessary permission arrived, Muhammad attacked and 
drove the Hindu forces back within their walls. At this time * certain Brahman 
emerged from the fort, with a message for Muhammad, to the effect that they had 
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1 For instance, the lake near Rawar, where the army crossed the river, is transcribed Sy>9! Gujri, CSya98 
Kuchri, and os Ks Kingri, where confusion has been made, not only with the dots but also with similar letters. 
lt must be borne in mind that, often, places of the same name occur in different parts of Sind. 

* In the fitting out of his expedition Biladauri tells us that “ He was provided witt. all he could require, without 
omitting even thread and needles.” Elliot’s Hist. 119. | 

3 As exhibiting the great variety of ways in which some names are written, Elliot shes that this name is tran- 
scribed in no less than eighteen different ways. Appdzx. to Arabs in Sind, 127. 

4 Elliot’s Appendix to the Arabs in Sind, 27. 

3 It seems remarkable that Hajjaj should haverequired such details of the prosecution of the warto be cons- 
tantly referred to him before they could be carried out, notwithstanding the council of advisors in attendance upon 
Muhammad. His continual interference caused great loss of time and opportunities, and must have been more | 
irritating than the meddling telegraph in modern times. Hajjaj, no doubt, felt conscious that Muhammad Qasim’s 
appuintment was more or less of a“ job,” and, with the Khalifah’s eyes upon him, his anxiety obliged him to 
support mis protege as much as he could with his personal advice. . In the present ease he advises to the smallest 
detail, as, for instance, that he should engage the enemy in such a manner as not to have the sun in his face, 7 ~ 
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found from their astrological calculations that Sind was destined to fall before 
the arms of Islim, but, he confided to Muhammad, that so long as the spire and 
banner of the temple remained intact it would be impossible for him to take 
‘the town. Upon hearing this, Muhammad summoned his chief military engineer, 
Jaubat Salmi,,and promised him a great reward if he succeeded in bringing 
down the flag-staff and tower with missiles from his catapults. An agreement, 
approved by Hajjaj, was arranged whereby Jaubat, should he succeed, was to 
be paid ten thousand dirams, but should he fail, he was to lose both his hands. 

On the ninth day after his arrival at Debal! Muhammad ordered a general 
attack on the fort, and had ‘the “Wee Bride” brought to the front and set 
up for action. Five hundred strong pairs of arms, at the ends of the ropes, 
pulled back the mighty lever, which, when released, shot forth its huge pro- 
jectile that carried away the proud banner:from its staff as the war cry rang 
out from ten thousand throats “Godis great, God is great.” The second shot 
was no less successful, for it shattered the tower that carried the flag-staff. The 
superstitious garrison, secing the prediction concerning their temple fulfilled, 
surrendered, when a great slaughter of the people ensued during the next three 
days. Jahin, who appears to have been the governor of the fort, escaped,. and 
sent tidings of its fall to Dahir. Muhammad raided the temple and captured 
seven hundred beautiful female attendants on the shrine, adorned with jewels 
and valuable ornaments and clothes 2 1He then marked out a quarter of the 
town for the Muhammadan garrison, ‘huilt a mosque, and left four thousand 
men.? pe genes oe ional 

Jaisiah, who was then at Nirun was instructed by Dahir to cross the 
Mihran and retire on Brahménabad, which he didi, leaving the Samani governor 
of Niriin to defend that place. ‘ue battering-rams and other heavy impedimenta 
were re-embarked ~ upon the boats and taken up the river to Nirin, or, as 
the Chach Namah puts it, “the boats were put under way in the lake, called 
the lake of Sangrah, 4 while he himself went by way of Sisam.” Muhammad 

1 This hardly gives time for all the communications to have been made between Muhammad and Hajjaj, so we 
must conclude many of these, and the long letters subsequently alleged to have been sent backward and forward, 
are but the product of the imagination of the historian. 

2 The historian says they were under the protection of Budh, but it is likely that «orly Muhammadan writers 
were not very clear as to the difference between the Buddhists and the orthodox Hindus. Biladuri calls tue temple 
of the Sun at Multan by the same term, and tells us that, not only temples, but idols were called “‘ Budh.”’ F Jiot’s 
Appendiz to the Arabe in Sind, 91. 

3 Elliot’s Hist. I, 120. 

4 It has been suggested that the lake mentioned is the Khinjar iake at the tow: of Helai, but, as pointed out 
by Cunningham (Ant. Geo.), this lake never had any connection with the river, asar’ ize of hills rune between them, 
Ibn Haugqal says: “‘ Between Mansiira and Makrin the waters from the Mihran form lakes.” (Elliot's Hist. I, 40). 
'The version as given in the T'uhfatu-l-Kiram is : “Having placed his Monjaniks on boats he sent them to the fort of 
Nairiin, by way of the water of Sakira.” (Fi/liot’s Appendix to the Arabs in Sind, 230). Elliot says: “ We may 
consider the stream Sakura to correspond with the prolongation of the Gisri or Ghara creex, which st no very 
distant time must have communicated with the Indus above Thatta.” (His*. 398). Hzic says: “ Now we have 
seen there is strong evidence to support the belief that the present Gharo is part of the channel—the great western 
branch—by which Alexander, and after him Nearchus, sailed down to the +a, and it is beyond ques‘'ion the channel 
which Ptolemy calls Sagapa....... the correct and complete name was Siudu Sagara” (Indus D,..‘ Country, 50), 
and, a few pages further on, Haig quotes Idrisi as saying : “ Niriin is half way between: Debal and Mansira, and 
people going from one town to the other here cross theriver.” Notthe main stream, which then flowed east of 


Niriin, as it was also east of Debal, but the Ghara branch, which swept round north of Thathah, which towo wan, 
no doubt, the position of Debal. 
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covered the twenty-five leagues between Debal (Thathah) and Niriin (Haidarabad 
in six days, and encamped in a meadow called Balbir. As the floods of the 
Sehiin. (Mihran) had not then spread to that place, want of water was felt by 
the troops, but an opportune fall of rain, and the filling of the tanks, relieved 
the situation. They must therefore have encamped at some distance from the 
main river, yet it was up the main river their boats had gone to meet them. 
But as we hear no more about these boats or the famous catapults, they may, 
for some reason, have been abandoned before reaching the neigh»ourhood of 
Nirin. 

In the absence of the Samani governor, who had gone to consult with 
Dahir, the gates of the city were closed against Muhammad, but, on his return 
he opened them and submitted to the Arabs. When Muhammad took possession 
he erected a mosque in the place of the idol temple of Budh and appointed a 
criér to call the people to prayer. 

After the downfall of Nirin, Muhammad determined to march to Siwistan 
(Sehwan), a fortified town to the west of the Mihran, situated on the top of 
a hill, marching by way of a town called Madj, about thirty leagues from 
‘Nirin.! In that town was a Samani who was a man of influence among the 
people, the ruler bemg Bachehra, son of Chandar and cousin of Dahir. The 
priestly class, under the leadership of the Samani, who were, like the modern 
Quakers, averse from war, were desirous of.submitting to the invaders; Bachehra, 
however, would not consent to this; but/-when the place was besieged, and he 
saw there was no hope oi defending it, he fied by night to Budhiyah, of which, 
at that time, Kakah, the son of Kotak’ ‘(or Kotab) Samani, was ruler. He | 
resided in his fort of Sisam, which was situated on the bank of the Kanbah.? 
The Samani party thereupon surrenélered the fort. After giving his troops a 
rest of some days, Muhammad started off towards Sisim in pursuit of Bachehra, 
who, with the army of Budhiyah, opposed him. The two armies met at a place 
called Budhan on the bank of the Kanbah, when Kakah surrendered without 
fightmg. Mukammad then continued his march upon Sisam itself. 

About. this time Muhammad received instructions from Hajj4j to return to 
Nirim, cross the mver and proceed against Dahir.* In his letter to Hajjaj he. 
promises to make a clean sweep of all idols and idolatry and to build mosques 











* Haig thinks this may have been a.suburb of Sehwan, where there was a Buddhist monastery. (J. D. C. 60) 
The J'uhfalu-l-A:ram says Mad), cre Was thirty kos (two miles to the kos) from Nirin. Raverty says others called 
this place Bharaj or Bahrij, lye? and this place is shown in the old native map, which he reproduces, opposite 
Mansiira, on the other side of the Mihrin main channel. But Bharaj, or Bharj, is mentioned in the Chach Namah 

i when Muhammad, after the settlement of Brahmanabad, appointed a governor to the place and established a 

FE iTS | 

__ * The Tuhfatu-l-Kiram tells us that Bachehra fied to Budhiyah Chana, son of Kakah, son of Kotak, who 
was tuler of Sisam. Haig considers that the district of Budhiyah, which he transeribes Bidhiya, was to the west 
of the Indus, its southern limit being about 40 miles north of Sehwan. (I. D.C.57). Elliot writes Sim or Sisam, 
which according to the Tuhfatu-l-Kirém, was in the province of Sébi (Siwistan) (Appdz. to Arabs in Sind, 216). 
Haig thinks Sisim may be identified with Shah Hasan, a place at the western end of Manchharlake. 

* Mir Ma‘siim’s account runs ; “When Muhammad Qasim had accomplished the conquest of the province of 
proceed to Alor. Muhammad Qasim said it was better first to go to take Alor, and, after overthrowing Rais Dahir. 
then to proceed to take other countries. All approved of this, and they crossed the river opposite to Tuluhtes, 

_ and marched towards Alor.” (Malet’s Mir Ma‘sim, 16). Thercis nothing here, or in the Chach Namsh. about 


* 
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in place of-kafirs’ temples. It would seem that from Niriin, after his return there 
or to its neighbourhood, he started for Alér by way of the district of Rawar 
and the town of Ishbha, which place he took. He tlien continued his march 
‘until he reached a spot on the west side of the Mihran opposite the fort of 
_Rawar,’ where he encamped. There can be little doubt that this fort was situated 
upon the east bank of the Mihran, some twenty to twenty-five miles to the 
west or west-by-south of Alér, just below Kingri, as marked upon the map. 
Here he was joined by Jasen (or Jahin), the ruler of -Bet.2 A certain prince 
Mokah, son of Basayeh, threw over his allegiance and’ went over to Muhammad, 





Hajjaj advising him to go to Brahmanabad first as Raverty says (The Mihran of Sind, 240n.). This “ Tuluhtee”’ 
is again mentioned by Mir Ma‘riim as the crossing place of Jim Jiinah (Sammah), about the time that he succeed- 
ed to the throne of Sind (Cir ..D. 1354), and when he marched against Bakhar (Malet’s Mir Ma‘sim, 47). There 
is a Talti, or Tahiti * lel , about seven miles north of Sehwan, on the east side of the presentriver, which is possibly 
the same ; but, as the mai: stream was at that time probably some twenty miles to the east of Sehwan, this place 
must have been on a smaller channel that ran intothe mainriver. It evidently gave Muhammad no trouble, and he 
was still on the west side of the main stream which he crossed very soon after at Rawar, after great delay in his pre- 
parations for it, and not without very considerable trouble, as we shall see. 

1 It is necessary, here, to go into a little more detail with regard to the location of Rawar, concerning which 
there has been a good deal of controversy. Haig (1. D. C.) places it about 70 miles to the south-east of Haidarabid 
somewhere in the vicinity of Wangah, on the far side of the delta from Debal, where it would have been on the 
edge of the Ran, or sea-shore, inthose days. In this case Muhammad would have been muddling about in the net- 
work of channels with which the delta must then, as now, have been covered. The almost insuperable difficuities of 
# march through this country would have been such that some notice would surely have been taken of it in the ac- 
counts of some of the chroniclers of the expedition, yet.we hear of no difficulties until those which were confronted 
in the passage of the river near Rawar. Raverty sa a is surprising is, that these operations went on in 
_theheight of the hot season, when, at the present time é rivers are in flood, and the country inundated, and 






| 
yet no remark is made on the subject ”-( Mihran of Si 4, 239n.). _ Burnes, writing in 1831, says: “It would be 
impracticable to march a force through the delta. from, the number of rivers ; and it would be equally impossible 
to embark it in flat bottomed boats “ (Travéis into ‘Bokhara, 221).” Pottinger writes, regarding crossing the 
delta from west to east: “ In this opinion I entirely concur, and believe that no one who has not seen the delta, 
the state of the river’s banks, and the violence of the current, can have an idea of what such an undertaking would 
be, more particularly with cavalry’ (J. R. A. S. I, 199). We are told that, in connection with the operations 
of Sultin Firuz Shah in Sind, in A.D. 1361-62, in order to cross from the east side of the main river to Thathah, 
he was obliged, owing to the great width of the stream and the great opposition of the Sindhis on the other side, 
to send his troops up to Bakhar (Mihran of Sind, 272). So much for Haig’s position. Raverty, who did not think 
there was any river of consequence between the old Hakrah and Sehwan. says, Rawar lay on the west of Brahmana- 
bad (M. of S., 243), and, in order to place it upon the Mihran, which he contends was the Hakrah or Eastern 
Nara, he brings a branch of that river down to Brahmanabad, from a point about forty miles above that town, If 
this were the position of Rawar, it would have been within ten miles or so of Brahmanabad. His mistake, in placing 
Niriin some eighteen miles south of Haidaraibad, no doubt, caused him to bring Rawar so far south. 
The word bef or betn az means an island in Sindhi, and has the same meaning as the Persian word jazirah 
+5> » and with that meaning only it is found used upon maps of Sind. Raverty, however, takes it to mean 
delta, but he does not give his authority for doing so ; then he immediately says : “this Bet, it is stated, was situated 
on the east side of the Mihran, on the margin of a stream” (M. of 8. 236n.). The Arab writers seem to leave no doubt 
as to its meaning. It appears to have been a fort upon an island in the river and to have arrested Muhammad’s 
attention as an easy place to cross, there being the two smaller arms of the river instead of one wide main stream, 
The Chach Namah describes it as ‘‘ the fortified town of Bet, to the east of the Mihran [i.e. to the east of the main 
stream] on the bank of a rivulet[i,e., the lesser branch going round the back of the island from him] in an island 
of the gulf [probably the dhandh, or expansion of the river, such as may. be still seen on the map to the west of 
Bohri. Raverty renders this, ‘‘an island formed by the Kunbh river,” and he has already placed the Kunbh or Kumbh 
considerably N. by W. of Brahmanabad.] of Khanlehat ana is now called Basami Rasal.” Dahir was upon the 
east side of the river and he “ ordered Jahin Budh to post himself at the ferry landing, on the bank of the Mihran 
opposite the fort of Bet, and to watch the enemy lest they should cross the river from there ” (Chach Namah). So 
if Muhammad on the west side, and Jahin on the east were each opposite Bet, the fort must have been in mid stream. 
In connection with Muhammad’s movements, up and down the west bank, to find a suitable crossing, le is at one 
time, within the district of Jhim, and this name may possibly be perpetuated in Jhim Pir, the name of the tomb 





island of Bakhar did we not know for certain that the river did not flow in that bed in those days (see the section 
on the rivers of Sind), and Bakhar is also known as Bet. 
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to whom he was very useful in the crossing of the river, in return for which 
the Arab commander eventually gave him, in perpetuity, the whole of the dis- 
trict of Bet with all the villages attached to it. From his camp on the western 
bank of the Mihran Muhammad sent a challenge :to Dahir to come over and 
fight him. As was his custom, he consulted Hajjaj before making ariy further 
move, and so, as usual, loses much time, which he seems to have occupied in 
shifting his camp about from place +6 place. Hajjaj, even, asked him to send 
him a sketch map of the river, for some miles up and dvwn stream, in order 
that he might be able to advise him as to his best point for crossing! Dahir’s 
maction all this time, with the enemy almost at his gates, is surprising. It 
was finally settled that Muttammad should take advantage of the island of 
Bet to cross by a bridge of boats where he would have two narrow streams instead 
of a single very wide one. The boats were lashed together along the side of 
the bank to the length of the width of the stream, and then, the lower end 
being made secure, the upper was let go and allowed to swing round until it 
came in contact with the opposite bank where it was fastened.. The crossing 
was safely effected before Dahir was aware of it, and Muhammad entrenched 
himself against the enemy. Between himself and Rawar, further down the river, 
was a lake called Gujri.? | 

It is said that the Arab horsemen were “ so gaveted with coats of mail 
that they appeared to be, as it were, drowned in iron.” As Dahir’s army was 
somewhere in a south-easterly directiom- from this, Muhammad moved towards 
the lake and arrived at the town of Jitor. He now had the lake between 
himself and a party of the enemy ‘sentthere by Dahir to obstruct his progress 
and watch his movements. To make a long story short, it may be sufficient 
to record that after crossing the lake by a solitary boat which took thirty at 
a time,? and after sundry battles and skirmishes between the two armies, a 
great and final battle was fought in which Dahir lost his life and his forces 
were dispersed. Jaisiah, with most of the stragglers, retreated to, and shut 
themselves up in the fort of Rawar.* Dahir had reigned thirty-three years, 
and the whole period of the Brahman dynasty was ninety-two years.4 According 

Sear This name © gyass Gijri, is also transcribed — we Kichri, “but | Rayerty, writ writes it it get Kini 
or cs fis Kingri, in transcribing it from Mir Ma‘siim, and locates it “‘ about twenty miles west of the ruins of Alor,’t 
where there is still a place called Kingri (Mih. of Sind, 240n.) ; and, perhaps, he is right, although he has located . 
Rawar more than a hundred and twenty miles south of this, and close to Brahhmanabid. Assuming the main 
river to have flowed, at that period, in a channel as shown on the map as its probable course, I would be inclined 
to place Rawar on the eastern bank somewhere about the K in Khairpir or even a little further south. North of 
this would come Kingrilake, a straggling dhandh connected with the river at itslower end and extending awayin a 
north-easterly direction. North of the lake again, and perhaps some distance east of the river, would be Jitor, 
close to or upon a stream, called Doharah, running in a so ith-westerly direction into the main river. Further to 
the north etill, on an island in the river, would be the fort of Bet. This arrangement lends itself to a better 
grasp of the movements of the opposing forces during the fights which followed. It is impossible to arrive at 
any certainty, however, on account of the sad want of agreement in the works of the different writers. As already 


stated, I follow chiefly the account as given in Fredunbeg’s translation of the Chach Namah. Even the different 


authorities and eye- witnesses quoted in this work, do not always agree, which is, to some extent, a proof of the 
of the work. 


5 Wot Gines aetineas Raverty quotes Mir Ma‘sim as saying ( Mihran of Sind, 240n.). 
* Mir Ma‘siim says Alor, but this appears to be a mistake. He is rather a careless writer, and cannot always 


be depended upon, 
| * According to the Tuhfatus-Kiram. 
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to one account Muliammad took Dshir s wife, Ladi, to himself, but, according 
to another, she threw herself over the ramparts and was sued: on hearing of 
her husband’s death. 

 Jaisiah, then, with his sister, Bai, and the remnant of tneir torces, shut them. 
selves up in the fort of Rawar; but, upon the advice of the Wazir Siyakar, 
Jaisiah betook himself to Brahmanabad, leaving queen Bai, who was determined 
to defend the fort. When, however, she found there was no chance of holding 
out against the invader, she collected all her chief women, and, with them, com- 
mitted herself to the flames. After this the fort fell to Muhammad Qasim, who 
is said to have massacred some six thousand persons. There was, now, no imme- 
diate reason for going on to Alor, but ratherto follow up Jaisiah to Brahmana- 
bad before he could reassemble fresh forces, and this course Muhammad took. 
Jaisiah invoked the aid of his own brother, Fofi who seems to have been left 
in charge at Alor, or who had established himself there on the death of Dahir, 
together with that of his nephew, Chach, son of Daharsiah, at Batiah, and his 
cousin Dhal, son of Chandar, in the country of Budhiyah and Kikavin. On 
his way to Brahmanabad Muhammad attacked and took the two fortified towns 
of Bahrér and Dahlelah which were situated between Rawar and Brahmanabad 
where he spent two months at each place before they fell into his hands. ‘‘ Some 
say after taking Dahlelah, Muhammad Kasim called Baninah, son of Dharan 
[to whom he had given the governorship of Dahlelah], received homage from 
him and entrusted to him the work of. ‘eollécting and superintending of the boats 
along the bank of the river from Dahlélah to a place called Wadhatiah.! The 
distance between that place and Brahmanabad was one league.” Though nothing 
can be said for certain, it is quite likely’ that Muhammad crossed over to the 
Hakrah (Eastern Nara) upon which Dahlelah stood, and, by a branch «from it, 
running in the direction of Brahmanabad, brought much of his heavy store, 
on by boats.2 He fixed his'camp on the bank of the small stream Halwai3, 
to the east of Brahmanabad, where its old bed is perfectly distinct, for some 
distance up and down, to this day, and from here he summoned the town 
to surrender and pay tribute or become Muhammadans. There are said to have 
been some forty thousand fighting men in Brahmanabad, who daily issued forth 
and gave battle, and, in this way, they kept the invader at bay for six months, 
This was in the year A.D. 712. Jaisiah, taking some of the troops with him 
left the fort before Muhammad’s arrival, and employed these in harrassing the 
Arab army, eventually retiring to the district of Jitor. When Brahmana- 
bad was unable to hold out any longer, and Jaisiah continued to absent himself, 
certain of ‘the leading men, after consulting among themselves, surrendered the 
fort to Muhammad Qasim; and, to cover their treachery, they arranged with 
the Arabs that they should make a pretence of a sortie out of the Jarbateri 
gate, and then retire, leaving the gate open so that the Arabs might enter upon 
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1 Haig transcribes this name, irom an India Office copy of t 1e Aad 5h t ati and calls the governor 

of Dhalil (Dahlelah) Nubab, son of Dharan (J. R. A. S. XVI, par). ‘ 
“® This may have b2en the river which Ramee brings down Jow, 

forty miles to the north of that plate. : 
° Haig calls this the Jalwill, (J, 2. dy 5, XVI, Part 2) 
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their heels. Some accounts say that Ladi, Dahir’s widow, was then in Brahman4- 
bid, and that she endeavoured to hold-out to the last. Muhammad: is said to 
have executed 6,000 men, or, as sonie ‘accounts have it, 16,000. 

To the principal men who had surrendered the eity Muhammad gave over 
the government of the place, and honoured them, and he appointed tax gatherers 
for the towns and villages around. All Brahmans who had previously held 
offices were confirmed in these. Seeing that Muhammad was so generous to 
the Brahmans, the keepers' of the idol-houses and temples, who were out of 
pocket owing to the neglect of the people to carry on their worship, and who 
feared the Muhammadans, presented this petition to him: “‘ May the just Gover- 
nor live long! We are monks and priests. We used to liye long on the earnings 
-of Budh temples. When you have shown so much merey and kindness to the 
traders and other infidels, who have guaranteed to pay the fixed capitation tax 
and have become zimmis (protected), we, your slaves, also entertain the same 
hope of your lordly kindness, and request that you will kindly intimate your 
permission to them to visit Budh temples, and to worship what they worshipped 
before.” They further told him that all their temples were lying desolate and 
in ruins, and they had no opportunity of worshipping their idols, and asked 
that they should be permitted to repair their temples. Muhammad referred 
this matter to Hajjij who replied as follows: “I have received my dear cousin 
Muhammad Qasim’s letter, and have, be@oifie acquainted with its contents. With 
regard to the requests of the chiefs of Brahmanabad about the building of Budh 
temples, and toleration. in religious: matters, I do not see what further rights we - 
have over them beyond the usual tax. “Because, after they have become zimmis 
we have no right whatever to interfere with their lives or their property. Do 
therefore permit them to build the temples of those they worship. No one is 
piohibited from, or punished for following his own religion, ‘and let no one pre- 
vent them from doing so, so that they may live happy intheir homes.” Muham- 
mad, therefore, allowed the people to follow their own customs in every way so 
long as the usual taxes were paid. . 

From his camp, higher up the river and not far from ieahineantad: Muham- 
mad, after he had settled all the affairs of that place, wrote an account thereof 
to Hajjaj, describing the conquest of Sind. Hajjaj advised him to quit Brah- 
manabid and establish his head-quarters at Alor or Multan; these being more 
important towns, and more convenient as abase of operations against the country 
further east, which Hajjaj] was now anxious to bring under Arab rule. Therefore, 
after appointing governors over the principal districts of Sind, he left Brahmana- 
bad on the third of the month of Muharram in A.H. 94 (A.D. 712) and arrived 
at a town caiied Mucthal* in the vicinity of Sawandi, where the residents were 
Simanis, Bahzams (artizans ?), and merchants, encamping on the bank of the 
lake. Here he sneer two men to be their: head-men—one a Samani and 
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* Haig writes this, Mathal (J. 2. 4. 2. XVI, Part 2). On account of placing Rawar in the south of Sind, he 
ro -etses Muhammad’s movements up to his arrival at Brahmanibad. More detailed notice of his movementa roung 
about Braumansbéd is iran farltincnn tine account of thut place. | 
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the other a Buddhist. Thence. he marched to Bahrowar,! and from there pro- 
ceeded to that part of the country where the Sammahs lived. Then he went 
on to the land of the Sahtahs, where he called for alist of all the stages and 
camping places on the way thence up to Alor. Continuing his journey, he arrived 
within a mile of Alor, where Fofi, son of Rai Dahir, had been fortifying himself 
with the intention of resisting the Arab forces, and fixed his camp opposite 
the fort where he built a mosque. The people of Alor had been told that Dahir 
was still alive and had gone to get assistance, and so, in expectation of his 
coming to their succour, they shut themselves up in the fort and prepared ‘for 
defenve. But Fofi, being at length convinced of Dahir’ s death, secretly left the 
fort and joined his brother Jaisiah at Jitor, upon which the people of the town 
opened the gates to Muhammad and submitted to him. Within the town was 
a Budh temple called Nobhar or Nowhar, (Naubahar or Nau WihAr) in which was an 
equestrian statue, made of marble or alabaster, with golden jewelled bracelets. 

_ After he had settled the affairs of Alor, and had left Rawah, son of Asad, 
there as governor, he marched to the fortified town of Babiah on the southern 
bank of the Beas, Thence he crossed the river and proceeded to the fort of (-hol- 
kandah, which he reduced, and continued on to Sikkah-Multan? on the banks 
_of the Rawi. He was over two months in besieging Multan after he had taken 
Sikkah, and it only fell at last through treachery, one of the inhabitants having 
pointed out to him a weak part of theywalls which he promptly breached, and 
sacked and destroyed the town. He was told that great treasure was buried 
beneath the idol in a temple on the eastern side of the city. This he visited, 
and “found an idol made of gold, with two eyes of red rubies in its face. It 
was so like a living man that Muhammad Kasim mistook it for one, and he 
drew his sword in order to strike it. The keeper of the ido. said: “O just com- 
mander, this is only an idol, which has been made by Jaswin, the king of Multan, 
who has buried his treasure here.” Muhammad then ordered the idoi to be , 
removed, and it was found to weigh 230 maunds of gold, and the treasure 
contained in the 40 jars, which were buried beneath the idol, was then brought 
out and weighed. It amounted to 1,320 maunds of gold. The idol, and the 
buried gold were removed to the treasury, and the town was looted of all other 
treasure, exposed or buried, that could be found. 

At this time Muhammad : ceived a letter from Hajjaj telling him that the 
money that he had sent to th Khalifah had doubled the amount that had been 
originally advanced for the’ expedition, with 20,000 dirams over and above. 
He therefore exorted him to build mosques and set up pulpits in every town 
and village, and to strike coins in the name of the Khalifah. Muhammad, there- 
upon, fixed his head-quarters at Multan and built a large mosque there. All 
superfluous treasure he despatched to the Khalifah’s treasury, by way of Debal 
where it was transferred into sea-going ships. 


1 Probably Bahror, or Bahrar, siready mentioned, o fortified town betwoen Rawar and Brahmanitid, a 
_ he took on his way to the lattér place. Raverty says : “ Muhammad leaving a governor thete (at Brahmanabad) 
move toward Aver and Baghriir.” And later, after the fall of Multan, he says : “ After this success, Wuhaadind, 
eon of Kasim, reverned ti) Alor or Aror and Baghrir.” Mihran of Sind, 241 and 254. 
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It only now remains to relate the tragedy of the death of the Conqueror 
of Sind—a born leader of men, though barely twenty, and a most faithful servant 
of the Khilifat. Muhammad set out: upon a. northerly’ excursion to demarcate 
the boundary of his newly acquired province quite unconscious of the terrible 
punishment that his outraged and angry master was preparing for him. While 
on a march to Udhapir! he received a letter from the Khalifah charging him 
with having outraged the two daughters of Dahir before sending: them on the 
Khalifah’s zandnah. The Khalifah ordered him to have himself sewn up in a’ 
freshly skinned bullock’s hide ard sent back to him at Damascus. Muhammad, 
faithful even unto such a cruel death, and without murmur, and conscious of 
his innocence, had the sentence carried out upon himself, and he died two or 
three days after being so treated.2 The charge was made upon a_ pretended 
confession of the girls themselves who, when they knew that Muhammad was dead, 
admitted that their confession was false, and that it had been made in order to 
bring disgrace and punishment upon the man who had brought such misery 
upon their own people. The Khalifah, in great remorse for the death of Muham- 
mad, had the sisters put to an even more cruel death.» Muhammad probably 
spent, altogether, about three and a quarter years in Sind. It is said that his 
tomb is still to be seen at Damascus. | 

This was the most notable invasion of Sind, carried out with a thoroughness 
that did not often characterize such campaigns. Whether the whole credit of 
its success is due to its young leader or not there are no means of telling ; 
but, if rt were due in part to his ,counsellers there is no mention of it, or of 
disputes among these persons, as oné wowld expect there would be at times of 
divided counsels. He seems to have referred much to Hajjaj, whose advice he 
invariably followed, but this was more in connection with the larger issues; 
in smaller matters, though, at times, of vital importance, he more often had 
to fall back upon his own quick judgment and ready decision. There is no 
doubt that if Muhammad Qasim had not possessed wisdom and tact beyond his 
years, there would at some time have been trouble among his followers. 

This concludes the story of the Chach Namah, which, of necessity, has been 
very much abridged in the telling. It is, however, full of’ interesting detail ; 
and the reader who is more deeply interested in the history and traditions of 
Sind will find in it much to gratify his thirst for further knowledge. The out- 
line of the continuation of its history is taken mostly from Mirza Kalichbeg 
Fredunbeg’s second volume. The works from which he has compiled this are 
the Tarikh Ma‘simi, the Tuhfatu-l-Kiriém, the Fath Namah, and the Frere 
Namah. 
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1 Raverty says this place Odih-pur is the Odipoor of the maps, 14 miles to the south of Alwanah on the Hakrah, 
(Mikran of Sind, 254n.). ; | 
’ The Futihu-l-Buldan states that Muhammad Qasim was seized, fettered, imprisoned and tortured by the 

Hralifah’s order (Elliot’s Appendiz to the Arabs in Sind, 312), a ; 
3 Biliduri, who ascribes his death to family and faction joalousy, gives a different story. Hajjaj, dying abont . 
this time “a new king arose which knew not Joseph ”—Salih. the new governor of ‘friq. Between Hajjaj and 
Salih there appears to have been a blood feud, so the latter sent Yazici to take charge in Sind, recalled Muhammad 4n, 
put him, and others of his family to death. The people of Hind wept for Muhammad. (Elliot's Hist., 1, 1%). 
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Soon after Muhammad’s death things went wrong in the newly conquered 
province, for it is said that, two years after that event, of the whole country, save 
only that “ from Debal to the salt sea,” little remained in the hands of the agents of 
the Khalifah. Many of the chiefs and feudatory princes of Sind revolted, and Jaisiah 
had regained possession of Brahmanabad; so that it became necessary to send 
fresh forces from ‘Iraq against them. These punitive expeditions became frequent 
as time went on. For forty years (A.D. 711-750) the country was more or less -— 
under the Ummeide Khalifahs when it passed into’ the hands of the ‘ Abbasides. 
Of the thirty-seven Khalifahs of ‘the ‘Abbaside family Sind remained under the 
first twenty-five, when it passed into the hands of other rulers. The Tuhfatu-l- 
Kiram tells us that it was during the period of the Ummeide dynasty that 
Dalirai reigned at Alor, and Bhanbhérai at Bambhor in the delta, which place 
he is said to have founded and called after himself. Dalirai was the king for 
whose misdeeds the punishment of heaven fell upon him and his people through 
the diversion of the river from Alor and the subsequent ruin of that town. 
The story is sometimes transferred to Brahmanabad, which, for his sins, was 
destroyed by an earthquake. This same story accounts for the ruins of many 
other towns in Sind and the Panjab.* In A.D. 750 Abdullah Saffah, the ‘first 
of the ‘Abbaside Khalifahs, sent an army into Sind which ousted the lieutenants 
of the Ummeides, and four years later the next Khalifah, Mansir, also sent an 
expedition to Hind and Sind. AlTdzisi tells us that Mansira, the first Arab 
capital in Sind,.was founded in the beginning of the reign of the latter (A.D. 
753-774). In the time of the fifth. Khalifah, Haran Al Rashid, (786-808), ‘Shaikh 
Aba Turab seized upon the fortified town of Tharrah in the district of Sakérah, 
Bakhar in northern Sind, and other places in the western parts. This man’s 
tomb, together with those of other persons slain at the time, is still visited, and 
the dome over it bears the date 171 A.H. (A.D. 787). It is said to- have been 
in this Shaikh’s time that Bhambér, and some other towns, are supposed to have 
been destroyed by an earthquake.* The tomb is situated about 8 miles south- 
west of Thathah between Gija and Kori. About the time of the Khbalifah 
Mamiin (A.D. 813-833) many Arab families residing at Saimrah emigrated to 
Sind, together with Tamim and his descendants, and permanently settled down 
in the country. From the colony from Samrah the tribe of Simrahs originated, 
and from the descendants of Tamin sprang the Thahims. When the power and 
influence of the Khalifahs began to wane, towards the end of the ninth century 
or the beginning of the tenth, “the most distant provinces necessarily partook 
of the decline from which the heart of the empire was suffering ; and Sind, neglect- 
ed by the imperial government, came to be divided among several petty princes, 





1 It was while Bhanbhorai ruled at Bhambor that Sasi was born, whose love for Punhiin forms the 
favourite subject of many Sindhi poems and legends, which are sung and told to the present day. | 

2 This story of Dalirai is placed at a much later date further on in the Twhfat-l-Kirdm, where the evens are 
said to have taken place in the reign of one of the Simrah princes. (Fredunbeg’s History of Sind, Vol. II, pp. 28 and 
87). : | | 
3 3 It was this Mansar (Aba Ja‘fur Al Mangur) who built the present city of Baghdad in 4.H. 148 (A.D. 765) 
and made it the seat of the Khilafat, having transferred it from Hishimiya. — . ? 

« Further details about these old cities will be found further on, in the accounts of their ruins. 
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who, though they transmitted no -reveHite and rendered no political allegiance 
to the Khalif, were, like other more powerful chiefs who had assumed independ- 
ence glad to fortify their position by acknowledging his spiritual supremacy, 
and flattering him by the occasional presentation of some rarity from the Kingdoms 
kha they usurped........... ..The two principal kingdoms which were established 

_ Sind a few years after thisevent[A.D. 871] were those of Multan and Man- 
sira, both of which attained a high degree of power and prosperity.”! The 
nir: . of Multan and Mansiira were independent of one another. The rule 
of the Arabs in Sind came to an end when, Mahmud of Ghazni sent an army 
under Wazir ‘Abdii-r-Razziq (A.D. 1025), who carried his successful arms to 
the towns. of Sehwan and Thathah, driving the Arabs out of the country. The 
governors of the ‘ Abbaside Khalifahs are said to have ruled Sind for 283 years, 
The Kéamilu-t-Tawarikh places the capture of Mansiira by Mahmud of Ghazni’s 
troops in the year A.H. 416(A.D.1025),? on-his return from the sack of Somnatha, 
when he placed a Muhammadan prince on the throne of Mansgiira, from which 
it may be gathered that the prince there at that time had probably abjured 
his faith.® 

With regard to the Arab dominion in Sind, it is impossible for the traveller 
+o wander through the land, without being struck with the absence of all record 
‘of their occupation: In langnage, architecture, arts, traditions, customs and 
manners, they have left but little impress upon the country or the people.. We 
trace them, like the savage Sikhs, only ‘im the ruins of their predecessors ; and 
while Mahitiza, Baizd, and Mansira haveso-utterly vanished, that ‘ etiam periére 
ruins, the older sites of Bhambéra, Alor, Multan, and Sehwan still survive to 
proclaim the barbarism and cruelty of their destroyers. It has, indeed, been 
observed, as a circumstance worthy of remark, that no people ever constructed 
so many edifices as the Arabs, who extracted fewer materials from the _ Quarry— 
the buildings of the first settlers being everywhere raised from the wrecks of 
cities, castles and fortresses, which they had themselves destroyed.’’4 

For the next 160 years Sind was, for the greater part, under the Sultans 
of Ghazni; after that, about A.D: 1187, it came under the kings of the house 
of Ghér, which displaced the Ghazni family and invaded India. Shahabu-d-din 
Ghori appointed Qutbu-d-din Ibak to lead an expedition against Sind, which 
he conquered, and where he left a governor in charge. Qutbu-d-din became 
the first: of the Slave Kings of Delhi, and, on his death, the empire was parcelled 
out into four parts, one of which comprised Uchh, Multan, and. Sind which was 
governed by Nasru-d-din Kaba-Chah, son-in-law of Qutbu-d-din, F: rom, the rule 
of the Slave Kings Sind passed under that of the Khiljis, whose», bi tena: 
appointed governors. of the country. During the reign of Shiyaen u 
the first. of the Taghlaq kings, Byes followed the Khiljis, lhe. 4 
Stimrahs assembled in the vicinity of Tharri or Tharrah, revolted; and 
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1 Elliot's Appendix'to the Avabe in Sind) 50-86; 
* Mir Ma‘siim says A.H. 47, 
* Elliot’s Appendix to the Arabs in Sind, 59. 
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possession of Thathah, and, later on, during the reign of Firiz Shah Taghlak 


(A.D. 1351-1389), they joined the rebel Taghi, together with the tribes of Jarejahs 
and Sammahs, in revolt against Delhi, but were speedily subdued. . Firiiz Shah, on 
this occasion, when on his return towards Delhi, visited the shrime of Shahbaz 
Kalandar at Sehwan, and fixed some stipendary allowances for the keepers of 
the shrine and other men connected with it. . 

During the Taghlak rule Sind was continually harrassed by the inroads 


‘The Siimrahs. 


of rival factions, until, on the approach of ‘Amir Timir, the Tartar prince, . 


and the disturbance caused in upper India by this foreign invasion (about 
A.D. 1398), the rulers of Sind threw off their allegiance to the kings of Delhi 


and thereafter ruled their country independently. Foremost among -these local 


rulers were the Siimrahs who, as already mentioned, are supposed to have come 
from the town of Samrahsome time in the ninth century of the Christian eta, 
during the Khilifat of Mamiin the ‘Abbassi. There were nineteen rulets if 
succession in this line, and they continued, as’a power in Sind, until their fall 
at the hands of the Sammahs. They acquired supremacy in the district of Lar 


or Lower Sind, around Debal, about A.D. 874, and they were ousted by the 


Sammahs in A.D. 1337.1 | | 

Whatever the origin of ‘the Sammahs may have been, who were at this 
time settled in Sind, it seems certain that they were of Rajput descent, and 
the Jarejahs of Kachh still derive their o ¥ ins from them.? On clearing opt the 
Siimrahs they set up one of their number, Unatas ruling chief, with the title of.Jém 
(A.D. 1351).* One of his first acts was an.attack upon Sehwan, where Malak Ratan; 
a Turk, was governor under Delhi. In this éiterptise he was successful, Malak Ratan 
being killed in the action which followed. But fallng mto a profligate hife, and 
losing proper control of his government, rebellions were fomented, especially 
by the friends of Malak Ratan, in one of which he lost his life. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Jim Jimah* (A.D. 1354) who drove the Tartar forces from 
Bakhar. After a reign of thirteen years he was succeeded by his nephew Jam 


The Sammahs. 


Tamachi whose territory was invaded by Sultan Alau-d-din, who carried him 


away a prisoner to Delhi. During his absence, his brother Babineb took 
charge of the government in Sind until Khairu-d-din, son of Tamichi, 





had grown to man's estate during his exile, returned to Sind and became chief - 
of the tribe. Khairu-d-din was followed on the gadi by his son Jam Babinah, 


who is credited with having built the town of Samui,5 but some say that the 
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1 Raverty’s Mikran of Sind, p. 502n. The Tuhfatu-l-Kirém says their ascendancy extended over a period of 
505 years. Elliot says they were expelled in A.D. 1251. Appendix io the Arabs in Sind, p. 194. 
2 Burton’s Sind and the Races, etc., 378. 7 
3 Ferishtah (Briggs’) gives a list of the kings of Sind, which. purports to include only the Sammabs, Arghins, 
and ‘Tarkbans, but it is defective in most cases, through the omission or the changing of the diacritical points and 
dot below instead of above the third letter. — ot aPE é 
- «Raverty gives the name as Jinan. Mihrdn of Sind, p. 3290. 


_ 8 Samui lay just below the Makli hill, and quite close to Thathab. It is now represented by a smal} hamlet 


upon a mound. 
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foundation was laid by Jim Babinah the son of Unar. Jam Salahu-d-din,! 
Jam Nizimu-d-din and Jam Alishar followed upon the throne. During this 
time there were constant invasions of the country by the Delhi troops, and local 
rebellions and outbreaks took place in the north of Sind. Tamiachi’s other 
sons Sikandar and Karn conspired against Jim Alishar and killed him,° when 
Jim Karn siezed upon the guvernment, but was, in turn, assassinated and suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Jim Fath Khan. Jam Taghlaq and Jim Sikandar followed. 
All through these reigns Sehwin and Bakhar figure as important governorships 
which, with the fortunes of war, frequently’ changed hands. Samui appears 
to have been the capital during this period. 
The government of Sind now passed into the hands of a tamily from Kachh 
Jam Raidinah, who was now elected chief, had been living in that province, 
but his relationship to the late ruler is not clear. Within a year and a_ half 
of his accession he had brought the whole of Sind under his sway. He was, 
however, poisoned by one, Sanjar, one of his chief attachés, who usurped the 
throne and became the Jam of Sind. Under his rule Sind prospered more 
than it had ever done before. After a successful reign of eight years he died 
in A.D. 1490, and was followed by Jim Nizdimu-d-din, nicknamed Jam Nindo 
who was elected by the tribe to fill his place. According to the Tuhfatu-l- 
Kirdm he was the son of Babinah, who was the son of Unar, who was the son 
of Salahu-d-din, who was the son of Tamichi. Jam Nindo’s reign was a long 
and, on the whole, a peaceful one. It is variously given by different writers 
as, 43, 48, 63 and even 73 years. His..tomb is one of the more conspicuous 
mausolea on the Makli hill above Thathah which is described further on in the 
account of that place (Plates XXXIII and XXXIV). He is said to have moved his 
seat of government from Samui to Thathah, which he is supposed to have founded. 
He was a man of letters rather than of war, and was much in the company of 
learned men whom he delighted to honour. Mir Ma‘sim, in writing of him, 
says: “It is said, that, at the commencement of his manhood, he sought after 
‘knowledge, spending much of his time in the college and cloister. His dis- 
position was modest and happy ; he was celebrated for his good affectionate 
temper; he offered much prayer to God, doing great abstinence. His excel- 
lences are beyond what little I can write.” -The date of his death is variously 
given, the Tuhfatu-l-Kiram placing it in A.D. 1508 and the Tarikh Ma‘sami 
in A.D. 1519. His son, Jam Firuz,: followed him on the throne, but being a 
minor, an officer of the court, and adopted son of Jim Nindo, Darya Khan, was 
constituted regent, and managed all public affairs. He had such power in the 
state, since| the Jam, as he grew up, preferred to pass his time in his hari 
seldom appearing in public, that Firuz began to get uneasy: and entertain ees 
fears eal him, As a precautionary measure, he enlisted in his service Kibak 
sh Mac and 2 large number of Mughals, who, during this and the previous 
reign, had come into the country: with Shahbeg from Kandhar. Jam Firuz gave 
them a special quarter in the town of Thathah, which was called the Mughal 
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Warah. Though he flattered himself that he had checkmated Darya Khan by 
this move, he little dreamed of what trouble these same men were destined to 
bring upon him, for it was through some of these that Shahbeg Arghin was 
induced to push home his conquest of Sind in A.D. 1519 ahd displace the 
Sammah dynasty.. The Sammahs appear to have been either Hindus or Buddhists 
who subsequently became proselytes to Islam. | 
‘When Shahbeg advanced against Thathah, he passed through the Laki 
hills, and came to within about six miles of the capital, where he halted 
‘and encamped on the bank of the Khanwah (A.D. 1519). Here he fought a 
successful battle with Darya Khan, who led the troops of Firuz, and killed 
him. The Jam, abandoning all hope of a successful resistance, surrendered to 
him; but Shahbeg was magnanimous enough to reinstate him in the government 
of Thathah and its immediate dependencies, retaining the northern half of Sind 
for himself. When this settlement was ratified, Shahbeg left Thathah and marched 
out on his return journey. | 
Jam Firuz then settled down to rule his diminished province, but it was 
not long before Jam Salahu-d-din, who had some time previously rebelled against 
him, and had retreated to Gujarat, once more invaded Thathah with an army 
of ten thousand men provided by Sultan Muzafiar. Salahu-d-din was defeated 
and slain and his army was scattered. Ore of the leaders in this battle was 
Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan who, later on, became: the- founder of the Tarkhin dynasty 
‘of Sind. Shahbeg, about this time, weit to ‘Sehwan and inspected the new 
fort, and erected buildings in the fort of. Bakhar, The ancient site of Alor and 
the old town of Bakhar were denuded ‘of’ their” materials in order to repair the 
fort of Bakhar and provide it with housing accommodation for his troops. After 
appointing Muhammad Tarkhan as governor of Bakhar, Shahbeg set out upon the 
conquest of Gujarat, by way of Sehwan and Thathah, but died upon the road 
(A. D. 1521).1 Before starting, however, he promised Jam Firuz, that, should 
he conquer that province, he would restore the whole of Sind to the Jam. 
Mirza Shah Hasan was proclaimed his father’s successor, and he publicly assumed 


‘control in the town of Nasrpiir. Shahbeg’s remains’ were sent to Makka, where - 


they were buried.  —s. : 
Mirza Shah Hasan, hearing that Jam Firuz contemplated throwing off his 


allegiance, ‘now that Shahbeg was dead, returned to Thathah, when the Jam took . 


to flight at his approach and fled to Kachh in order to get assistance from the 
Rai. Obtaining this he opposed Shah Hasan in a general engagement, but was 
defeated, whereupon he fled to Gujarat where he remained until his death. 
Mirza Shah Hasan now- took po ession of the whole of Sind. 

After several minor punitive expeditions against local offenders, Mirza Shah 
Hasan determined upon the reduction of Multan; but, before carrying out this 
enterprise, he paid homage -to the emperor Babar, who..was then marching into 
‘Hindustan, and between them a matrimonial alliance was concluded. Shah 
Hasan continued his march upon Multan in the following year (A.D. 1524). 
3 tho Tarkhin Nashah stato that Shihbeg died in A.H. 926 (A.D. 1519), but Ferishtah puts it in AH, 93 
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taking certain: forts and towns on the way. He reached the city without further 
opposition, and coming, to terms with the ruler, fixed the river Ghard as the 
boundary between their respective provinces. After reducing the fort of Dilawar 
where much treasure was said to -be ‘buried, Shih Hasan returned to Bakhar. 
Fresh trouble at Multan took him back there again the next year, when he 
attacked and took the place and once more returned to Bakhar. 

The Mirza’s next enterprise was an attack upon Rai Khangar of Kachh in 


his own country, who had challenged him to battle for having killed his brother, | 


Amir Amrani, in a fight which took place between Shahbeg’s forces and Darya 
Khan’s sons on the river near Talti.1 Rai Khangar was defeated. 

During Shih Hasan’s reign, the emperor Humiayiin, who had succeeded 
Babar on the throne of Delhi, was driven forth from his capital by Sher Shah 
Siri Afghan. With his following, he made his way towards Sind and camped at 
Bakhar. It was durmg his wanderings about Sind and Rajputana that Akbar, 
his son, was born at Umarkot in A.D. 1542. We are told that: Babarlo, or 
Baburlo, a place six miles from Bakhar “with its four celebrated gardens was 
decorated, its buildings adorned and its fort repaired, in order to be fit for the 
residence and protection of the Emperor Hummyae and his family,’ as it was 
a very pleasant spot. 

Towards the end of his reign Mirza Shah Hasan was attacked with paralysis, 
and he then allowed his administrative work to fall into the hands of strangers, 
while he, it is said, took a strange fancy to sailing up and down the Indus 
between Thathah and Bakhar;, so 1t.came about that in A.D. 1554 the Arghins 
and Tarkhans made common ¢alisé; and taking Mirza ‘Isai Tarkhan as their 
leader, openly caused a revolt. A division of the province was agreed upon, 


but it was deferred until Mirzi Shah Hasan’s death, which, it was then considered, 


c¢mld not be far off. Shortly after, in the same year, he died on his way to 
Sehwan. It was arranged to take his body to Makka for burial, but it was at 
first taken to Thathah where it was temporarily interred in the enclosure of 
Mir Ahmad Wali, on the bank of the river. Within three months a mausoleum 
was built upon the Makli hill, whence, atter two years, it was removed to Makka 
where it was buried beside his father’s remains. Mirzi Shah Hasan reigned 
thirty-four years. | 
On the death ot Mirza Shah Hasan, Thathah was seized by Mirzé ‘Isa Tarkhan 
while Sultan Mahmud Khan established himself at Bakhar, Sehwan becoming a bone 
of contention between them and other nobles, and finally falling imto the hands of 
the Mirza. He married Mah Bégam the widow of. the late ruler. Mirza Shah 
Hasan’s only son died in infancy. 
From his youth Mirza ‘Isa Khan had been a companion of Shahbeg Aesitin, 
and subsequently became one of his principal lieutenants. Early in his reign he 


1 Talti seems to have been a favourite crossing place on the river, and it is no doubt the same place as shown 
mpon modern maps six or seven miles north of Sehwan. Shihbeg had just crossed before this action took place ; 
nor wa3 this the only time he used this crossing. Mir Ma‘sim, forgetting that the main river, at that time, was very 
much further away from Sehwan, makes Muhammad Qisim cross it at Talti on his way to Alor after the fall of 
Nirfin and Siwastan. Raverty, who spells it Tahiti, says it is “ on the east side of the river w which we call the ‘Wes- 
tern Nara’ , whose channel in former times, was, no doubt, a branch of the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind, and at that period, 
it may bare been known as the Kumbh or Kunbly oF river of the Kumbb or Kunbh.” {Mshran of Sind, p. 240n,).° 
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quarrelled with Sultan Mahmud Khan and attacked him at Bakhar; and it is 
at this juncture that we first hear of Europeans in Sind. About the year A.D. 
1555! the Mirza sent an embassy to the Portuguese at Bassein to ask their 
assistance against Sultan Mahmud of Bakhar, with whom he was fighting. This 
request was complied with, and-a force of 700 men sailed under the command 
of Pedro Barreto Rolim. On their arrival at Thathah they found that their 
services were no longer required, and they were refused the payment of their 
expenses by the governor of Thathah in the absence of Mirza ‘Isa Khan, who . 
was still in the field. Exasperated by this treatment, and finding the city 
unprotected and defenceless, the Portuguese fell upon it and sacked it. “ Barreto 
landed his men, entered the city, and in the fury killed above 8,000 persons © 
and destroyed by fire the value of above two millions of gold, after loading the 
vessels with one of the richest booties that had been taken in Asia.’* 

Internecine quarrels and fights were constantly taking place during the reign 
of ‘Isa Khan, especially between his sons, and between him and Sultan Mahmud 
Khan of Bakhar. In A.H. 980 (A.D. 1572) Mirza ‘Isa Khan died, and he was 
buried upon the Makli hill. He was succeeded by his son Mirzi Muhammad 
Baqi. 
Mirza Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan began his reign with a wholesale massacre 
of the Arghiins and their families who were at that time in the capital. Assisted 
by certain Arghin chiefs, his brother, Mirza Jin Baba, attacked him, but was 
defeated and obliged to retire. The ‘attempt was repeated, when Mirzi Muham- 

mad narrowly escaped with his life, béing surprised when off his guard. This 
happened about A.D. 1568(2), and soén® after Mirza Jan Baba was murdered. 

About this time the emperor Akbar was marching towards Multan with the 
professed object of visiting the shrines of the saints at that place. Upon hearing 
of this, Muhammad Bagi, in order to stand well with him, sent him his daughter 
in marriage, accompanied with a large retinue and presents. The Mirza now 
seems to ‘have become possessed of a devil, and to have taken leave ot his 
senses, for he started upon a course of wholesale assassination for. which his 
name is still held in execration, and this ended in his. taking his own life by 
falling upon his sword (A.D. 1584). He was buried upon the Makli hill. 

After Mirza Muhammad’s excesses, his grandson, Mirza Jani Beg’s succession 
came as a relief to everybody, for he was a man of a kindly and considerate 
-disposition.* One of his first acts was to crush a rebellion started by his uncle, 
Mirza Muzaffar, at Badin. He encouraged commerce throughout his territory and 
made some important changes in the weights and measures and the coinage 
of the realm. It is said that, before that time, no gold coins were used except 
the ashrajis bearing the French mark or impression. Mirzi ‘Isa Tarkhin had 
introduced certain copper money that was called ‘“Isdi. 


1 History of Goa, by J. N. Fonseca, (1878). Elliot puts the date at A.D. INKS. History of India, I, 276. The 








Chach Namah gives A.D. 1555. | 
2 This probably accounts for a quantity of Sind tile decoration found in the church of the Jesmts at Bassein, 
see the Progress Report of the Archzol. Survey of Western India for the year ending 30th June, 1898, p. 6. 
3 Mirza Muhammad Bagi’s eldest son, the father of Jani Beg, was Paindah, but he was set aside as being, more 
or less, insane. | 7 ; 
H 2 
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The emperor ot Delhi now began to interfere in the affairs of Sind, and the 
fort of Bakhar comes more prominently to the front in connection with the events 
which followed. This fort, and the country around, had for some time been 
governed by Sultén Mahmud Khan, who, off and on, had’ been opposed in arms 
to the ruler of Thathah, their constant quarrels being as often patched up for 
the time being. The Sultan was of Persian descent on his father’s side, his 
mother having been an Afghan. In A.D. 1543 the Persian king Tahmasp bes- 
towed upon him the title of Khan, and six years later the parganahs of: Uchh, 
Amin, and some others were given him as a jagir. In 1571 he received the 
title of Khan Khanan. Under Shahbeg he followed his father, Mir Fazil 
Kokaltash, as governor of Bakhar, in which post he was subsequently confirmed 
by the emperor Akbar, and in 1574 he died from an attack of dronsy. He was 
one of the most powerful and important local governors of Sind. Subsequent 
governors were appointed to Bakhar, in succession, by the emperor of Delhi, 
one of them being Nawab Muhammad Sadik Khan who took over charge of 
his. office in A.D. 1585 with express instructions from the emperor to reduce 
Thathah. He encountered Mirza Jani Beg’s troops at Pat where he defeated 
them, and again upon the river, where a battle was fought in boats. The 
Nawab then turned his attention to Sehwan, but, meeting with a reverse there, 
‘fell back upon Bakhar. The Mirza received a letter from the emperor requiring 
him to pay him homage as ‘he had previously done, and to use the imperial 
coins and have the emperor’s name mentioned in the public orations. To this 
Jani Beg sent a conciliatory reply, but.it, was, not long before he again provoked 
the emperor’s wrath by assuming an equality with him. A battle of boats 
took place upon the river in which the imperial general, Nawab Khan Khainam, 
defeated Jani Beg’s troops. Subsequently peace was arranged between them, 
but not before Jani had written to his father, Mirzi Paindah Beg, and his 
son, Mirza Abul Fath, instructing them to destroy Thathah, probably with the 
mtention of preventing it from falling into the hands of the enemy, and to 
remove their families and the people to Kalyan Kot, which he had already built 
as a fort of refuge. The destruction of the city could not have been very com- 
plete, since some part of it, at any rate, was in sufficiently good condition to 
accommodate Khan Khinim and his retinue when he afterwards visited it as 
the guest of Mirza Jani Beg. Following upon this reconciliation, they both went 
together on a visit to the emperor (A.D. -1591). From this year the Tarkhan 
family surrendered the last vestige of their independence and became vassals 
of Delhi. 

Aiter confirming Mirza Jani Beg as governor of Sehwan, Thathah, and the 
seaport Lahori, the emperor invited him to make a long stay at his court, 
which lasted some eight years, during which time Mirza Ghazi Beg, his son, was 
‘Installed in charge of lower Sind. The latter being a minor, a council of regency 
wes, appointed. Jani Beg’s daughter was married to Akbar’s son Khusro> In 
A.D. 1599 Mirza Jani Beg died of apoplexy, and, under the emperor’s orders 


” Mir Ma’sim Bhah, the author of the Tarikh Ma‘sumi, was at this time in Bakhar , and received from the emperor 
the paryanuhs of Darbelah, Kakri and Chandiko, 
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his body was sent to Thathah and buried upon the Makli hill in the mausoleum, 
or rank, which still stands, though in a sad state of disrepair. - 

Upon his father’s death Mirza Ghazi Beg was confirmed as governor of 
 Thathah and its dependencies. He began his term of governorship by asserting 
his independence of the council of regency, and made and unmade appointments 
as the whim seized him. For instance, he 1s said to have raised one, Shahbazi, 
the keeper of his pigeons and dogs, to a high -post with the title of Khan. 
As he dismissed most of the old officers, putting new ones in their places, his 
conduct, naturally, very soon caused general discontent, which culminated in 
the rebellion of Aba-l-Qasim Sultan, the officer in charge of Nasrpur, who openly 
defied his authority. But this officer, after being reconciled to his chief, and 
having apparently been again received into favour, was treacherously seized and 
blinded. 

The Jam of Kakralah now gave him trouble by encroaching upon his 
- frontiers, but Mirza Ghazi Beg marched against him and drove him off. | 
‘The emperor summoned him to court; but, soon after his departure for 
Delhi, the blinded Abi-l-Qasim succeeded in making his escape only to be recap- 
- tured in the hills by Darya Khan and thrown into prison once more. On Ghazi 
Beg’s arrival at Agra (A.D. ,1604) he was received by the emperor with marked 
distinction and was confirmed fas: governor of the Subah of Sind. Akbar dying, 
Ghazi Beg secretly left the capital and returned to Thathah whence, however, 
he was immediately summoned. ‘back” again by Jahangir, who, professed to value 
his counsel in difficulties. He then appointed him to the governorship of 
Kandhar in addition to Thathah, Sehwan, and part of Multan. About this time 
the Mirza sent an embassy to Shah Abbas, king of Persia, with rich presents, 

On learning that Khusro Khan, whom he had left in charge at Thathah, had 
been misappropriating the public money, he sent Rai Khoriah, with-the title 
of Hindu Khan, to Thathah to examine the accounts. Khusro Khan, after 
some opposition, was arrested and taken back to Kandhar where Mirza Ghazi 
Beg was at the time; but the Mirzé being murdered just about that time, 
Khisro Khan, taking advantage of fhe confusion which ensued, effected his 
escape and hurried back to Thathah. Ghazi Beg’s body was brought to Thathah 
and was buried in a mausoleum in the neighbourhood of that of his father. 
He was the last of the rulers of Sind to be buried upon the Makli_ hill.’ 

The Tarkhan dynasty was succeeded by, that of the Kalhdrahs. With the 
rise to power of this family we ‘eome to comparatively recent times, but, as 
their tombs, with those of the Talpirs, who came after them, bulk 
largely among the monumental remains in Sind, it is necessary to notice 
them briefly here. They- claimed descent from Abbas, a paternal uncle 
of the Prophet, and, on that account, are sometimes called “Abb Assis. A 
‘more immediate progenitor was Adam Shah, whose tomb conspicuously 
crowns one of the hills at Sakhar, a religious leader who was killed 
by the ruler of Multan and thus became a shahtd or martyr. It was ai 
Dy ene re, ceeact thet he was buried at Sakhar. His successors gainec 
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formidable following that Mian! Nasir Muhdmmad, who succeeded to the chief- 
ship of the clan in 1696, founded the town of Khari and made it his head- 
quarters. They are at this time spoken of as the “ Sirdis,” as they came from 
Sirah or the upper Sind frontier. They were also known as the “ Fagirs.” 

Mian Nasir Muhammad was succeeded by his son Mian Din Muhammad, 
who spent the latter years of his fe at Multan. The Daudpdtahs, a rival clan, 
who had taken up their headquarters at Shikarpiir, fought withthe Sirdis for 
supremacy and gave them much trouble; but they were eventually suppressed — 
by Yar Muhammad, the brother of Mian Din Muhammad, who forged his way 
to the head of affairs, and seems to have usurped the ruling power. He died 
in A.D. 1718, and was buried in his great mausoleum at old Khudabad near 
Dadi. He was succeeded by his son Miin Nir Muhammad, who took the title 
of “ Khudayar Khan.” He carried his arms into the surrounding districts and 
greatly extended his borders. Up to this time the Kalhdrahs had confined their 
influence and operations to upper Sind, but, in A.D. 1736, the Bakhar district 
fell to their lot, Sehwan having already been brought into their possession.. In 
the next year the emperor of Delhi handed over to them the city of Thathah 
with its dependencies. | | 

‘About this time Nadir Shah, who had usurped the throne of Persia, and had 

taken Kandhar, meditated an invasion of India. Miin Nir Muhammad having 
been apprised of his intention of passingithrough Sind, sent envoys to meet him 
with the purpose of making friends as. he was not able to meet him as an 
enemy. On the approach of Nadir,.Shah,,however, panic spread throughout the 
country and the Mian and his son fled to Umarkdt, whither Nadir Shah followed 
and took them prisoners. For a substantial financial consideration Nir Muhammad 
was able to secure his reinstatement, but his two sons, Ghulim Shah and Muham- 
mad Muradyab, and subsequently Atur Khan, were taken away as hostages. 
Siwi (Sibi) was left m the hands of the Afghans, and Shikarpir with the Daud- 
potahs as of old. It is said that Nadir Shah had ordered ships to be built 
for: his use, pen Surat. Nir Muhammad was confirmed in _ his governorship by 
Ahmad Shah Dirani, who had succeeded Nadir Shah, and, in A.D. 1749, the 
Mian’s sons were. released and returned from Persia. His third son, Muradyab, 
who had proceeded to Maskat, returned, and was appointed to take entire charge 
of the financial business of the state, with his headquarters at Khudabad.2 

Mian Nir Muhammad died in A.D. 1755, and was succeeded by his son 
Muhammad Muradyab Khan. It was from about this time that the emperor of 
Delhi began to be styled “ King,” the empire having become much broken up, 
and his power and influence curtailed. 

Muhammad Muradyab Khin was confirmed in his office by the king of Delhi, 
when much rejoicing took place at Nasrpir, near which place he founded a 
new town called Muradabad. 





? The Kalhorah rulers always used the prefix “‘ Mian” to their names, which carried the meaning ot spiritual 
guide rather than temporal chief. | | 7 : 

in oe od Khudabad, which I caJ] old Khudabid, about seven miles south of Dadi, must not be confused with the 

place same name near Hala, which was, for a iime, the capital of the Talpirs, and where there are still th 
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In the fourth year of his reign, his nobles, owing to his oppression of them 
and his other subjects, conspired to dethrone him, and, having arrested him, 
they placed his brother Ghulam Shah upon the gadi. Owing to his head-quarters 
being surrounded by the floods from the river, he abandoned it, and _ built - 
another town near his father’s Muhan«anadabad and called it Allahabad. Atur 
Khin, who was, at this time, a hostage with the king, pleaded his cause with the 
latter so successfully that he was appointed governor of Sind and Ghuiim Shah 
was obliged to retire. But Atur Khan soon began to oppress the country, and, 
his nobles, becoming disgusted with him, espoused the cause of Ghulam 
Shah who, after defeating His brother in the field, was replaced upon the throne. 
In due course he was confirmed by royal decree (A.D. 1758). 

Atur Khan, having obtained the assistance of the Khan of Kalat, returned. 
to Sind and encountered Ghulim Shah near Shahbandar. The upshot of the 
engagement that followed was an arrangement whereby Ghulam Shah was to 
hold all the country from Shahgarh? to Nasrpir, including Thathah, while the 
rest was given to Atur Khan and his brother Ahmadyar Khan. Discontent 
between the two brothers, and the incapacity of Atur Khan as a ruler, enabled 
. Ghulam Shah in the end to appropriate their share of the country. Atur Khan, 
however, assisted this time by certain Daudpdtah chiefs, made yet another 
attempt to regain his lost possessions, but he eventually gave up the struggle 
and surrendered himself to Ghulam Shah-who received him with kindness. In 
1768 Ghulam Shih commenced to build. a strong tort at Nirinkdot, with . the 
view of turning that place into his, future capital, which he named Haidarabad. 
He died suddenly in A.D. 1772 of ‘paralysis. He was the son of Mian Nir 
Muhammad by a dancing girl, and it is said that Nur Muhammad obtained that 
gon through the blessings of a contemporary saint, Shah ° Abdil-Latif Bhitai. He 
is said to have been quite illiterate. His imposing mausoleum, the dome of which has 
fallen, stands upon the rocky plateau to the north of the town of Haidarabad. 

He was succeeded by his son Mién Muhammad Sarafréz Khan, who was 
confirmed in the position by Taimiir Shih who had succeeded Ahmad Shah 
Dirani. During his own and his father’s time, the Derahs (Derah Ghazi Khan 
and Derah ‘Ismail Khan) were added to the government of Sind. — 

It was during the reign of Sarafriz Khan that the Talpir Mirs came to 
the front, who were destined to supplant the Kalhdrahs in the government of 
the land, and to hold the reins of government until they m turn were over- 
thrown by the British. It seems he was much attached to the members of that 
family, but jealousy caused one, Rajah Likhi, to poison the mind of the Mian 
against them, more especially against Mir Bahram. Thus it happened that, in ~ 
spite of the advice of the faithful old Diwan, Gidimal, the Mian treacherously 
had Mir Bahram assassinated in his presence, which was immediately followed 
by that of the son, Mir Sobdar (A.D. 1774), the other son, Mir Bijar, being 
away at the time on a pilgrimage. Mir Sobdar left four sons—Fath ‘Ali Khan, 
Ghulam ‘Ali Khan, Karam ‘Ali Khan and Murad ‘Ali Khan. 

7 Shahgarh was the village of Kijah which @bulim Shah rebuilt as his temporary headquarters. In its vicinity 
he founded @ new fort which he called Shahbandar. | 
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Mir Fath Khan collected a number of Balichis and surprised Sarafraz Khin 
in his fort at Khudabad, when the latter fled by river to Haidarabad, where he 
was followed up and obliged to submit. The keys of the fort were tendered 
to Fath Khan who declined to receive them as a ruler,‘ saying that he fought on 


behalf of Mir Bijar, who, being his uncle and brother of Mir Sobdar, had aprior © 


claim. Mir Fath Khan’s derah or head-quarters were at Shahdadpir. Rajah 
Likhi, who had transferred his allegiance to Mir Fath Khan, took matters into 
his own hands and placed Mian Ghulim Nabi, son of Mian Nir Muhammad 
upon the gadi (A.D. 1777). Sarafraz Khan is said to have set his face against 
the English factories at Thathah, which had been established there in A.D. 1758, 
and they were eventually withdrawn in A.D. 1775. | 
About this time Mir Bijar returned from his pilgrimage to Makka, and, as 
soon as Kajah Likhi heard of his arrival, and fearing his vengeance, he committed 
suicide. Mian Nabi Khan, who had become a tool in the hands of Tajah Likhi, 
the son of Rajah Likhi, and his party, was prevailed upon, against his wish, 
to oppose Mir Bijar.. In an action which followed between the. two sides he sent 
confidential messengers to Mir Bijar, throwing himself upon his mercy ; but this, 
coming to the ears of Tajah Likhi, he assassinated him. He gave Mian Nabi 
a costly funeral and sent his body to Haidarabad for interment, where it now 
reposes in its mausoleum in the vicinity of that of Ghulam Shah. ‘Abdu-n-Nabi 
Khan, brother. of Mian Ghulam Nabi,had- charge of Sarafraz Khan, and other 
claimants to the throne, in the fort: of Haidarabad: where, in order to secure 
the succession to himself, he had them all, put to death. 
_ Mir Bijar, who had taken up his* residence at the new town of Khudabad, 
seeing that there was no other Kalhorah chief, summoned ‘Abdu-n-Nabi from 
Haidarabad and placed him upon the throne, the turban of rulership being placed 
upon his head at the shrine of Makhdim Nih, whence he was escorted .with 
great pomp to Khudabad and lodged in the palace of Sarafraz Khan. | Mir 
Bijar constituted himself his chief minister and counseller, and affairs of state 
were properly managed. Tajah Likhi fell into the ‘hands of ‘Abdu-n-Nabi 
and was sentenced to death, but Mir Bijah interceded for him and his life was spared. 
The Sind revenues having seriousl y declined since the time of Sarafraz, the 
. yearly tribute could not be paid to the . Kabul treasury, whereupon the king 
despatched an army under Izzatyar Khin, whom he appointed ruler of Sind in 
place of ‘Abdu-n-Nabi, but he was defeated by Mir Bijar at Shikarpir (A.D. 
1781). King Taimir then set out himself with an army against Sind, but, 
instead of opposing ‘him, Mir Bijar had a boat bridge made for his convenience 
at Rohbri, and himself set out to meet the king. Having explained matters, 
and. finding that his enemies had slandered him, the king-forgave him and con- 





firmed ‘Abdu-n-Nabi in the governorship of Sind. Soon after this Mir Bijar was — 


murdered by two Hindi Rajpits at the instigation of ‘Abdu-n-Nabi, but he 
succeeded in cutting down his assailants before himself succumbing to. their 
daggers. “Thus died the wisest, bravest and most pious nobleman, that Sind 
had ever produced.” Te was succeeded, as head of the Balich tribe, by his 
son Mir “Abdullah. The head-quarters of the Mirs was now at Shahdadpir. . 


* 
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‘Abdu-n-Nabi, fearing revenge at the hands of ‘Abdullah, fled, with a few 
-adherents, to Kalat; and, as he refused to return, the latter placed a fagir,* 
Sadik ‘Ali Khan, on the throne, he being a distant relation of the late ruler, 
-whom he discovered at Khat on the river. 

As Mian Sadik ‘Ali Khan was a religious devotee he did not interest himself 
in the affairs of state, and left that entirely to “Abdullah Khan. ‘Abdu-n-Nabi, 
_assisted first by the Khan of Kalat,and then by the chief of Bahawalpir, made 
‘unsuccessful attempts to regain his lost throne. He now sought to be reconciled 
with Mir ‘Abdullah, and the latter, believing im his sincerity, was thrown off 
his guard, with the result that one day ‘Abdu-n-Nabi, getting him and his 
relation Mir Fath Khan at a disadvantage, had them both assassinated together 
-with their adherents. The Mir’s friends and relations, however, collecting a 
force around them, once again compelled “Abdu-n-Nabi to flee for safety to his 
friend of Kalat. In an ‘engagement that took place Tajah ‘Likhi was killed 
(A.D. 1782). Mir Fath Khan, who had been elected, on the death of ‘Abdullah, 
as chief of the Balichi clans, was in command of the forces in this action, which 
was fought near the village of Halani. Mian ‘Abdu-n-Nabi ‘for the third time 
sought the assistance of the chief of Kalat, with the result that the Brohi 
army, that was placed at his disposal, deserted him on arriving at the Indus, 


and returned home (1783): Hel sow appears to have retired from the struggle ; but, 

-hearing that there were quarrels and factions between the Talpir chiefs, he deter- 
mined upon one more throw.of ‘the “die and petitioned Taimir Shah for help, 
telling him he had been invited to return, by Mir Suhrab. An Afghan force was 
sent to his assistance while, at the same time, he obtained additional help from 
the Khan of Kalat; but, in a battle that ensued, these forces were defeated and 
dispersed (1787). Taimir then marched to Sind in person only to return imme- 
diately on hearing of trouble m the far-away provinces of his own dominions. 
But he eventually resumed his expedition to Sind, when Mir Fath ‘Ali Khan 
appeasing his wrath, a treaty was made whereby the latter engaged to pay certain 
-enhanced tribute. | : 

About this time Mir Fath ‘Ali Khan moved his head-quarters from Khuda- 
bad (near Hala) to Haidarabad which became the capital of the Talpirs 
from this time onwards; and here he erected additional accommodation 
within the fort for the residence of himself and brothers. He divided 
Sind into seven shares, of which he retained three for himself. Two 
he apportioned to Mir Suhrab Khan, who was the ancestor of the Mirs of | 
Khairpir, one to his own relations, and one to Mir Thirah Khan, who 
became the head of the Mirs of Mirpur (Mirpur-Khas). Later, on the 
death of Mir Murad ‘Ali Khan, these shares were further subdivided. In this 
manner the whole of Sind was divided into small shares, each being retained 
-by a young Mir, who considered himself independent of every other. But Mir 
Nir Muhammad Khan, the eldest of the, Mirs at Haidarabad, came to be 





© "The word jagir, Fredunbeg tells us, was a respectable term or title for a courtier or a follower of the Kalhorah 
By 2 i. ae eS Se rm AL. bh. af dha cla Tzinnra and Mira. the word is inscribed 


The British. 
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aakiinwisdged ‘as the chief ruling prince in Sind. Of these separate states only 
one—that of Khairptir—survives, as such, to the present day. 
Taimir Shih died in A.D. 1793, and was succeeded, on the throne of Kabul, 


-by his. son Zaman Shah, who confirmed the Mir in -‘his government of Sind. 


Mir Fath ‘Ali Khan died in A.D. 1862, when his body was taken to Khudabad 
(near Hala) and buried: near his relations.4 | | 

During the struggles between ‘Abdu-n-Nabi and the Mir, and: the rebellion 
of certain of the Talpiris, the country suffered terribly from the depredations 
of the troops, both home and foreign, who ravaged the land most unmercifully. 


Foreign armies, brought in to aid one side or the other, seem to have had no 


other object than plunder. 

The Talpirs held the country from this time onward until at the battle of 
Miani when it passed into the hands of the British. The government of the 
country—what there was of it—was carried on in a very free and easy manner by 
these chiefs, who spent most.of their time and means in hunting, a pastime of 
which they were inordinately fond. Most of the land, and that of the best, chiefly 
along the river, was set apart and enclosed as shikdrgarhs or hunting preserves, 


_Where the country people were chiefly occupied in beating up game for their 


masters; and these shikargarhs were most jealously cared for to the general 
neglect of the rest of the country. | | 

Itis needless to go into further-details regarding the doings of the Talpir 
chiefs. They lived in indolent ease~and rude luxury, and built themselves gaudy 
but shoddy mausolea in two great groups near the Kalhorah tombs at Haidars- 
bad and Khudabad, which they bedecked plentifully with brightly coloured en- 
amelled tiles. By degrees, British influence had begun to make itself felt in the 
province, and in A.D. 1799 a commercial mission was opened up, but for some 
time the presence of European merchants or officials was not very favourably 
received. English factories were, in time, established, and, of course, these required 
troops to guard their interests. A Resident at the court of Haidarabad, and 
commercial and political treaties followed naturally, until the final rupture which 
ended in the battle of Miani (A.D. 1843) and the downfall of Balichi rule in 
Sind. In the meantime the Kabul ruler still asserted his suzerainty, and com- 
pelled the Mirs to pay up substantial tribute. During most of this time the 
rupees used in Sind were those coined by the Kabul government. It was not 
until the time of Mir Murad ‘Ali Khan that coins were struck m his own name 
at Haidarabad. : 


? Mir Karam ‘Ali Khin was the first of the Talpir rulers to be buried at Haidarabad, in A.D, 1828. 





PREHISTORIC REMAINS AND RUDE STONE 
MONUMENTS. 
F the prehistoric and rude stone monuments of Sind, traces. of which have 
() been found in the valley of the Indus, and in the wilder country among the 
hills that separate Sind from Balichistan, we know very little as yet. To 
undertake the study of these remains satisfactorily, requires a considerable initial 
general knowledge of the subject to start with, if false and hasty deductions, from 
superficial examination, are to be avoided. With prehistoric monuments, especially, 
the “ Bill-Stumps-his-mark ” trap is ever set forthe unwary. Hence it is not sur-_ 
prismg that so very few among local officials, who have the best opportunities 
of coming across them, have attempted to explore them in any methodical 
manner. Casual accounts have been written of a few ol these remains, but they 
. generally lack more definite details, inieasurements and photographs.? 

Among the earliest prehistoric remains are the “cores” and “flakes” of 
the Neolithic inhabitants found in the. ‘valley of the Indus, chiefiy in the vicinity 
of Rdhri and Sakhar, which are of flint from the nummulitic limestone. The 
following notice of these is taken from the lately published Catalogue Raisonné 
ot the Prehistoric Antiquities in the Indian Museum at Calcutta : “In Sind, on the 
hills near Sukkur and Rohri, quantities of imperfect flakes and cores are found 
made from the flint which abounds in the nummulitic limestone. Many of the 
cores are from 3 to 4 inches long. Some smaller but very perfectly and regularly 
shaped cores of the same material have also been found in the bed of the Indus 
at Sakhar.”’* The early finds, from the bed of the river, have been described by 
Sir John Evans,? while later examples are recorded by W. T. Blanford who 
writes: “There can be little doubt about the late age of these cores. They 
are by far the most carefully formed of any hitherto found in India, and are 
so far superior to all ordinary forms made of the same material, that, as was 
- pointed out by Mr. .Evans in the Geological Magazine, they rather resemble 
those of obsidian which are found in Mexico and im some other places. Mr. 
Fedden noticed a peculiarity in many of the cores, which I do not recollect having 
seen before; this is that several of them, at the base, ue the sSEaenratoe 
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2 Mr. G. E. L. Carter, of the Indian Civil Service, has taken up this subject, as far ashe is ablé in ihe inter. 
vals between his official duties, and the accounts and photographs he has sent me give promise ot further inter- 
esting results of his research. 
See Manual of the Geology of India, Pt. I, p. 442 
® Geological “Magazine, 1866, pp. 433-434, with plates. 
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of a flat surface ground by artificial means. The material is in all cases- 
nummulitic flint. 

‘“‘T am much disposed to believe that the cores found in the Indus were: 
made by a different people from those who chipped their. flakes on the hills. 
around. This may be due to the more civilized flake-makers having established 
themselves on the river’ bank, while their less expert contemporaries roamed . 
among the neighbouring hills or visited them for the purpose of obtaining « 
stock of cutting implements; or the former may have lived later, when the art 
of flint chipping had been brought to greater perfection. There is a possibility 
that the best flints were selected and carried home to the dwellings on the bank | 
of the river, in order that cutting flakes might be obtained from them by pres-. 
sure, while less perfect materials were utilized and thrown away at once.1 Hovw- 
ever it may have happened, it is certain that all the specimens I have yet seen. 
from the river bed are singularly well formed, shewing as a rule no trace of a 
flaw, and although an occasional well-shaped core may be found on the hills,. 
the majority are broken or imperfect.” | 

Lieutenant Twemlow, R.E., who found these, discovered them three feet. 
below the rock in the bed of the river. - The specimens were from “ a mass of 
flints, packed together, in layers of from one and a half to two feet in thickness,” 
testing on limestone which proved to be true nummulitic limestone, full of 
N. levigata, and covered by recent silt- deposit. 

Most of what we know about prehistoric monuments in Sind is contained’ 
in an article by tlie late Sir Bartle. Frere, when he was Commissioner of Sind, 
who visited some of these about 1851; in which he quotes communications from. 
Captain Preedy, Collector of Karachi, and other local officers, and contributed - 
an account to the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1851 (Vol. V, p. 349). He tells us that cairns and cromlechs, such as de-- 
scribed by. Captain Meadows Taylor, are common on the road to Shah Billawal.,. 
in Balichistin, and also on the once road from Karachi to Kotri. They are- 
generally known as “ Kaffirs’ graves.” 

There are numerous stone enclosures, the three principal ones being: one- 
near Karachi, a second near Dunraj, on the direct road to Sehwan, and a third. 
in the valley of the Hab, near the village of “ Oomed Alli Chootah,” about a hundred. 
miles north of Karachi. The whole of these enclosures face east and west, and 
are constructed from large unhewn stones, piled together without cement ; they are 
in the shape of a parallelogram, and are usually divided by transverse walls into 
several apartments.. They vary in dimensions, that near Karachi being 112° 
paces in length by 15 in breadth, the one near Dunraj about half that size, and 
the third being still smaller. 

Cromlechs are not numerous, only one having been. noticed, a few yards 
in front of the stone enclosure near Dunraj. 

Cairns, met with, are piles of unhewn stones, varying from 6 to 10 feet in 
height. They are very numerous and are supposed to be comparatively modern. 
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1 aE Sa or overlooked the fact, that the Indus did not flowin the Sakhay- 
Robri bed, or near it, until long ages after this period. H. C. 
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Graves and barrows are frequently met with, either singly or collectively, and 
are always spoken of by the Sindhis as the graves of former Kaffir inhabitants. 
They are found most numerous in the vicinity of hot springs, and are usually 
covered with large stones, and are about two feet high, eight or nine in breadth 
and from fifteen to twenty in length. None of these seem to have been opened. 
The graves are most numerous in the valley of “ Naing,” where Mr. Frere also. 
found “‘a rude kind of tope” which stood on the top of a small limestone 
‘hill, in which the spring that waters the valley has its source. It is constructed 
of Jarge unhewn stones, put <together without cement, and is said by the inhabi- 
.tants to be over the remains of some of their tribe who were slain in battle 
with Delhi troops. Captain Preedy thought it far older. The dimensions he: 
gives are, height of lower storey 7 feet, of second 6 feet, and the third 3 feet. Each 
storey is circular and apparently solid, the lower beimg 12 feét, the second 6 
feet and the third 3 feet in diameter. A flight of steps on the eastern face lead 
‘up to the top of the first storey. Nir Muhammad Kalhorah intended to have 
fortified the neighbouring hills, where the spring has its source, but, beyond 
collecting heaps of stones for this purpose, nothing further was done. 

Not far from the spring head in the valley of “ Kehm,” are to be found: 
several rude caves hewn out of the rock, which have evidently been used as. 
human habitations, though now used as cattle sheds. There is a small cave. 
between the town of Sehwin and the-bandar, called the “Ek Thamb” or One- 
Pillared cave, which was visited by) Dr. ‘Wilson and is noticed in his Memoir 
on. the Cave Temples, etc., of Western~India. There are also several rude caves. 
in the rock near the springs at ““Kahee.”* | | 

With reference to the.stone graves, Captain Preedy wrote: “ The stone graves: 
alluded to by Mr. Macleod are found in great numbers throughout the hilly district 
which extends along our western frontier. They are usually met with in elevated 
positions, and consist of three or four large stones set on edge, with a flat stone 
placed horizontally on the top. There would appear to have been no uniform. 
rule observed as +o the direction in which these graves were placed, as in the groups 
I have met with they are found in all directions. I had the pleasure of pointing 
‘out one of these groups to you [Mr. Frere] a few days ago, on the hills near 
Waghodur, and I think we both agreed that, with the exception of the hole 
in one of the side stones or walls,+ the graves exactly resemble those described 
by Captains Taylor and Congreve, and we are, I think, justified in regarding 
both as the remains of the same Scythic Druidical race.” 

Mr. J. Macleod, writing to Mr. Frere, said : “In the hill country west of | 
the Indus, graveyards far from human habitations are frequent. They are the- 
‘purial grounds of particular tribes and families, to which the dead are brought 
at times from a considerable distance. In such places certain graves are pointed. 
out as those of Kaffirs; they are generally well defined, with large stones set 
on edge, and are easily distinguished from the more modern graves of the 
J Doimens, with bole in one of the side stones, are found in the south, such as those on the hill at Aihoe 

in the Bijépar district. See my Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese Districts, under Aihole. H.C. * 
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** Similar graves are found in sequestered spots, without admixture of Muham- 
madan graves, one spot being a small valley between ‘Run Pittana’ and 
‘Moulmacharee’ in the direct road between Haidarabad and Karachi. 

Scattered over the hill country in every direction, enclosures of stone, 


called by the natives “ Kaffir Kote,” are to be found....... They are of too 


small a size for dwellings. Some of these may be seen on the right bank of 
the Gugger river. | 

“Near the village of Truck, on the direct road from Kurrachee to Sehwan, 
is a remarkable erection, not, I think, of modern date. It is composed of a 
double row of upright stones, and is in the form of a cross, the arms being in. 
the direction of the cardinal points. The top is yet [1851] in part covered with 
large stones, the length of which may range from 6 to 9 feet.” 

Mr. Carter, I.C.S., has recently discovered several remains of this class in 
the Mol valley, about twenty miles from Karachi, amongst them being one pile 
‘which he calls an altar. It looks like a great stack of dressed stone left’ by some ~ 
‘builder or contractor (See Plate ITI). But the rude carvings upon it look like 
old work, and yet it is possible, however improbable it may be, that the rough 
outlines of a horse and a camel may be the handiwork of some nomadic camel- 
men whiling away the time whilst: their animals were browsing. Still, if this 
were so, who stacked the stones there? The rosettes in the circles, upon these 
stones, are exactly like those upon the- Sonda tomb (See Plate XCVI), and the 
horseman has its counterpart upon one at Pir Patho (See Fig. 27); so that, 
whatever age the pile may be, I doubt..whether the carvings are any older than 
the Baliich tombs which I have described ‘further on. But the presence of other | 
remains such as stone circles, cromlechs and dolmens in the neighbourhood . 
supports the claim for the antiquity of this pile. As will be seen in the photograph, 
there are some letters scrawled on either side of the horse, as if intended to 
be the name of the horseman. Looked at sideways they look very like Persian 
or Arabic characters, but, if they were carved upon the stones after they were 
set up, then it would-seem that they should be read downwards vertically. I 
must say that I am strongly inclined to accept them as Persian letters. The 
absence of dots, or other diacritical marks, makes it difficult to make. sense 
out of it. Mr. Carter says: “On the strength of one piece of carved stone 
which, unfortunately, I did not take away with me, and of the” general cir- 
cumstances, I believe this is a Eurasian-Greek altar of about B.C. 150.” It 
is not easy to form. any definite judgment upon one or two small photo- 
graphs, so I refrain from saying more about it. Mr. Carter, in his further investi- 
gations, may be able yet to verify or modify his views. He says that, in 


-the Mol valley, there was a large stone age settlement where he made a consi- 


derable collection of stone age implements. He has traced the stone age men 
as far as Unarpiir, where he found ‘five little megalithic altars. At the Tharro! 
near Gujo, between Gharo and Thathah, where there is a wonderful walled’ 
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neolithic city, he made a fine collection of flints.. He also found some at 
Budhke Tahar on the other side of the river opposite Jarak, upon two tumuli 
of brick debris, which look like the remains of Buddhist buildings, possibly 
stupas. 3 
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BRAHMANABAD-MANSURA-MAHFUZAH. 


YO ancient site in western India has given rise to more controversy, or has 
\ been more harried by ths excavator, than that which has been known as 
Brahmanabid or Bahmanabad, situated in the hitherto deserted plains 

‘which stretch away to the east of the Indus, eight miles south-east of the railway 
station of Shahdadpir, and forty-three miles north-east of Haidarabad. The suggested 
sites for the famous city of Tagara, of the Greek writers, have also, from time 
to time, evoked considerable discussion, but the uncertainty of its ever-shifting 
positions, coupled with its meagre superficial remains, if any, have hitherto pre- 
vented its further investigation with the pick and the shovel. Not so Brahman- 
abad, which has served as a great bran pie to many an amateur explorer and 
curio hunter, who, with no further purpose in view than the turning up of some 
object of intrinsic value or uncommon character, has dug and raked about over 
Its site in what seemed to him the most_likely corners. But, beyond broken 
‘Shell bangles, pottery sherds, occasional beads and much corroded copper coins, 
‘they have rarely found any object to repay them for their trouble. There ig 
‘the spirit of gambling in it—each fresh. visitor hopes to be lucky where others 
have failed.* In a more systematic manner, a series of excavations were carried | 
out by Messrs. Bellasis and Richardson in 1854, the results of whose investiga- 
tions were published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and the Illustrated London News of the 2ist February, 1857, while some 
of the objects unearthed were deposited in the British Museum, and others in 
the museum of the Bombay Society. Amongst these there was nothing of any 
special interest or value. But far more disastrous to the site than the work 
of all the relic-hunters together has been the havoc wrought by the people of — 
the villages round about, both far and near, who, like the present Egyptian, 
having discovered the fertilizing properties of the earth upon old sites, impreg- 
nated, as it is, with certain salts, the result of many centuries of human occupa_ 
tion, carry it away in great quantities to their fields. This annual process 
of denudation of the site has, long ago, almost obliterated all signs of the plan 
of the city, which the fallen ruined heaps still afforded, or of any of its build- 
ings that once jostled one another for room on its crowded area; The hoe of 
the cultivator is now very surely wiping out every trace of the jJower- courses 
of the walls, which up to now have been protected within the mounds (Plates 
IV—XVIII and Figs. 4—8). | 
"\ For a diverting account of an imaginary exploration at Brahmanabad, and an uncxpeoted ihe, nok with 


the traditional serpent, but with a real live trooper of Alexander the Great—a local Rip Van Winkle—see Mr, Cox’s 
article in East and West for March and April, 1908. : . 
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Until the great Jimrio canal was constructed, which, with its network of 
branches, is transforming a waste wilderness into smiling corn fields, the site 
lay on an extensive arid plain, in many places scored with the beds of ancient 
streams, each of which, in turn, has dried up as the main river has_ shifted 
its course westwards. The general plan of the ‘site resembles, in shape, an old 
top-boot with the sole presented to the north-west and the leg stretching towards 
the south-east, and the whole of it is covered with rolling mounds of brick debris, 
cut up into irregular blocks by a network of furrows which indicate the alignment 
of its former roads and streets (Plates IV-VI). Beyond the stump of an occasional 
wall, no structure now stands, save in one place, about the centre of the ruins 
towards the eastern side, where the tower-like remains of what may possibly. 
have been-a stiipa, by its very loneliness, accentuates the utter desolation 
around. Like Babylon of old, this once renowned city has been most thoroughly 
“swept with the besom of destruction.” There is a total absence of stone 
masonry of any kind, but lumps of charred wood, scattered throughout the 
debris, indicate the former presence of woodwork of some description. 

- Before considdring the question of the identification of the site, I shall 
describe, shortly, the results of my own investigations on the spot. Generally, 
any deep excavation through the mounds reveals two distinct periods’ of occupa- 
tion at least. In the upper crust are found the foundations of walls built of 
bricks of the small size and shapes usually associated with Muhammadan work. 
In some cases there is a mixture of- ‘these’ with a small percentage of the very 
large Hindi bricks such as were in tse, before the advent of the Arabs -into 
Sind. But, far deeper in the excavitiGn; with generally a thick layer of earth, 
potsherds, ashes and other debris between, are found portions of walls built 
entirely of the larger bricks. As will be seen in the photographs, walls have 
been built upon walls, crossing one another in all directions, which shew very 
clearly that in these sections we have evidence of two or more successive 
occupations of the ground. In the north-west corner of the city are a number 
of great pits from which earth has been carried away, showing interesting 
sections through some of the higher mounds. Upon the top of one of these 
we unearthed the foundation walls of a large building with its many small 
rooms, the whole being planted upon'the mound. It was in the sections here 
that great numbers of buried earthen bowls of large size were found (Plate VII). 

It is in the upper layer that are found most of the beads and coins, 
especially the later Muhammadan coins; but there is an absence of anything 
of value. Corroded copper coins are plentiful, silver exceedingly rare, and gold 
not as yet found. Nor are there any domestic utensils of any value, though 
there surely must have been such in metal. There is little but broken pottery, 
and even this of the very commonest kind. There can be little doubt, that each 
layer was thoroughly exploited and ransacked, both for treasure and building 
material, by the settlers of each successive period 

A preliminary account of this site was published in the Progress Reports of the Archeological Survey of 


India, Western Circle, for the years 1895-96, 1896-97 and 1908-09, and also in the ee ee 
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Along one street alone, and upon the wegteate we cleared the foundations of 
three mosques, with their buttressed mihrabs, all placed in their usual positions, 
that is, directed towards Makka; and this position the builders seem to have 
got exactly, the direction being a trifle south of west. There is no mistaking 
the foundation and plan of a mosque’ when found, for it is almost invariably 
constructed with. three walls forming three sides of a rectangle, the fourth side. 
-or entrance, being ‘open towards the east.° When, with this arrangement, are 
found the projecting buttresses on the outside, indicating the mzhrdbs, or prayer 
niches within, as in this case, one of which is always in the centre of the back 
wall, there can be no doubt of the religious nature of the building (Plate VIII). 
Excavations, that were made at a spot about a furlong to the west of the thul, 
or tower, disclosed what may possibly have been the foundation of a very large 
-mosque. Being at a much lower level than those just mentioned, it was 
probably a much older building, and, possibly, the first mosque erected by 
the Arabs after taking the city. We were not able, with our limited time and 
funds to uncover the whole area. Placed in six regular rows, seven. to eight 
feet apart, twelve rectangular blocks of brick masonry, each measuring seven 
feet by three, were laid bare, with other fragments of masonry as of a wall 
surrounding them on the north and west (Plates VIII and IX). These blocks 
are four feet six inches apart in their rows; and, if they formed the founda- 
tions for double or linked pillars -of-a mosque, as are often found in such 
buildings, in this case of wood, it “would require, at least, sixty such to 
complete the building and preserve its proper proportions. This would mean 
a building measuring about 114 feet by'°73 feet. Eleven of these foundations | 
were uncovered, namely, the whole row of five in the north end and three in 
each of the next two rows, the rows running from front to back of the build- - 
ing. What lends colour to the supposition that this may have been a mosque 
was the discovery, in one place, among these foundations, of about two 
basketsful of the sherds of large earthenware pots with Arabic writing upon 
them, in black ink, covering both the outsides and the insides of the fragments. 
This writing seemed to. consist largely of names repeated over and over again 
and, like talismanic cups, so much used by Muhammadans, may have been 
intended to contain water rendered specially efficacious in certain circumstances, 
as a healing agent, by being brought into contact with the name of some 
revered local saint. Most of the pottery, shewn in the coloured illustration. 
in red and buff ware, was obtained in this excavation. Upon one fragment is 
painted, in black, a two-lumped! camel, not now seen in Sind so: far as I am 
aware (Plate X). 

These foundations, as may be seen in the illustrations, .are considerably below 
the ruined walls upon the surface, but they are, themselves, built imme- 
diately upon older work. The latter, so far as we uncovered it, appears to 
be a large brick drain to which are attached, at intervals, flat earthenware 
ovai slabs which look like libation slabs. They are connected with a main drain 
by short lengths of earthen piping, That this drain has no connection with 
the great briek foundations is evident trom the fact that the latter are built 
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over it in places, and the drain runs diagonally across the end of the plan and 
has no symmetrical arrangement with it. It is constructed entirely of the very 
large old Hindi bricks, and it is likely that it was from some large Hindi 
building, that stood here, that the Arabs obtained the bricks with which they 
built these foundations. They were easily. removed from the older work as the 
only cementing material in those days was mud. Found in this lower layer were 
several unmistakable Hindi objects such as an image of Ganapati, another of 
Siva and Parvati, and a head, possibly, of Siirya. There were also found a small 
bronze lamp, a small glass bottle, and the broken-off and well carved kirtimukha of 
a stone libation slab (Plate IX), and, in addition to these, an earthenware trough. 
_ Im the upper ruins, several broken arches were met with in which the flat 
Muhammadan bricks, forming the radiating voussoirs, are set edge to edge in 
their different rings, instead of 
flat side to flat side as might have 
been expected. This method was 
used in the construction of the 
thil, and the same arrangement 
was found in the sti#pa at Mirpir- 
Khas. The largest size of brick 
used in the oldest and deepest 
work was 16}xX10}x24. In the 
great brick foundations the bricks, 
for the most ; art, measure 14?x 
91 <2 inches. | 
A great number of deep narrow 
wells were found all over the site. 
Within the limited area of the 
brick foundations, just described, 
there were found no less than 
seven, so, if they are as numerous 
over the whole city site they must 
exist in thousands. Probably 
most houses had their own 
private wells (Plate VIII and Fig. 
4): That they belonged to the 
latest occupation is shown by 
the fact that they start from the 
upper surface and are, in many 
cases, carried down through the 


pees 





oo masonry of the lower walls to the 
| = = sand below the alluvial deposit 
underneath the lower strata of 
Fig. 4.—Narrow wells at Brahmanabad. masonry. In sinking one of 


these wells they had cut through a six-inch water pipe. These narrow wells are 
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about two feet in diameter, and are formed of deep earthenware rings or short 


cylinders, placed one upon the other, thus forming great vertical pipes. Each of 
these rings, or sections, has a flange top and bottom in order that, when placed 
one upon the other, they may not telescope into. each other. I found wells, rather 
larger in satire than these, still being made of earthenware at Pattan in North 
Gujarat, but, in this case, the rings were made in sections. These narrow wells 
remind one 2, modern cast-iron tubular pillars where the flanges are riveted 
together.1 The wide distribution of these over- the site seems to point to the 
drying up or change in the course of the river that flowed past Brabmanabad 
during the last occupation. Two large wells were found, one on the site exca- 
vated. near the hal and another, about eight feet in diameter, on the plain to 
the east of the city, across: the river bed, the bricks bemg large and carefully 
moulded to the curve of the well. Until the-Jamrao canal was brought along 
the west side of the city site, the only water, immediately available, was 
obtained from a deep well in the little hamlet to the east of the thal and 
almost in the river bed. 

The loose objects found during excavation embrace pottery of various kinds, 
clay balls and toys, shells, and bangles made from them, stone and glass beads, 
glassware in fragments, mutilated Hindi images, coins and coin moulds in baked 
clay, rusted masses of iron, which were_once sword blades and sword hilts 
fragments. of turned ivory and othet.fodds} and ends. Such articles are winlty 
found on ancient sites, especially _ in “northern India. | ? 





The earthen pot having been in'so ereat demand for domestic use in every 


household throughout the brick and pottery districts of the Panjib and Sind, 


and being so fragile and often replaced, it is no wonder that the heaps of debris 
which cover the ground should consist largely of accumulations of potsherds 
(Plate X and Figure 5). Fragments, and very rarely a whole specimen, of four 
distinct kinds are found, namely, a common red which is most abundant; 


eommon black, or rather dark grey, both plain. and decorated ; plain buff ware, 
_ of a harder material, not so common; and buff ware glazed both inside and out, 


which is rare. The last two kids were probably imported by the Arabs, and’ 
were not made in Sind. Amongst the first, or common red kind, are the pots 
which were used for the storage of water and other ordinary domestic purposes, 
some of them with spouts: and lids.2. There were also found small plates and 
saucers with little handless cups in shape like a diminutive flower pot, and 
little lipped vessels for batties or oil lamps. At Depar Ghangro, the site about 
six miles to the north-west, we dug up in the open plain the fragments of 
at least four pots or goblets of different patterns, of one of which we recovered 


sufficient pieces to fit one half wget by joming up the pieces spon a lamp 





L ‘Similar wells have been found on the ancient site of Sravasti. Annual Report of the auohodlogioa Beviey 
gi India for 1907-08, 110, 


? Pots with spouts, similar in shape to these, are found figured on the ancient Padan rock in the Thana district 
(Thana Gazetteer, Part Til, appendix). This has always been a favourite shape of drinking pot with the Mubam- 
madans. Spouied vessels were dug up at Besnagar (Archeological Survey Annual, 1913-14, Pl. LXI). 
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of clay. This is shown in the illustration (Fig. 5), the back of it being no 
| existent. The ornament is raise 
having been applied after the p 
was made, and a piece of a mou 
for stamping out this ornament w 
found, it being shaped to the cur 
of the pot. Somewhat similar d 
corated vessels are still being ma 
at Haidarabad. Broken handles a: 
necks, of the plain buff variety, sh¢ 
that they were chiefly water goble 
holding & pint to a quart while t 
fragments of the glazed ware indica 
very large jars, from a foot to ty 
and a half feet in diameter. T 
-eolours of the glazes are bli 
green and white, the inside general 
being of a lighter tint than t 

outside. 
The largest articles in the potte 
Fig. 5.—Vase unearthed at Depar Ghangro. le are the pron bens; eae: 
| Contre for the Art noticed as being found in the nort 
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west quarter of the city. Here they are found embedded below the suriac 


and are underneath the foundations of the upper walls, the latter, in sor 
cases, cutting through them; they all occur m an upright postion, and oft 
telescoped one within the other (Plate VII). They are bowl-shaped, and measu 
three to three feet six inches across the top, and are about two feet six inch 
deep. They have no flat bottom to stand upon, the bottom being round wi 
a projecting protuberance—the excess of the lump of clay out of which th 
were turned—hence they were not intended to stand upright upon a flat surfac 
but to be wholly or partly set in the earth. They- now contain nothing b 
earth, brickbats and ash, washed into them in the course of ages. Just su 
jars, though better made, were seen by us in the Chanda district of the Cent: 
Provinces, placed beside wells ‘for holding water for cattle. These, then, we 
probably used for the same purpose, possibly in connection with the — sta 
stables. There would be a constant breakage going on, and new ones wou 
be planted within the broken ones, just as we find them, in such great numbers. 

Other objects of baked earthenware are balls of various. sizes, measur! 
from two to six inches in diameter (Plate XI). They are found in great qua 
tities, embedded in the earth, on the other side of the river. to the east of t 
city ; and, in the absence of stone, which is not found in this neighhourhoc 
they were no doubt used as missiles for slings and catapults. The people 


the © village call this spot, on that account, the t6p-khana@ or arsenal, 1 
ee Se al ee ee ee LL hackkot fl anf rusted fragcmer 
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Both here and at Depar Ghangro are found abundance of small shells of 
many shapes and sizes.’ They are scattered over the whole place, some of them 
bemg very small, reminding one of the seashore; while, in some places, 
large areas are quite white from the ‘quantities crushed and pulverised upon the 
surface (Plate XII). Out of some of the excavations were obtained several old 
conch shells—the Hindi sankha—some quite decayed, and great quantities of 
shell bangles made from’ these, the shell being cut across in sections and joined 
together with wire exactly as we find them still made and worn by the women 
of the Brinjari tribe. In many cases ornamental designs were incised upon them, 
and, as they have somewhat the appearance of ivory when polished, Mr. Bellasis 
and others have mistaken them for such. Some of these shells were found cut 
away to the core, the outer wall of the shell being alone used. Similar fragments to 
these are found on the site of Charsada, and, indeed upon most old sites in the 
north. We did find ivory in a room in one place, and from it being in 
lumps and partly turned, we judged the place to have been that of an ivory 
turner. The ivory is more or less disintegrated, whereas the shell seldom seemed 
to have suffered in the same way. 

Beads ‘are found scattered about through the ruins, but, excepting in one 
case, they were not found in any quantities together. In the exceptional case 
we found about a pound of glass beads, much like the common old-fashioned 
English glass bead, made by breaking’ up» glass tubing into short sections. 1n 
plate XIII eight of these are seen M=the row of glass beads to the right of 
the centre. They are very much decayed, and have, of course, lost their polished 
surfaces. But, far more common than these glass ones, are the beads 
made from the precious stones such as cornelian,' chalcedony, amethystine quartz, 
heematite or bloodstone, rock crystal, lapis lazuli and onyx. In the case of these 
stones, each bead had to be cut, polished, and drilled separately, and this, alone, would 
show how cheap labour must have been in those far off days, for the beads 
are very plentiful. The drilling was done half from one end and half from the 
other, and, with the transparent stones, it is seen that the holes seldom met 
truly ; indeed, some do not meet at all. These were made locally, for at Depar 
G Thandie we came across the sites of several lapidaries’ houses where we scraped 
together several basketsful of chips of all these kinds of stones, and, among 
them, raany undrilled and unfinished beads. They are made of all sizes and 
shapes, depending entirely upon the size and shape of the rough pieces, from 
an eighth of an inch to an inch and a half in length—round, flat, oblong, 
barrelled-shaped and cylindrical. Many of the cornelian beads, which vary, in 
colour from a pale pinkish straw colour to a deep red, are figured on the surface 
with some white pigment which appears to have been burnt in, and cannot 
be moved by scraping with a penknife. The designs drawn are very simple, 
peing, for the most part, plain lines, little iiecdan or zigzags. No letters or 
writing appear upon any of these, but we found one little cornelian seal with 
Kufic of Arabic letters engraved upon the surface. Mr. Bellasis also found 








* Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India for 1902-3, p. 152. 
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similar ones, and one with devanggari letters. Of these he writes : “ Among the 
curiosities found at Brahmanabad, showing an advanced state of art, are some 
beautiful engravings on cornelians and agate. Many of them are perfect gems 
of art, and, like the intaglios of Rome, are polished on the inside of the device 
—an art, I believe, now lost. Some that were found had upon them a bull, 
and others a lion; some merely a name in Arabic, and some in characters 
resembling the Darankia or Sanskrit: most of these appeared cut in ovals and 
circles.” From this we may gather that the art was an ancient one continued 
through the period of the Arab occupation 

In connection with the cornelian beads, with designs upon them traced in 
white, Mr. Bellasis writes: ‘‘ Respecting the cornelian ornaments found figured 
with patterns in white lines, on a perfectly smooth surface, and which I thought 
so curious in my first paper, I have made further enquiry : and while at Sehwan, 
in upper Sind, an old city famed for cornelian engravers, I found some stones 
figured in exactly a similar manner. On examination it was ascertained that the 
chief ingredients used were potash, whitelead, and the juice of the Kirar bush 
(Capparis aphylla), made into a thick liquid, and applied with a pen on the corne- 
lian, which, on being exposed to red heat in charcoal, rendered the device indelible.””! 

Glassware is rarely found, and, as might be expected, it is, as a rule, in 
fragments. The surfaces of the pieces that are found are, almost always, decom- 
posed and weathered into fine laminw@ ‘which produce those beautiful iridescent 
colours of the rainbow. The only whole object in glass, that we were fortunate 
enough to find, is a dainty little bowl..of..blue glass which seems to have been 
overlaid with white or cream enamel, possibly. with the same mixture that was 
used on the cornelian beads. It is remarkably like many a small flower bow! 
made at the present day, but its decomposed state, and the iridescent colours of 
its surface save it from the suspicion of having been bought in a modern faney 
goods shop. 

At one spot were found a great many fragments of Hindii stone inlages, 
one of which was the frame which surrounded animage, most elaborately carved 
with rings of little gods around the top and down the sides (Plate XIV). 
Occupying the principal positionon theframe, immediately above the place where 
the head of the image would have been, is Strya, with the lotus in either hand 
and wearing his long boots. To accentuate his importance the more, he is repeated 
on either side and above. On his right is Brahma, showing three of his faces, 
while, upon his left, is Siva with trident and snake. Above Siirya isa little 
goddess, and Ganapati figures frequently. The frame, in all probability, encircled 
an image of Sirya, whose worship was prevalent in this part of India. Multan 
was famous for its great temple of Siirya, which was destroyed by the Muham- 
madans about the tenth century, and was converted into a mosque. Hiuer: Tsiang 
teiis us wae there were, in his time, at Multan, eight =e of the Brahmanical 





; 1 For farther illustrations of these beads seo the articl-end plates, some of them coloured, by Mm. Kivett 
Carnac in the Journal of Indian Art, Vol. IX, p. 5. Anglo-Saxon beads, similar to these, with white figured 
designs upon them, have been found in Dover hill, Senn and may be ‘seen in the Folkestone 
Museum: 
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gods, and the temple of the Sun-god, Aditya, was very magnificent. Kathiawad, 
on the other side of Sind, was full of Sirya worship about this time. We also — 
found fragments of other images, amongst them pieces of at least two. large-sized 
Ganapatis. ; 

Copper coins~are plentiful, bemg found scattered all over the site, but so 
corroded with verdigris’ thai it is not often that they can be cleaned with any 
success. Nevertheless, the corrosion having, in many instances, gone on equally 
all over the coin, the impression is often quite distinct, though there may not be. 
a grain of pure copper left. These coins are of two types (Plate CII). One is 
very thm, and is beautifully impressed with Arabic writing, part within a central 
circle and part around the rim. These seem to belong tothe Eastern Khalifahs, 
and, though some bear the names of governors of Mansiira,’ they were, judging 
from their style and execution, coined in the Khalifah’s own mint and not in Sind. 
The: other type, squat and dumpy, are very much smaller m area, and are repre- 
sented by the two rows of silver coins at the top of plate CII, and rows 6, 7, 
8 and 10 among the copper ones. There can be little doubt that thése were coined 
in Sind, their clumsiness and coarseness of execution stamp them as the output 
of unskilled workmen. “F 

In one particular spot, near the thal, which was .supposed to be the site of 
the citadel, were found heaps of honeycombed baked clay slabs, all broken up 
into fragments. These slabs or cakes vary from about a half to three-quarters 
of an inch in thickness, upon one side lofwhich are impressed rows of little cup- 
like hollows forming a regular honeycomb,,pattern, while the lower sides have been 
subjected to great heat and are vitrified’ (Plate XV). These hollows are of three 
different guages, the largest being about seven-sixteenths and the smallest barely 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. We found them, first, on the ruined site 
of Bhambér in the delta, upon a small heap at one corner; but, on finding near 
them, both at that place and at Brahmanabad, not only copper coins, but little 
pellets of copper. which fitted into the little cells or hollows, the real use of these 
curious slabs became apparent. Further confirmation of this is found in the fact 
that the honeycombed surface of many of these clay cakes had lumps of verdigris 
(subacetate of copper) adhering to the edges of the cells. They were, no doubt, con- 
nected with the coining apparatus of the Arabs. The slabs, after being impressed 
with the requisite hollows, would be heated over a fire to take the chill off, when 
molten copper would be poured over and allowed to settle in them, all surplus 
metal running off; when cold, each hollow would contain a little pellet of uniform 
weight and size. These, one by one, would then be placed between the dies, and 
a heavy blow from a sledge hammer would do the rest. This mode of manufacture 
- would account for the dumpy shape of the coins: not being all of the same thick- 
- ness, often thicker at one side than the other, depending upon the angle at which 
the hammer fell; and frequently burst at the edge when too heavy a blow was 
given. The small silver coins would seem to have been made in the same way. 
The heating of the moulds vitrified the under sides of the slabs; and, being easily 


See Thomas’ Prinsep, Vol. IT, py. 119-124, and the section on Sind Coins in this volume, at the end. 
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broken and easily replaced, the heaps of fragments were left as we find them, 
The thin Khalifah coins were, no doubt, stamped out of thin sheet metal. 

So far as they can be deciphered, these coms show an unmistakable connection 
with Mansiira, the Arab capital, and the copper ones are found, as already stated, 
lying all about the place in the shape of lumps of verdigris. Beside. these, but 
in very much smaller numbers, are found little thin copper coms, more or less 
square, as if cut from very thin sheet copper, which are certainly Hindi, for they 
have sundry old devandgri letters stamped upon them. They are seen in the last 
dine but one on the plate. | 

In four or five places were found immense heaps of ashes and bones, in which 
were mixed quantities of potsherds and fragments of charcoal. It is possible these 
were spots where the Hindi dead were cremated. Cremation is generally carried 
out ona river bank, but after the city came under Muhammadan rule, this prac- 
tice was, perhaps, forbidden, as interfermg with the water for drinking purposes. 
Potsherds and. charcoal would, of course, be found upon a cremation site. 

The thal 2 is close to the village on the east side of the ruins, and is the 
loftiest. pile still standing, being about 36 feet high above the general ground level 
around (Plates XIV and XVI). This tower-like mass has puzzled every one who 
has seen it. It has been supposed to be the site of King Dalur’s palace,* but an 
examination of the mound shows that it was no part of a palace at all; nor was 
j¢ a tower or bastion of a citadel, whidh Lat first thought probable. An examin- 
ation of the mound with pick and shovel;imuch the most satisfactory method of 
' procedure, disclosed, right in the middle’ dnd heart of it, on the east side of tlie 
standing masonry, a square well -in-the. solid brickwork seven feet square, which 
had been partly filled in with debris from the fallen’ walls. The so-called tower 
is but a portion of the mass of masonry that surrounded the well. We excavated 
the south side of the mound, out of which it rises, and came upon a heavy square 
basement, also of brick, 50 feet square, below ground level. The corners of this 
were found, and, on plotting it and the well on paper to scale, tt was found that 
the well’ exactly occupied the centre of the square plotted upon the side of 
the basement unearthed. The plan on Plate XVI will explain this. Upon the 
west side of the tower is a small portion of the original brick facing, showing a 
few lines of vertical offsets and recesses. There seems to have been a passage or 
entrance, from the north side, into the building which passed up a ramp or stair 
on the west side of the central well, winding up « ‘rally round it, as shown hy 
the arrows on the plan, and returhing over the entrance passage by a brick arch, 
Fo similar mounds elsewhere read Archeological Survey Annual for 1912-13, p. 143; the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, XVI, p. 74; and the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1899, p. 1, where Mr. Sewell 
tells us there is a large number of cinder mounds in the Bellary district which appear to have been enormous funeral 

2 Raverty says the word is not fhil, a-tewer or bastion, as Bellasis supposed, but th: Arabie word fall, « heap, 
a mound, such as in Tall-al-Kabir in Egypt (Mihran of Sind, 201 n). I prefer to keep the word th | (Sindhi, z@ 
‘a tower or bastion). The Sindi knows nothing of the origin of these erections, and, without doubt, looked upon Te 
‘as Tuined towers. Moreover, the Sindhi stiipa was always, in shape, a tower, and not a hemispirerical ‘heap ” 
(or **nound ” as were the very earliest stipas, Cunningham writes it both ul and tul (Ant. (eo. 273). Burton 
- calls it a “hurd or thul,” burj meaning 4 bastion, tower or turret, 
5 Or Dali Rai. This story is also told of Alor, and the change of the river at that place, and thet for his wicked. 
sess, the city was destroyed. The story is given clsewhere, = 
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continuing to-rise over itself as it doubled round the well-shaft, but as a wooder 
staircase whose beam ends were let into the wall. Mr. Bellasis says:. “In the 
tnne of the Kaloras, so much [of the tower] remained that the reigning Prince 
ordered the demolition of the steps leading to the top, for the purpose of frustrat- 
ing the designs of robbers, who used the tower as a place of observation, from 
which to watch travellers as a preliminary to plundering them. A large portion 
of the tower, without the steps, was standing till about thirty-five [now close on 
a hundred] years ago, when it fell, and has since remained in much the same 
state as it is now—a mere fragment.” 

Upon excavating the debris from the inside of the well we came upon a layer 
of fragments of carved bricks (some of which are shewn upon the accompanying 
drawing) laid loosely together, with no attempt at any special arrangement. These 
were the only decorative bricks found in or about the thal, and are of a material 
superior to the rest of the masonry. Immediately beneath these were found four 
beams of wood, or what once was wood, for we found it in a state of powder; 
except where the butt-ends were better preserved in the side walls. These crossed. 
the corners of the square well forming another square within and diagonally to 
it. The inner square, thus formed between the beams and the four triangular 
corner spaces, were filled in with brickwork, while beneath this was solid brick- 
work set in mud. 

The carved bricks were such as are: usuatty found decorating Buddhist stipas, 
in Sind, and the presence of these, coupled with the general plan of the ruin, 
as revealed by our excavation, leads.me,.to, believe it to be the remains of a 
stitpa, but of a comparatively late date—possibly the re-construction of an older 
one, to which the carved bricks may have belonged. Convinced that this was a 
Buddhist stapa, and thinking that the relics, if any, might possibly have been 
buried in the heart of the masonry, on or below the floor of the chamber, I 
excavated down through the solid brickwork 26 feet to virgin soil but without 
result. It is possible that the relic was kept within the well-chamber above the 
wooden cross beams, and that access to it for worship was obtained through the 
passage leading up from the north. The object of the cross beams it is difficult 
to guess, unless to support a floor. | 

Running under the south-west corner of the basement of the thil is a deep 
brick drain, or, perhaps, old water conduit to or from the river, most carefully 
constructed of very old bricks of the largest size. It is 2 feet 2 inches deep 
inside by one foot broad and is closed in on the top by the bricks being corbelled 
forward to meet. This covering is further protected and strengthened by a trans- 
verse arching of bricks (see drain A on plan). If the ¢hal were a late construc- 
tion, as I think, it would account for this, the conduit by that time being in 
disuse, and the deviation in the style of the building from that of earlier stipas. 
Another thing which indicates late work is the masonry of the basement, below 
ground levei. which is built of brick and white lime mortar. We know that the 
earlier stiipas, at the time of the Arab invasion, were more or less ruined and in 
need of repairs. Hiuen Tsiang says that worship of Buddha had then (A.D. 
641) almost disappeared at Multan, and the nionasteries were in ruins, 
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The bricks taken out of the bottom of the excavated well measured 
17”x103”<2%’, the largest found at Brahmanabad, and larger than’ those used 
in the tower above. It is thus possible that the core and foundation of the older 
building were retained. A further clearance of the mound is very desirable. 

Six miles to the north-east of the great-site of Brahmanadbad is the site of 
a smaller place now. known as Depaér Ghangro, or Dibal Kangara as Captain 
McMurdo calls it.* A glance at the map (Plate V) will show the exceedingly 
small area covered by the ruins. Apart from the area covered with potsherds, 
shown by the dotted portion, and which are not brick ruins, the site does not 
cover a tenth of the area of. Brahmanabad. The part’ where there have been 
buildings are in black, the shaded portions are mostly covered with brickbats 
scattered around from the buildings. The great mound we found to be the 
remains of a Buddhist stépa which was built of good, large-sized burnt brick 
set in mud, with a core of sun-dried bricks. A cutting was carried through into 
what was judged to be the centre, but nothing of special note was found, and 
the time at our disposal did not allow of further investigation. We may not 
have struck the centre, for we had little to guide us to it; it would be necessary 
to unearth some portions of the basement to obtain a basis to work from, and 
I have little doubt some parts of the basement and the foundation are still 
intact in the mound. During our digging we found several fragments of terra-cotta 
ornament similar to that found at Mirpir-Khas and Thil Mir Rukhan, and so 
very like the work at those places that- ‘they might be supposed to have been 
turned out by the same hands. The _ same moulded, or carved brick was found 
by General Cunningham at Shork6t-ine: the: Panjab, and this he likens to the work 
on the Yusufzai remains.2 He found letters and writing on some of the bricks 
which he ascribed to the first or second century of our era. We picked up two 
fragments at Thil Mir Rukhan with parts of letters upon them, but not sufficient 
to be clearly legible. 

General Haig says that Sawandi, which I identify with Depar Ghangro, is 
mentioned in the legends of the Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh as having been built by the 
king of Kaémir during an expedition to Sind.* The known sté#pas in Sind, namely, 
that near Tando Muhammad Khan, and those at Jarak, Mirpir Khas, and Depar 
Ghangro, and the Thal Mir Rukhan, form a string up the valley of 
the Indus, beyond which is the Sue Vihar, near Bahawalpiir, where an inscription 
of the time of Kanishka (pi <ibly the king of Kasmir referred to) was found, 
and others that have been reported in that State. Stipas im the Panjab take 
up the running, such as that at Shorkdt, and lmk up with the remains of Yusuf- 
zai and Kaémir. . With reference to the st#pa at Depair Ghangro, we have 
already noticed that Chach, about the middle of the seventh century, paid 
a visit to a Buddhist devotee at a celebrated shrine (? sté#pa) in: vthe vicinity of 


"1 Journ. B. A. S., Vol. 1, Haig says it is, more correctly, Depal Gangrah. J. #. 4, S., Vol. XVI, Part 2. 
2 Archeological Reports, Vol. V, p. 101, and Plates XXX and XXXI. Compare these, allowing for their 
bad drawing, with Plate XI, in this volume. 


' ¥ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVI, Part 2, p, 292 tea 
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Brahmanabad, when the latter complained that some parts of the structure had,. 
owing to the vicissitudes of time, become ruinous, and asked him to do a good. 
deed by rebuilding them. ) | 

What few other ruins there are at Depar Ghangro -partake of the nature of 
those at Brahmanabad, except that the larger old Hindi bricks are not so 
common. Coins, beads, fragments of shell bangles, with pieces of glass, are found. 
about the place, and, as already mentioned, old rusty sword hilts and a quantity 
of chips from some lapidaries’ shops. As may be seen on the plan; a number 
of small buildings lined the river banks for some distance along its course. The: 
river bed is very clearly marked here, not only by its depression, but by the: 
ruins and scattered potsherds which end abruptly at the margin on both sides. 
There are no signs, whatever, of any fortifications, walls, or gates as at Brah-- 
manaibad. | 

‘On the site of Brahmanabad were found the same variety of objects by 


Messrs. Bellasis and Richardson, and some of these are seen in plate XVIII. 
Amongst these are some articles which Mr. Bellasis looked upon as ivory chess- 


men. He describes them thus: “In this house we were further repaid by finding. 
nearly a complete set of ivory chessmen, one set white, the other black. The 
Kings and Queens are about three inches high, and the pawns about one ; the other- 
pieces of different heights. All have been made for use on a board with 
holes, for each piece has a peg in it,! -sunilar to chessmen used nowadays on 
board ship, to prevent the piagos being ‘easily knocked down and the game 
disturbed. The ivory of these, too, is in a’ very decayed state, and very brittle ; 
every particle of animal matter seemed completely exhausted, and the ts 
it ti to a substance not unlike lime or chalk. Dice were also found,—some 
square cubes of ivory, numbered exactly 
as dice used at. the present day ; others, 
> the long dice, used by natives to play the. 
, game of Punchweshee. The discovery 
. of these chessmen is a curious fact , 
w they are probably the oldest known 
B set in existence, and tend to confirm 
4 ‘Sir. William Jones’ assertion that 
= chess was a game of Brahminical origin.” 
Without entering into the question 
of the origin of chess, of which I know 
nothing, I must take exception to his 
identification of these objects .as 
chessmen, They are, as I will show, 
nothing more than the little balusters 
or spindles of furniture rails. I have 
z 7 reproduced two illustrations (Plate 
pus aaa tadeon Maia XVIII) from the Illustrated London 
7 News of the 2lst February, 1857, 
with the kind {permission of that. paper, in one of which are shewn these same, 
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articles, on the left and right, Had they been chessmen, with pegs to keep 
them steady, the pegs would not have been required at both top and bottom of 
‘the pieces; what would have been the necessity of pegged’ chessmen where there- 
was neither sea nor frequent earthquake to disturb them?. If we examine 
the two upper pieces on the right side of the illustration, we find that one has. 
a hole in the top for a peg, while the other has a peg in the top and a hole 
in the bottom for another peg, and both the - upper pieces on the left have 
holes in the tops for pegs. I examined these pieces, which now repose under 
false colours in the British Museum, and the use of them became so obvious 
that I wonder how Mr. Bellasis overlooked it. In figure 6 I have copied a 
i ii piece of a similar ivory rail adorning the back of 
rei Wes 









an old settee in the palace at Maisur,” and have 
= given a conjectural restoration of his “ chessmen ” 
ay — in figure 7 which shows the style of rail the pieces. 
———} were used in, the “ pawns” being nothing but little 
bogie yO} knobs or finials along the top, with a larger one at 
cea = RSE =) the corners. In these little balusters or spindles, 
= pegs were required both top and bottom to fix them. 
_ Into the tails: A use is also shown for the flat pieces 
ee i “beside the “chessmen” on the left, namely, as 
1<—F a Re: | portions of rails, but which were supposed +o be 


“STF parts..of the chessboard. When last in Sind I 


| purchased at Haidarabad an ornamental Sindhi. 
Fic. 7.—Mr. Bellasis’ ‘chessmen *’ as 


_ ae 
asf 
te 








chair, all the work of turners, with just such 
balisters. | spindles used in the back rails arid the arms, only 
that the “‘ pawns’ > hang as drops trom beneath the lower rail. 

[cannot so easily dispose of his dice, not having noticed them in the collec- 
tion at the British Museum. In his 
_ illustration he shows but one piece, 
SS: with little circles carved upon it. 

* In figure 8 I give similarly marked 
# pieces of ivory or bone which I found 
é on the site, which are not dice but 
y portions of a necklace, the pieces 
being drilled for a cord to pass 
through, and the little circles being 
mere ornament. 
found carved stone slabs with pie ae 
and varying in size from two to two 


ant a half feet square. ~ I found many other slabs of the same kind, but none 
so richly carved; they were all found buried very deep in the ruins, and neal 
the lower floors. Zheit use was evidently connected with religious worship. They 
may have been used by the Hindis of Brahmanabad | to piace their idols upon, 





Fic. 8.—Dice-like neck ornaments. 
Mr. Bellasis, at his second -visit, 
raised about five inches off the ground, 
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when performing the ceremonies of their ablutions.”! Other objects found by him 
were impressions of seals in clay, with sometimes fifteen to twenty impressions 
on one lump of clay”; carved figures in ivory; the remains of an inlaid tortoise- 
shell or ebony box; pottery, glass and glazed ware} copper coins, cornelians, 
onyxes, agates, beads, women’s bangles of glass, of ivory (? shell) and brass; 
bones and teeth, both of men and animals, and a few engraved seals. 

Unless the following story be true, the origin of the famous city of Brahman- 
abid is lost in the mists of antiquity. Little, indeed, is known of it before the 
time of the Arab invasion, and that little has been rescued from oblivion by 
the inquiring mind of an Arab, who set down what he could glean from “the 
oldest inhabitant,” some time soon after the Arab conquest, and his account, 
subsequently translated into Persian, became known as the Chach Namah. Whether 
Alor was first or Brahmanabid we do not know, but it is not unlikely that 
Brahmanabid preceded Alor. According to the Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh, it is said 
that in the lifetime of Gustasf, king of Persia, “Bahman led an army to 
_ Hindustan and took a portion of it; as to the other parts every one (that could) 
seized a corner. No one of the family (of Sunagh) retained any power. Bahman 
founded a city between the confines of the Hindiis and the Turks, to which he 
gave the name Kandabil [Kanda‘il],* and in another place, which they call Budha, 
he founded a city which he called Brahmanabad. According to one account 
this is Mansura ; but God knows.”> Elliotrdoubts this story but Raverty records 
it as a fact. Bahman, who became King of Persia, was Ardishir Darazdast, the 
Artaxerxes Longimanus of the Greeks, ..He,..succeeded his grandfather, Gastasp, in 
B. C. 464. Raverty, after translating’ the same account from the Zainu-l-Akbar 
of the Gardaizi, written in the reign of Sultan Farrukhzad of Ghazni, about A. D. 
1053, observes: “We also know from At-Tabari, as well as from many others, 
that Nishirwain, the Just, held extensive tracts of territory in the direction of 
Sind, if not in Sind itself. The author of the Muj-mal-ul-Tawarikh, in his 
* Kafand,’ a Hida King contemporary with Alexander, the Macedonian, says :— 
“It is stated that he, Kafand, sent a Brahman to Samid, his brother, directing 
him to go to Mansiiriyah,? expel the I-ranis from the places which Bahman had 
conquered, and erect idol temples in the place of fire temples.’ ’’® In his article 
on The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea,? M. Reinand says: “‘ Persian and Arab 
writers who come later do not speak of Darius, and attribute the conquest of 





1 The pear-shaped libation slabs, already mentioned as having been found under the great brick foundations, 
were for the same use, I should think, but are probably far older than these stone ones. H.C. 
2 We are not told what became of these. 7 
* This place has, by some, been identified with Gandava ; in any case it could not have been far from it. H.C. 
* Fredunbeg writes it Budhia, Haig, Bidhi This district. at the ¢; uhammad Qasi nanan 
7 lay to the went of the Mites towards Sepik cota A | ve 7 
‘ Elliot’s History of India, I, 106. 
tes spe aca eapne i tNE Dictionary, 1894 Edition. 
called Mangiiriyah when he wrote, (Mihran of Sind, 198.) | oe Paces 
* Figure 1, in the text, shows six gold Sassanian coins found near Larkh 
head on one side and the fire altar on the other. 
* Ind, Ant., VII, 336. 
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India to a King called Gustasp.: They add that Gustasp gave the government 
of the Indus valley to one of his grandsons named Bahman surnamed Deraz-Dest 
or Longimanus. During his government Bahman founded in the north of the 
Jelta of the Indus, a city which he called Bahmanabad, or city of Bahman. 
After the death of his grandfather, Bahman returned to Persia, and mounted the 
throne: but, ‘at his death he left the crown to his daughter, Humai, in prefer- 
ence to his son Sassan, and the latter retired discontented to Bahmanabad, where 
he had a family. From one“of his children descended Sassan, the father of 
Ardeshir, founder of the dynasty of the Sassanian kings.” He goes on to show 
that the capital of Sind of the Chinese pilgrim, Pi-chen-pho-pu-lo or Vijanvapura 
+; the same as Bahmapura or Bahmanabad. Cunningham identifies Brahman- 
abad with the city of Brahmans described by Alexander’s historians, “ After 
Ptolemy’s tithe we know nothing of Brahmanabad until the Muhammadan con- 
quest, a period of nearly six centuries.’ | 

So much for the origin of Brahmanabad. If this account be correct its 
name should be Bahmanabad, but 1 retain the name by which it is best known 
in the province. Different writers have almost as many different names for ‘it, 
such as Bahmanu (Biruni), Bamiwan in the Ashkalu-l-Bilad, Tamiramin (Ibn 


‘Haukal : Gildemeister), Mamiwan (Ibn, Haukal : Major Anderson), Mirman (obviously 


a blunder, by Idrisi), Bainwah- or -Banbanwah (Chach Namah, the latter of which 
Fredunbeg says is: the presen. name of the place), Painwah (in the Tarikh-- 
Tahri), and probably the Bhambarawah of the Tufatu-l-Kiram.? McMurdo calls 
it Bahmana, Bahbina and Bahnbana ;? Briggs, Bamunwasy, and Raverty, 
Bahmano or Bahman-nih. Elliot thinks Bahmanabid merely an abbreviation of 
Brahmanabad, and ‘locates it at Haidarabad.* ‘Brahmanabad was the head-quarters 
of one of the four governors of the Hindi King Sahiras, son of Sahasi Rai, who 


| had divided his kingdom into four divisions, he, himself, governing at Alor. In 


the time of Chach all the ‘country between that place and Debal, or the sea, 
was dependent on it. In the A‘in-i-Akbart we are told that Brahmanabad was 
a very populous city, that the fort had 1,400 bastions, and at the time that that 
work was written there were still considerable vestiges of the fortification. The 
city had four principal gates which were, according to the Chach Namah, the 
Jarbatterl or Bahar, the Satia, the Mandrah, and the Salbah. Raverty makes 
five gates thus : the Jaritari, the Bharand or Bharind, the Satiyd, the Manorah and 
the Salah,® making the first two separate gates, and not two names for the same gate. 
With regard to the foundation of Mansiira, the Arab capital, we are on surer 
ground. It was not, however, their first settlement: that was Mahfizah. Al 
Biladuri “tells us that Hakam, Amir of Sind, built Mahfizah about the year 
1 Ancient Geography of India, 268—270. 
2 Elliot’s History of India, I, 369. 
at Ro ain Se 2 
ahictis Hinere tt 3 " “ea ith the | letters that man h 
§ Mikran of Sind, 242. Es wil bs seen br thd ccmvecennh with tho Det ital wack, or with 
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A. H. 120 (A. D. 738), and that ‘Umazo (Umar), son of Muhammad Qasim, 
who served under Hakam, founded Mansiiriyah. Al Idrisi, says, on the contrary, 
that Mansiiriyah was founded in the beginning of the Khilafat of Al Mansiir 
(Abu-Ja‘far-al-Mansiiz), the ‘Abbasi, the second Khalifah of that family, who did 
not succeed to the Khilafat until A. H. 136 (A. D. 754), some sixteen years . 
after’ the time of Hakam and “‘Umaro, and some four years after the overthrow 
of Mansiir, son of Jamhir, the last Amir. .Raverty thinks that it would appear 
from this, if all three writers are correct, that Mansiira was founded in Hakam’s 
time, finished in the time of Mansir, son of Jamhiir, and the name merely 
continued by Abi-Ja‘far-al-Mansir.1 

- Jbn Haugal and Al Idrisi tell us that Mansiira was surrounded by a branch 
of the Mihran, at a distance from it, and that it was on the west of the branch. 
It was therefore to the east of the Mihran itself. Idrisi then goes on to describe 
the climate and fruits in almost the same words as Ibn Haugal, and says it 
‘was named after Al Mansiir of the “Abbaside family. This prince gave his nanie, 
“The Victorious,’ to four different cities, namely, Baghdad in ‘Iraq, Mansiira in 
‘Sind, Al Masisa, on the Mediterranean, and that of Mesopotamia.? That of 
which we are now speaking is great, populous, rich and commercial.’ Its environs 
are fertile. The buildings are constructed of bricks, tiles and plaster. It is a 
place of recreation and of pleasure. Trade flourishes. The bazars are filled with 
people, and well stocked with goods. The lower classes wear the Persian 
costume, but the Princes wear tunics)" “and allow their hair to grow long like 
the Princes of India*. . . . Fish. is plentiful, meat is cheap, and foreign 
and native fruits abound. The name ofthe city, in Indian, is Mirman.’* The 
Masalik wa Mamalhk of Ibn Khurdadba, which agrees very closely with Ibn 
Hauqal, says: “Mansuriyah which they call Sindiyah, is a city of Sind, about. 
a mile long and a mile broad, and is surrounded by a branch of the Mihran.: 
It is like an island. The people of Mansuriyah are Kureshis, the descendants of 
Habbar, son of Al Aswad, who seized upon it; and, upto this time, it is in 
the hands of his descendants. . .+. The people, in their dress and habits 
are like the people of ‘Irak, but their Badshahs are like Hindus in appearance, 
‘and have rings,in their ears.5 Al Bertini tells us that Muhammad, the son of 
Qasim, marched from the side of Sijistan into Sind and subdued Bahmano gee 
to which he gave the name of Mansiiriyah, and to Multan, Ma’muriyah.”¢ This, 
of course, is quite wrong, for Muhammad Qasim died before Mansira was 
founded, but 1t shows the persistent idea in the minds of these early writers 
that Brahmanabad and Mansiira were one, or, at least, that they occupied the 
same site. Zakariya, the Kazwini, says: ““M ansiriyah, so called after the second 
‘Abbasi Khalifah, 1s also styled Mansiriyah-i- aa or ane second mcasea hie3 and 





1 Mikran of Sind, 196. | ; 
_ According to Ibn Al Wardi-al-Karshi, the other three were Baghdad in ‘Iraq, Al Magigat on the sea of Sham 
(Syria) and Al Rafiqat in the Diyar-i-Muzar. (Mihran of Sind, 205.) There is also a Mansirah in Central 
Asia, in the neighbourhood of Khiva. (J. R. A. S., 1902,742.) 

Ses: Bie tong Belk and. curls of the image-of s:nobleor-prince found inthe: Mirpor-Khas, 

* Eliiot’s History of India, Part I, p. 78. . | sees Pig 6 

*'The Mirpir statue has them. See Fig. Ll. } * Mihrin of Sind, 198, 
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a branch of the Mihran encircles it. Itis very hot and has many fleas, but 
it is a place of considerable size, and has good and sweet water.” 
Abu Muslim, the ‘Abbaside Khalifah, appointed Miisa, son of Ka‘bu-t-Tammini, 
to Sind, who repaired the city of Mansiira, and enlarged its mosque. Previous 
to this, Mansiir, son of Jamhir Al Kalbi, with his brother Manzur, had rebelled 
against the Khalifah, and was driven out by Misa. Coins of this Mansiir, and 
of other Sind rulers, have been found on the site of Brahmanabad.? 

Al Mas‘idi visited Mansiira after the year A. H. 300 (A. D. 912-3), and he 
mentions several persons then living there. Haig says: “It [Mansiira] is spoken 
of by Yaqiit, who wrote his great geographical work in the second decade of 
the thirteenth century, as if it was still flourishing; but Ebu‘l Fida, writing mm 
the first half of the fourteenth century, says that the city, with three others 
of the same name in different parts of the Hast, was in ruins. If both writers 
were correct, it is probably to be inferred that a great change in the course of 
the Indus took place at some time between the middle of the thirteenth and the 
early years of the fourteenth century, and caused the ruin of Mansira.”* 
Mahmud of Ghazni is said to have appointed a Muhammadan governor to Mansira.* 

The fort of Mahfizah was built in the neighbourhood of Mansira. Al 
Biladuri says: “Junaid was succeeded by Tamin, son of Zaid al ‘Utbi, who 
squandered eighteen millions of Tartariya dirhams, which he found in the 
treasury of Sind. He was succeeded ‘by Hakim [or Hakam], son of “Awan al 
Kalbi. By this time the people of Sind had returned to idolatry excepting those 
of Kassa, and the Musalmans had no place of security in which they could 
take refuge, so he built a town’’on’ “the other side of the lake facing India [that 
is, on the India side], and called it Al Mahfiza, ‘the Secure,’ and this he made 
a place of refuge and security for them, and their chief town. . . - ‘Amri, 
son of Muhammad, son of Kasim, was with Hakim, and the latter advised him, 
trusted. him with many important matters, and sent him out of Al Mahfiza on 
a warlike expedition. He was victorious in his commission and was made an 
amir. -He founded a city on this side of the lake [he probably means north- 
wards of the lake, he being in that direction when writing] which he called 
Mansiira, in which city the governors now dwell.”5 From this it is plain that 
Mahfuzah was built before Mansiira, and the ruins of Brahmanabad constituted 
the quarry for both. M. Reinaud says that 5: Matuza was built in the 
neighbourhood of the capital (Brahmanabad) on the” other side of a lake fed by the 
- waters of tue Indus.”6 “ The Balazari states that Mansiriyah was founded on ao 
side of the eastuary or lake facing Hind, and Mahfizah on the opposite side. of 

The conclusions I draw from the evidence available, both as contained in 
these accounts, allowing for imaccuracies, and from my own investigations on 


1'Thomas’ Prinsep, Vol. II, p. 119, and Elliot’s History of India, Part I, pp. 126-127. 
1 Raverty’s Mihran of Sind, 189. 

2 Indus Delta Country, 72. — 

4 Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, 276. 

5 Elliot’s History of India, I, 126. 

6 Elliot’s History of India, 371. 

7 Raverty’s Mihran of Sind, 474n, 
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the spot, above and below ground, are that Mansiira was built upon the ruins 
of Brahmanabad, that the ruins at Depar Ghangro may be those of the Buddhist 
colony of Sdwandi, and that the detached block of ruins tothe south-east of 
Brahmanabad is the site of the fort of Mahfuzah (see plates IV and V). 
After disposing of the greatest mass of ruins as those of Brahmanabad, Mr. 
Bellasis continues: “ Besides Brahmanabad, at a distance of about a mile and 
a half is the distinct and ruined ¢ity of Dolora [Dalir, the ruins which I take 
to be Mahfuzah; it is only half a mile from the edge of one to that of the 
other], the residence of its last King, and five miles in another direction is the 
ruined city of Depar, the residence of his prime minister (wuzeer); and between 
these cities are the ruins of suburbs extending for miles far and wide into the 
open country.”! From various articles which he discovered in his excavations, 
and, more especially, some carved stone slabs decorated with unmutilated figures, 
he contends that Brahmanabad could never have been occupied by Muhammadans. 
General Haig, on the other hand, identifies the same site as that of Mansira,. 
the Muhammadan capital, while he considers the ruins at Depar Ghangro to be 
those of Brahmanabad.? Modem, writers seem to have got rather mixed up 
with these sites. Elliot writes: “ When we consider the space which is always. 
covered by the sites of old Indian towns, from the straggling mode of their 
erection, we are authorized to conclude that a large portion of Brahmandbad was 
included in Mansira, and that, in point “of fact, the two sites are identical,’ 
and this, after mentioning what Bilapuri, says about the two places being 2 
parasangs apart. But Elliot, in another, place, has also said that he considered 
Mansiira to be represented by Haidarabad !4 
Cunningham identifies the great site, which he calls Bambhra- ka-Thul, with 
Mansiira, while “ Brahmanabaid must therefore be looked for in the neighbouring 
mound of ruins now called Dilura,5 which is only one and a half miles distant. 
from the larger mound.”’6 But he also says that Mansiira must have been founded 
on the site of Brahmanabad.7 Dr. J. Burnes, Sir A. Burnes, and Mr. Crow all 
considered “ Kullan Kot,’ near Thathah, and even Thathah itself, to have been 
Brahmanabad.* Tod speaks of “ Bekker” (Bakhar) as Mansiira, and he further 
mixes it up with Alor by saying “On the final conquest of Sinde the name 
= its capital, Arore, was changed to Mansira.”® He was probably following 
‘A‘in-i-Akbari in which Abi-l-Faz says Bakhar was Mansira. 10 
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1 Journ. Bom. Br. R. we 8., V, 413. The country is full of large areas covered with potsherds, which 
Mr. Bellasis and others have mistaken for the ruins and sites of buildings. This is not 50; they are rather 
the sites of the encampments of armies on the march, and are generally found along the banks of old ‘river beds. 
They are the remains of countions waterpote which: wore aned by the trope, and were probably requisitioned from. 
the neighbouring villages in advance. 
2 Journ. R. A. &., XVI, Part 2. 
8 Appendix to the Arabs in Sind, 237, and History of India, I, 371. 
* History of India, I, 400. 
5 Or “ Dolora,” simply because it is within the lands of tho present village of Daliir, close beside the site. 
* Raverty’s Mihran of Sind, 203n, and Burnes’ Travels inio Bokhara, 2nd Ed, 1835 238, 
* Raverty’s Mthran of Sind, 203n and 204, Also, Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. II, 229. 
1 Raverty’s Mihrin of Sind, 201n. | 
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I have already shown that there were at least two cities, or two distinct 
occupations of the site called Brahmanabad. That the one was an ancient Hindu 
city is clear from the great size of the bricks, which were never made so big 
after the advent of the Muhammadans; from the Hindu coins and images found ; 
and from the historical records which clearly tell us that there was such a large 
city in the neighbourhood, called Brahmanabad or by some variation of that 
- name. There are no other known ruins in this locality of anything like the same 
extent that could pass for those of such a ciiy. They would have been found 
long before now if only by the cultivators who, in swarms, year after year, 
harry those of: our present site for the fertilizmg earth which is always found 
upon the sites of ancient cities. That the uppermost one was a Muhammadan 
city is seen - by the smaller thin bricks which are of the regular Muhammadan 
type; the ruins of the three mosques discovered within the very small area 
examined ; the abundance of copper coins with Arabic legends, some of which 
connect them with the Arab governors of Mansira; lime plaster on the upper 
walls of houses, and the pottery ware which looks more Muhammadan than 
Hindi, especially the pots with spouts. Writing of Brahmanabad General Haig 
says: “Its name, linked to that of the neighbourmg Arab fortress, long survived 
the ruins of the ancient city, and even at last extinguished the proud title 
given by the conquerors to their capital. Bamanah-Mangiirah, in process of time, 
became Bamanah only, and at this day,no native of Sindh has any notion 
where Mansiirah stood.” The linking~of the names together is very significani, 
and is what we might expect where two cities had occupied the same site within 
so short a period. It was for so ‘short’ atime, comparatively, the Arab capital 
that the name Mansiira was the more easily forgotten. Brahmanabid was taken, 
but not destroyed, by Muhammad Qasim in A. D. 712, and Mansiira was founded 
some twenty-five to thirty years afterwards; it is thus probable that Brahman- 
abad was destroyed when the Muhammadans again got the upper hand after the 
temporary revolt of the Hindu chiefs. Its sudden disappearance from history is 
easily explained by the fact of Mansira being built out of its ruins. General 
Haig says: “From this time nothing more is heard of Brahmanabad.” Ibn 
Haugal speaks of “ Mangira, which, in the Sind language,. is called Bamiwan.’’* 
Al Biladuri, however, says: “Then Muhammad, son of Qasim, went to old Brah_ 
manabad, two parasangs from Mansiira, which town, indeed, did not then exist. 
its site being a forest. . . . The place is now in ruins.”* Biladuri does not, 
himself, seem ever to have visited Sind, but writes from the accounts of others. 

The Arab geographers describe Mansiira as being encircled by a channel or 
branch from the Mihran, so as to make the land, in which it stood, an island.§ 
If, then, the main river at that time flowed in or near the old Lohino Dhoro 
bed, then the loop branch from it, which left it at some distance to the north- 


1 Indus Delia Country. 

2 Rashidu-d-din speaks of “ Bahmanii-Mansira ” (Elliot’s History of India, I, 61). 

4 Elliot's History of India, I, 35. 

4 Elliot’s History of India, I, 122, and Elphinstone’s History of India, I, 506. 

5 See inset map on the general map of Sind accompanying this volume (Plate CITI). 
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west of the great site, and joined it again three farsangs south of the capital, 
and ran in the bed on the east side of the site, was, no doubt, the Halwa. 
of Fredunbeg and the Jalwali, Jalwalik or Jalwiti (he writes it in these different 
ways) of Haig. In his map he places a stream, which he calls by these names, 
on the east side of the Depair Ghangro site to fill the requirements of the 
narrative, since he assumes this to be the site of Brahmanabad. There is a 
stream bed, already referred to, on the west side of this site, shewn in my map, 
but I was unable to find any traces of one on the east. 

For locating these two cities General Haig relied in great. measure upon the 
movements of Muhammad Qasim, the Arab conqueror of Sind. He writes: 
“ After relating the capture of the fort of Dhalil, the last of the strong places 
taken by the Arab army before reaching Brahmanabad, the historian [he is 
quoting his own version of the Chach Namah] says: ‘Some relate that/ when 
Dhalil was captured, Muhammad Qasim called for Nibah, son of Dharan, and. 
after giving him strict mjunctions, entrusted to him the charge of the business 
of the boats, along the bank of the river, from that point to a place called 
Duhati,? and from that place to Brahmanabad there was a space of one farsang.” 
There is no place in the neighbourhood of Brahmanabad called Dihati, but 
there is a township named Difani, and this I have no doubt is the name in- 
tended.” Then he shows how easily the mistake might have been made by very 
bila Persian letters being substituted: one for the other. He goes on to say: 
‘The township of Difani [which is really a small hamlet] is two miles and a 
half from Brahmanabaid [that is, from Depar Ghangro, his Brahmanabad], and 
by writers who never employ a fraction this distance would be called a farsang. 
Now the Arabs were advancing from south to north, and while it would be 
intelligible that the commander should assign to one of his officers the duty of 
watching the communication by river up to Difani, if that place were short 
of—that is, south of—Brahmanabad, it would have been a useless and absurd 
proceeding on his part if Difani had been some way beyond the great fortress, 
held, as we are told it was, by a strong garrison. Difani is four miles north- 
west of the place popularly supposed to be the site of Brahmanabad fit is on the 
road between that place and Depar Ghangro], but which I believe to be Mansiira.” 
But this argument is altogether wrong in view of the fact that the Arab army 
was not proceeding from south to north, but, as I have shown in the Historical 
Outline, from north to south. He has made his whole argument hang pon this 
initial mistake in the important. matter of the location of the fort of Rawar, 
which be places some 70 miles to the south-east of Haidarabad instead of away 
north in the vicinity of Alor. My own ideas with regard to this, though they 
may not be strictly correct, I have mteendy set out in full. Thus it happens that 








1 The Persian characters for h and j are identical, save for the dots. 

: There is a great difference between these names as translated by General Haig and Mirs& Kalichbeg Fredun- 
beg. Duhati is rendered Wadhatiah, and Nubah is Banunah in the latter’s account. Theo and , andthe ; 
and » are casily confused in bedly written manuscripts or where diacritical marks have been omitted or displaced. 
I prefer t» follow the Mirzé who had collected some seven or eight copies of the work from different souroes. s0- 
that one often supplied the deficiencies of the others. 
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Bellasis and Haig were both right in their identification of the great site, but 
the one only needed to be linked to the other. 

Muhammad Qasim approached Brahmanibid from the north. or, more 
correctly, the north-east. His boats proceeding down the stream past Depar 
Ghangro! to Difani or its neighbourhood ? (that is, if Difani is the same as 
Duhati). The Chach Namah tells us that he now moved on until he came to 
the bank of the small channel of Halwai (Haig’s Jalwili) to the east of Brah- 
manabad, where he fixed his camp, and whence he called upon the garrison to 
surrender. This spot.is shown, on the accompanying map, as covered with brick 
debris and potsherds in a fine state of comminution. It is here that so many 
burnt clay balls are found scattered about, which were, no doubt, made for use 
with catapults during some siege of the city ; and this must have been the scene 
of many a conflict. Bones, which have come to the surface, by the shifting of 
the sands, are found scattered about, and in one spot I saw the complete bones 
of an arm and fingers embedded in the surface. Here, too, were found a 
quantity of iron slag and masses of rusted swords. . 

As already stated, there are, upon either side of the river bed at Depar 
Ghangro, very extensive areas of broken pottery, the sites of encampments, much 
of it reduced to very fine powder, which is being gradually covered by the sand. 
There is more of it near Difani and close to Shah ‘Ali Mutalo, nearly four miles 
north of Brahmanabad,? along whatwas probably the course of the stream 
Halwai. This last site corresponds withthe position of Muhammad Qasim’s camp 
when he quitted Brahmanabad, and.a,short march on the first day would be 
natural for an army starting on 4 ‘frésh* excursion. In writing an account of 
that place to Hajjaj, he said that he was writing from his camp higher up the 
river of Halwai, near Brahmanabad. The Chach Namah records that he marched 
out of Banbanwah (Brahmanabad) on Thursday, the third of the month of 
Muharram of the year A. H. 94 (A. D. 712), and alighted at a town called 
Musthal, in the vicinity of Sdwandi and close to a beautiful lake with a pleasant 
meadow, called Wikarbha, and on the bank of this dhandh he made his camp. 
Haig calls this place Mathal; Raverty has Muthal, which in one MS is Munhal, 
the Muthalo of the Sindhis.4 This lake may have been an expansion of the 
'Halwai We do not know what direction that stream took after rounding 
Muthalo. | 

Biladuri states that Mansiira was built on this, the west, side of the 
buhairah, and that Mahfudah (or Mahfuzah) was built on the far side of the 


1 It is possible that he used the Hakrah (Eastern Nara) on his march, from Rawar and Bahror, for his heavy 
impediments, as far as it served, and, perhaps, left it by » branch channel trending in the direction of Brahman- 
abad. This poin of departure from the main river may have been Dhalil (or Dahlelah, as Fredunbeg transcribes 
it), and as this transference of the boats from the main stream to the smaller channel required special supervision, 
“he entrusted to Nubsh, or Baniinah “ the work of collecting and superintending the boats along the bank, [that 
is, they were towed along the bank of the smaller channel] of the river from Dahlelah to s place called Wadhatiah. 

* Diifani may not have been always where it is now. There is a patch of brick ruins, as large as the present 
village, @ mile and « quarter nearer Brahmanabad. 

3 Not two and a Half miles as Haig says. 

‘ Mihran of Sind, 243n. In “ Munhal” one dot has been placed!above the letter, }, instead two, 5 
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same. General Haig says buhairah is properly a lake, and he thinks it probable 
that the lake, beside which Muhammad Qasim encamped, was the same as 
referred to by Biliduri. But this will not do. This would carry Mansiira away 
beyond Depar Ghangro, and ten miles, at least, to the north-east of the great 
site which he has already identified as Mansiira, for his Jalwali, on his map, 
trends away north-east from Depar Ghangro.’ 

Before I knew that the native writers had mentioned a lake between those 
two places, I had written the following in my notebook on the spot: “ The 
detached block, seen on the plan to the south-east of Brahmanabid or Mansira 
proper, is but a part of the great site, and appears to have been separated from 
the latter by an artificial - tank, whose water was retained by a dam connecting 
the two groups of ruins, and which seems to have cut off a stream which ran 
between the two into the main river. This lesser block appears to have had its 
own: engirdling walls, which are seen in several places, especially where they 
cross the fields on the west of the site and are shown on*the map by a thick 
black line across the white ground”. This is what Mr. Bellasis calls “ Dolora,” 
the residence of the last kmg. This sheet of water must have been half a mile 
square, and might well be the buhairah, and this smaller site that of Mahfuzah. 

As to the fate of Manstira, or the last town upon this great site, I feel 
that I cannot agree with either Mr. Bellasis or General Haig. Brahman&bad, 
there can be no doubt, was overthrown. !by the Arabs, and it must have been, 
more or less, a ruin when Hakam wasise much distressed about having no place 
of security wherein to establish his,head-quarters. He would hardly have built 
the temporary fort of Mahfuzah in such close proximity to the old city if that 
place was at all habitable. It was probably only available as a quarry for 
material for the fort; and, selecting his new site as near as possible to it, saved 
the iurther carriage of the material. The small fort of Mahfuzah was eventually 
found too small, and the rebuilding of Brahmanabad as Mansiirah was decided 
upon and entrusted to “Umar, the son of the Conqueror. The idea of its des- 
truction by an earthquake or desertion, on account of the failure of the river 
to supply it with water, appears to me to be untenable. The great quantity 
of wells all over the site, already described, show that the river, thdeed, must 
have dried up, but, there being plenty of water in the subsoil the sinking of wells 
obviated the necessity of abandoning the site on that account. That the sub- 
soil water did not fail is clearly seen by its presence to the present day in the 
village well on the site, and good water it is. A desertion of the place for this 
cause would have been a gradual affair, in’ which case we should a ’ find 
the great quantities of copper coins left scattered about the site. 

The earthquake theory, a convenient tradition which has attached itself to 
many of the gidest ruimed towns all over the country, was entertained by Mr. 
Bellasis after his superficial inspection of the ruins. He says: “The destruction 
is too complete to have been the workof time . . . Had the city been 
destroyed by an invading army, the destruction would Kaedly have been so 
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complete . . Had the city been regularly deserted, the inhabitants would 
surely have carried their valuables with them,—money in particular and orna- 
ments.” Save correded copper, and a very few silver coins, no valuables, that 
I know of, have been found on the site: Mr. Bellasis does not mention any 
among his finds. They were evidently removed: by whom? Mr. Richardson, 
who was with Mr. Bellasis, says in his notes: ‘“ We found no remains of wood, 
which might have been used in the construction of the buildings; and, save on 
the floors, and there only in small quantities, no charcoal or remains of burnt 
wood ; so we may fairly conclude the city was not burnt.”! 

For my own part, I would rather believe that the city was sacked by an 
enemy, and the inhabitants were put to the sword. A disastrous defeat of the 
Muhammadan arms, especially at the hands of Hindiis, was very likely to have 
been conveniently forgotten by Muhammadan historians, upon whom alone we 
have to rely for any history at all. They would have been ashamed to record 
the downfall of their proud capital at the hands of idolaters. Amongst the ruins 
we find great quantities of human bones, in and about the houses, and broken 
shell bangles in great abundance. No articles in the precious metals have been 
met with; nor anything, save an occasional fragment, in copper or brass. Even 
m the general sacking of a city some things would be overlooked. The small 
copper coins, that are found, are scattered everywhere, not where persons would 
have left them intentionally, but whéré they fell in the general scrimmage and 
scramble, when the more desirable -precious metals were especially sought 
for. Then, again, the total and complete .destruction of the walls of the houses 
is easily accounted for, for the woodwork, being 4 valuable commodity in that 
part of Sind, was afterwards pilfered and carried away. Walls were thrown down 
in order to get at the door and window frames and roof timbers; and, being 
brick cemented with mud, were easily overturned with this rough treatment. We are 
told that the materials of the old city of Alor were carried away to help in the 
building of residences in Bakhar fort by Shahbeg ; and, further, materials were carried 
away from the loot of Uchh for the same purpose. Mr. Bellasis says he found 
skeletons huddled up in the corners of rooms and prone across the doorsteps ; 
but this is just what might be expected after a general massacre. In connection 
with the sack ef the place there may have been a few fires, but no general 
conflagration, else the bones and fragments of shell bangles, not to speak of the 
abundance of small shells which thickly litter the site, would have been caleined 
to powder. Ibn Haugal, speaking | of the town of Bilha (? Bania) says it was the 
residence of ‘Umar, son of SAbdal-I- Aziz Habbari, of the tribe of Kureish, 
and the ancestor of those mho reduced Mansiira.? 


a Eee Be ia as 
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= Gamuluphar combines the'eue WONG GHA attributes the destruction to some earthquake before the begin- 
ning of the 11th century, and the failure of the river’ prevented any thought of rebuilding (Ancient Geoyraphy 276). 
8 Elliot’s History of seg I, 37. 





THE RUINED SITE OF VIJNOT. 


JNOT + is situated in a flat barren plain about 5 miles south of Réti railway 
station, and some 63 miles‘ west-by-north of Réhri; and the ruins rise from 
it like an island from the sea, the margin around being so sharply defined. 
The area is covered with heaps’ of brick debris which have much the same 
appearance as those at Brahmanabad. The place is now totally deserted, and 
the only signs of life, if I may so put it, are freshly-made graves to the south- 
west of the ruins, a spot that seems to have been -a favourite Muhammad 
burying place for some time back. At the time of my only visit to the ruins, 
in the cold weather of 1896, there was~but one small imsignificant ruined build- 
ing, in part standing, which looked like a‘small Muhammadan tomb of no great 
antiquity. I was only able to give the place a cursory examination, but, from 
what I’ saw, I think a thorough exploration would be of great interest. I, must, 
therefore, fall back upon Colonel Branfill’s account as given in the Indian Aniti- 
quary for January, 1882..He and Mr. F. E. Robertson, of the Indus Valley 
State Railway, whom he quotes, appear to have spent some time in their examin- 
— of the ruins. 

“On approaching the place one notices a great number of dark-coloured 
ridges and mounds rising to a height of from 16 to 20 feet above the flat 
ground at their base; and on reaching them, they are found to consist of 
heaps of broken bricks, both in small sharp-edged pieces, and in pulverised 
fragments, mixed with loose salt. soil and a large amount of charred wood in 
extremely small pieces. It is the presence of this comminuted charcoal chiefly 
that gives the dark colour to the mounds of debris; but on examination a 
considerable portion of the brick fragments is seen to be composed of semi- 
vitrified brick of a dark colour. An entire brick, or a large piece of one, is 
not to be seen on the surface of any of the undisturbed mounds, the whole 
having been reduced to small sharp-edged irregular fragments, apparently by the 
action of the saltpetre present. Recent excavations were made to provide metal 
ballasting for the Indus Valley State Railway, but the old site has probably 
been a quarry, for centuries, for any one who wanted a few stones or burnt 
bricks, in that part of the country. Bricks of the Vijndt pattern are to be seen 
on Muslim graves for many miles around and far into the desert to the south- 















2 Written aiso “ Wingrote” and “ Vinjrote,” but the people of the neizhbearhood only know {t as “ Vijndt.”* 
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east. The bricks in .the foundations underground are in perfect preservation 
when first taken out, and measure usually» 15 inches long, 10 inches wide, and 
21 inches thick; but a few were found as ‘large as 18”X12”x4”". They are 
roughly moulded but well burnt generally and of a good deep red colour. The 
bricks seem to have been well laid and bonded in mud; and no lime was 
noticed unless in the form of whitewash on the walls and pillars when first 
unearthed. 

“The circuit of the mounds measures a mile anda half, the> extreme length 
being over half a mile east and west, and the breadth from north to south 
nearly a quarter of a mile, beside a suburb of mounds at the south-west corner, 
now occupied by a Muhammadan graveyard, and some outlying ruins at a short 
distance from the old city in various directions. 

“ Across the centre of the ruins runs a large open area or ‘square’ from 
200° to 300 yards long north and south, and about one-third as wide. 

‘‘The west side of the ‘square’ is occupied by the principal mounds of debris,. 
which were probably the houses of the chief persons of the place, and in, their 
centre was the temple, the ruins of which have been excavated more completely 
than the rest; for not only was the temple more solidly built, but from the 
pieces of stone still lying about, it appears to have been faced with carved stones 
brought across the desert from Jesalmér.” 

From the drawings of some of the stones accompanying the article, it is 
seen that the sculptures are of the samme ‘type, and no doubt of the same age, 
as the temple or temples whose material was used in the building of Ahmad 
Shah’s mosque in the Bhadr at Abn labad.- (Samvat 1307, A. D. 1251). It was, 
therefore, of a comparatively late period compared with that of the older brick- 





work. 
“ Altogether there may have been a score or so of stones remaining scattered 


about, all’ more or less shaped and dressed, and mostly slabs, not exceeding 4 
feet in length, and less than a foot in thickness and height. That so little 
stone remains is perhaps due to the fact of the temple, in which only it was 
used, being but a small one, and that all of it which was not buried deeply 
in the ruins, has long since been carried off by, any one who wanted it, for use 
or ornament. Many such instances were heard of. One finely carved block has 
been set up in the arched opening over the door of the little miasjid at Réti., 
Amongst the objects picked up on the site were the following :— 

‘“* Coins—principally copper, corroded beyond recognition, measuring about half 
an inch in diameter and one-tenth of an inch in thickness (weights 30 to 40 
grains) : these were the commonest, but there were others a little smaller w eighing 
17 to 22 grains. A few little rude silver coms were also found, about three- 
tenths of an inch in diameter and one-fourteenth of an inch thick, weighing six 
to seven grains each. They are also very corroded, but have plainly had an 
impression on one or both sides: and what remains gives the idea of the human 
figure, or a couple, rather than of a legend with symbols. 

“ , flat, arid oval, mostly of carnelian apparently—one of the 


flat teks catbien marked on it in white (enamel ?). A very similar one 
one - Y 
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was picked up at Sirwahi with the same patter apparently, only rather more 
clearly marked and alike on both sides. Carnelian beads and ornaments of this 
description with almost identical markings in white have been taken out of the 
stone-circle graves in Central and Southern India. A few specimens of glass, 
green, blue, and white, were found, the latter iridescent and in a state of flaky 
decay ; and some pieces of plain (glass ?) bangle, like those worn to the present 
day. 

‘ ““Many little fragments of copper or brass ornaments turned up, and amongst 
them a complete (though corroded) little anklet bell (ghangri), with a ram’s-head 
pattern on it. 

“ Besides the above many pieces of shells, and amongst them a few cowries, 
some marbles of stone and of earthenware, and some burnt clay figures of 
animals, probably children’s toys. 

“ At a few feet or less below the surface, bones were found in the last stage 
of decay, and, here and there, well preserved pieces, with charred fragments in 
close proximity, a few of them undoubtedly human. 

“ Amongst the debris not far from the surface of the mounds, iron spikes 
such as may have been used in fastening the roof and flooring timbers were 
found. One or two pebble stones were picked up of an elongated or pointed 
shape, suggesting the idea that they may,have been used as domestic Mahadeva or 
iinga symbols. Two or three slight -excavations were made in the mounds, 
which disclosed several layers oi rec, debris, apparently undisturbed since the 
burning.? 

“The appearances generally were as if the town had been destroyed by a 
tornado, or an earthquake; and that the ruins, composed principally of mud or 
sun-dried bricks mixed with masses of inflammable materials such as timber and 
thatch, had then caught fire. Or perhaps an unusually high flood may have over- 
thrown the houses, and the fire may have occurred afterwards. The marks of 
a great conflagration are unmistakeable over the entire site, whilst it is equally 
certain that some of the bones and things found below the surface shew no signs 
of having been burnt. The age and long occupation of Vijndt is attested by 
the height of the mounds of ruins and the extradrdinary amount of saltpetre 
about them, whilst the surrounding country is ‘comparatively free from it.” 

In Mr. Robertson’s account of his discoveries on the site, dated 7th July, 
1873, he tells us that about 150,000 cubic feet of brick-bats were taken from 
the ruins to ballast the Indus Valley State Railway, and that the workmen stole* 
all the valuables found and decamped. “One man was caught with 28 tolas 
weight ( 11°5_0z.) of gold of which some parts of the ingots were missing. 
The gold was m rough ingots without any mark.” As at Brahman&bad, great 
quantities of broken pottery were found -and of the same class of vessels. 
“Several very large waterspout pipes or tubular drainage tiles were found, one of 
them nearly entire, about 30 imches long and 6 to 8 inches in diameter.” The 
coins found here are described in the section on pisos 








1 Te-wil be seen thet the vacious objecte found are ofthe seme natare as those fomsd oi Brahonstbed aC 
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Raverty says the correct name of the place is “ Wanjh-rit,” “It stood, 
in ancient times, before the Hakra or Wahindah ceased to flow, on the east side 
of that branch of the great river which passed Aror on the east. Its situation 
was in the do-dbah or delta, between that branch and the maim channel,- about 
forty miles below the junction of the rivers. The changes in the river caused 
it to°go to decay centuries since.”! He then proceeds to give a description of 
the site very similar to Robertson’s. 





i Mihrdn of Sind, 497. 





ALOR. 


BOUT five miles south by east of Rohri, and close to the Eastern Nara sup) 
A channel, is the present small village of Alor or Ardr,) of a few hundred inha 
tants, which stauds upon part of the site of the old capital of Sind 
more than a thousand years ago. The country here, as at Rohri, is very hil 
and the old city was built, for most. part, upon high rocky: ground, the old f 
or citadal occupying the highest part. Hindi bricks, of ‘the very large a 
ancient kind, are to be seen in the foundations, and are being dug out of « 
_tensive pits in the very bed of what is said to have been the old river chann 
a few feet only above the very lowest present level (not of the canal bed) 
the old bridge. ‘Speaking of ‘therlatter, Mr. Eastwick says that to the old brid 
an undue antiquity has beéncdscribed by some, and that there is no reason 
suppose it older than about. two..centuries.2 It is a very small Muhammad 
structure of one principal “spaii; With a pointed arch. It certainly does not lo 
a very ancient structure, and was probably built about the time the adjace 
ruined mosque of Alamgir was erected. Two hundred years ago there cot 
thus have been but a very small stream as a residue of the great Mihr 
or Hakrah river that once flowed past the town. There is no stream there nc 
save a little branch canal which, for convenience, has been led under the brid; 
and naturally follows the low level of the old bed. In a description of t 
ancient Aldr,* given in the Chach Namah, we are told: “ Tt was a town adorn 
with various kinds of royal buildings, villas, gardens, fountains, streams, meado 
and trees and was situated on the bank of the river Mehran.¢ In this beautit 
and splendid city, there lived a King whose name was Sahiras, son of Sah: 
Kai. This King had innumerable riches and immense buried treasures. His justi 
was well known in the world, and his liberality and bravery were widely. sprea 
The limits of his dominions extended on the east to the boundary of Kashm 
on the west to Makran, on the south to the coast. of the sea and Debal, a1 
* The name is written in various ways by different native writers. Al Rir, Al-Riz, Dar, Alrid, Aldaur, a 
Al Dir are some of the variations. Elliot thinks the real name is Rar, and that it survives in the name Réhri, wh: 
he spells Rori. (History of India, 363). Raverty speaks of it as Aror, also written Aldor. “The ‘al? in this we 
as here written, and by all the old geographers, is not, and must not be mistaken for, the ‘Arabic article al beos 
the name “Alor or Aror was the Hindi name centuries before the Musalmans had sny acquaintance with it, and 
msy be, and is written and styled Aror, with ‘ ar’ as well as with ‘al’?” (Mihran of Sind, 209n). ) 
* Journ. Bom. Br. R, A. &., Vol. I (1843), p. 208. 
* Mir Ma‘siim gives a similar account, ably copied from this. 
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on the north to the mountains of Kurdan and Kikanan. He had appointed four 
Governors (Maliks) in his kingdom: one at Brahmimabad ; and the fort of Nerun 
and Debal, Luhanah, Lakhah,Sammah and the river were left under his manage™ 
ment: another at “the town of Siwistin; and Ludhia, Chingan, and the 
skirts of the“ hills of Rojhin up to the boundary of Makran, were given mto 
his charge; the third at the fort of Iskandah; and Babiah, Siwarah, Jajhor, 
and the supplementary -territories of Dhandd were given in his possession; and 
the fourth at the town of Multan; and the towns of Sikkah, Karad, Ishthar 
and Kih up to the boundary of Kashmir were entrusted to him. The King 
himself had his headquarters in the city of Aldr, retaining Kurdan, Kikanan, 
and Barhamas directly under his sway. Each of these Governors was called upon 
by the king to keep in readiness troops and arms, and accoutrements for horses. 
He ordered them to protect the interests of the country and the people, to look 
after the repairs of the (state) buildings, andto keep the feudal assignees and 
estate-holders happy. In his whole dominion, there was not a single refractory 
or rebellious head who perversely opposed the measures passed by him or (trans- 
gressed) the boundaries fixed by him.”! From this we gather that Alor was, 
at this time no mean city. In the reign of Jim Fath Khan (predecessor of Jam 
Tughlaq Shah, son of Sikandar) Alor was a parganah which had been given to 
one Sayyid ‘Abdu-l-Ghais.? | | 

Biladuri, speaking of Muhammad Qasim’s march northwards, after the fall of 
Brahmandbid says: “At last he eached Alrir, one of the cities of Smid. It 
~ js situated on a hill.” Muhammad..Qasim..seems not to have interfered with 
the temples, for “ the temples,” he said, “shall be unto us, like as the churches 
of the Christians, the synagogues of the Jews, and the fire temples of the Magians.” 
He imposed, however, a tribute upon the inhabitants, and built a mosque in 
the city.? Istakhri tells us that “Al Rur approaches Multan in size. It has 
two walls, is situated near the Mihran, and is onthe borders of Mansura.”* Ibn 
Haugal says the country [? city] of Al Rar is as extensive as Multan, etc., just 
‘copying Istakhri. Idrisi says: “Dur [Alér] is situated on the banks of the 
Mihran, which runs to the west of the town. It isa pleasant place, and 
worthy of comparison with Multan as regards size.”5 Just a paraphrase of 
Istakhri again. Haig says Alor is not heard of after the middle of the 10th 
century. , ; 

Save for the insignificant little village, the site is now a wilderness. After 
mentioning two or three ruined buildings of the Musalman period, Burton thus 
describes the rest: “ Thence ascending the left bank [of the dried up river bed ] 
and turning to the right, or away from the modern village, we front what 
appears to have been an acropolis, built to command the stream. The enceinte 
is an irregular oval, with a long diameter of, perhaps, 150 yards. On the eastert 
crest two piles of good brick-work, one tall and the other much eaten away 

| 2 Fredunbeg’s translation of the Chach Namah, pp. 11 and 12. 

2 The Tarikh-i-Sind, by Mir Ma‘siim, as translated by Mallet, 
2 Elliot's History of India, I, 122. 
‘ Elliot's History of India, I, 28. 
5 1b, 79. | 
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by time; appear to denote the main gate: The surface of the mound is cut and 
tumbled as if the treasure-seeker had been busy; and the base of adobe and 
tamped clay bears baked bricks, some scorched to blackness, and heaps of sand- 
stone and unworked limestone flints. Here, after rain, the people still pick up 
coins, which ‘are said to be mere bits of metal; I could not hear of any Hindu 
finds dating before the days of the Moslem conquest.’” 

Captain Wood thus describes the place as he found at in 1837: “ The ruins 
of Arore lie three miles and a half from Rori. They occupy a rocky ledge, 
overlooking what appears to be the deserted arm of the Indus. From the 
existence of. a substantial causeway connecting Arore with the Rori side, it 
would seem that this bed, up to a very late date, was submerged by the 
waters of inundation. The causeway [the bridge already mentioned] is 480 
yards long, fifteen feet wide in the centre, and ten towards the ends. It has 
a central arch of fifteen feet span, besides five other small ones. The height of the 
former is ten feet. Arore is also known to the Sindis by the names of Kumun 
and Jatri. While here I heard of the ruins of a place called Mulala on the 
east bank of the river, fifty miles to the north of Rori.’” 

At a short distance below the hill on the south-west of the village, lying 
upon one side of the valley which runs into a cul de sac among the hills, is 
a large block of stone bearing a very much weatherworn Persian inscription. 
Mr. Eastwick says: “I ecpuld discover- ‘nothing else in Alér worthy of notice 
except two stones in the bed of the tiver bearing an inscription to the effect 
that they were set up by Muhammad. Maisum to mark the ancient course of 
the stream.”* The one inscribed stone which I found is difficult to read, owing 
2 the partial obliteration of .some of the letters, but so far as Ihave been able 

to get z deciphered, there seems to be no reference to the stream: it appears 
to be a short exhortation to shun the world and follow the godly path, and 
records the fact that Amir Muhammad Ma‘siim ordered the inscription to be 
engraved in the year A. H. 1008 (A. D. 1599). It possibly commemorates the 
retirement of his murshid or spirituah guide, and there may have been more 
of the inscription which has been lost. Mr. Yazdani thus translates it: ‘ March 
like (experienced) travellers, place thy foot in the wilderness (i.e., the world) 
like (courageous) men. Written by order of the refuge of Sayyids, Amir 
Muhammad Ma‘sim. A. H. 1008 (A. D. 1599).” The inscribed stone, for I could 
find but one, the other stone being but a rough uninscribed block lying a short 
distance from it, seems to have fallen from the crest of the hill above, where 
the stone was inscribed as part of the rock before it became detached. The 
block is not dressed, except the sunk flat surface, which is engraved. The rock 
ot the hili is stratified, but it is only at the top that the strata correspond in 
thickness to the stone; the strata of the rest of the rock, lower down, being 
very much thinner. Another reason for supposing that it rolled down from the 
top to the foot of the slope is that it is re with the peoeyes ane 

1 Sind Revisited, Chap. XXIX, pp- 269-275. 


* A Journey to the Source of the River Ozus, New Ed., 1872, p- 26. | 
* Artiole on Allore and Rohri, Journ. Bom. Br. B. A. &., Vol. I, April (1843), p. 209, 
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down. The inscription was thus, I believe, engraved upon the projetting face 
of the upper layer or rock, whence a large fragment fell carrying’ the inscription 
with it, the hammering, when chiselling the letters, having, perhaps, loosened 
it. The foot of the slope 1s covered with smaller but similar fragments. 
However, Mr. Eastwick’s two stones may not be these: I could find no others. 
Concerning these stones Raverty writes: “I am unaware whether the two stones 
set up by Mir Ma‘sim of Bahkar in the bed of the diverted branch of the river, 
are still in existence, or whether if they are, any inscription is legible; for he 
is said to have cut an inscription on them. If we could find an mscription we 
might obtain further information on this interesting subject.”* 


On the north side of the village, upon a knoll, and near the old bridge, are. 
the remains of an old brick masjid, with fragments of tile work, mostly of a 
coarse star pattern, in blue and white, like some of that on the Satbhain 
at Rohri. There are also the tombs of two Sayyids, Shakar Ganj Shin and 
Khatalu-d-din, or Qutb Shah. 





1 The Mihran of Sind, 486n. 


BHAMBOR. 


WWHE ruined site of Bhambér lies upon the right bank of the Gharo creek, 
: about 33 miles east of Karachi, but 40 by boat from that place, and is about 
3 miles west of the village of Gharo.1 Some writers have supposed these ruins 
to be those of the ancient delta city of Debal or Deval, about the location of 
which there has been more discussion than about any other site in Sind. But 
the most casual inspection of the place is sufficient to dispel this idea, for it 
ig too insignificant a site to have been that of the city which for some time 
defied the forces of the Arab invaders in the eighth century.2. The ruins are 
situated upon a small patch of ground which forms the extreme end of a low 
range of hills running seaward, and a break in the continuity of the range 
isolates the site from the rest. The whole-area measures but 600 by 400 yards, — 
and the ‘outline is sharply defined, the site being contained within the periphery 
of the hill top itself. The place could..not..very well have extended beyond these 
limits, without being in danger of being flooded in those early days when the 
sea was not so far from it as now, and when the river flowed in considerable volume 
past it. Nothing now remains but the foundations of walls, and these are loosely 
built of the very coarsest unhewn rubble, not a sign of cut-stone being visible. 
An outer wall, 8 to 10 feet wide, of the same material, engirdled the whole 
place, and was strengthened at intervals with bastions. Little of interest was 
to be found beyond a number of corroded copper coins, like those smaller ones 
found at Brahmanadbad, which were picked up, for the most part, on the sands 
immediately below the edge of the mounds on the creek face, whither they had 
been washed or had rolled from the ruins above. Shells of different sizes and 
shapes were found scattered about in abundance, and fragments of glazed pottery; 
giass, and clay com moulds were just as were found at Brahmanabad. 
'Bhambodr was, I should think, nothing more than an, outpost guarding the 
creek, or a small port regulating the shipping admitted into the open waterway 
leading to Dewal and the interior, where sea-going ships discharged their cargo 
into river craft, and where customs dues were levied. When the creek became 
disconnected with the Indus, the place was most likely then abandoned and fell 
into ruin. | . 








1 The name is spelt in many ways, such as Bhambdra, Bhambir, Bhambira, Bhambhira and Bhambharawa. 
* Moreover, the Tuhfatu-I-Kirém, in enumerating certain cities which lay within the land of Sakira, mentions 
both Debal and Bhambér as two different places (Elliot’s History of India, I, 398). | 
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General Haig, in commenting upon Elliot’s and Cunningham’s identification 
of Bhambér with Barbarikon, the chief port of the delta at the “time of the 
Periplus, thought Barbarikon was probably in the vicinity of the modern Shah 
Bandar.! Cunningham thought Bhambér was probably deserted: about A. D. 1250, 
and says that about the tenth century it was the capital of a chief nae 
Bhambo Raja, and, according to the traditions of the people, the most westerly 
branch of the Indus once flowed past Bhambura.? Elliot says: ‘“‘ Bhambira, or 
Bhambir is not named in our oldest works on Sind but it is mentioned in a modern 
native historian as having been captured during the Khilafat of Harin-ur-Rashid. It 
is the scene of many legendary stories of Sind’; and, according to one of them 
owes its destruction, ina single night, to the divine wrath which its ruler’s sins 
drew down upon it.”* Natives of Sind consider it the oldest port in the pro- 
vince, and its position, and the course of the river at that time, so far as we 
are able to locate it, make it probable that there was’ a port in this position 
at the time of Alexander’s expedition into India, though there is nothing now 
above ground earlier than the Arab invasion. The story of its destruction is 
mixed up with the story of King Dali Rai given elsewhere. It has been con- 
nected with the loves of Sassi and Punhin—a favourite story still tcld in the 
homes of Sind, which has been well recounted by Burton in his Sind Revisited. It. 
is thus also called Sassiil-jo-Takar. 


1 Indus Dellts =Pn 31. 
* Ancient Geography, 294 and 295- 
* Hilot'a EO eh fei I, ‘46%. 


BUDDHIST STUPA AT MIRPUR-KHAS. 


Ta A IRPUR-KBAS, the head-quarters of the district of Thar and Parkar, is upon 
the line of rail connecting Haidarabad with Marwar Junction, and is 42 miles. 
east of the former place. It is a town of comparatively modern date, having 


been ‘built in 1806 by Mir ‘Ali Murad Talpir. The place came into the hands 


of the Manikani Mirs about 1793, when the country was divided up between the 
different members of the Talpir family. It was the chief town of Mir Sher 
Muhammad. Khan Talpir, whose army was totally defeated at Dabba; near by, 
by Sir Charies Napier in 1843. About half a mile to the north of the town 
there is an ancient site, extending over about thirty acres, covered with mounds, 
over the surface of which brickbats and potsherds are thickly scattered. Very 
little excavation is sufficient to show that- these mounds represent the sites and 
ruined foundations of very old buildings’ of sorts; and the occurrence of very 
large bricks of an early pattern and “make, together with numerous fragments 
of htis! of small dagobas, make it: pretty certain that the site was that of a 
Buddhist establishment. The place is now known as Kahu-jo-Daro. | 
When I examined this site in 1909, I found that one of the larger mounds, 
at the north end, was undoubtedly vhe remains of a Buddhist sta@pa, as some 
portion of the core of the tower, of sun-dried bricks, protruded from the top; 
and the quantity of carved brick lying about it, which was not observed to any 
‘extent elsewhere on the site,in patterns found so plentifully about many of the 
ruined stéipas of the Panjab and the north, as well as on that of Mir Rukan, 
near Moro in Sind, which is still standing, declared its character. My excavation — 
of the mound was carried out in the following year. I was not, however, the 
first to be attracted to it and to probe its contents. General John Jacob, 
_ when acting Commissioner in Sind, made an excavation here, but, we are told, 
‘that. nothing of interest was discovered. Probably his excavation did not get 
_. beyond the surrounding heap of fallen debris. Then it was examined by the 


pie 5 per ipa James Gibbs, who thus described. his search in the ruins: “ On the 


. January 1859, we pitcheg- zat Mirpir-Khas, in the Hyderabad Collectorate, 

7 sail at about 13 miles to the north, or north-west, we ‘found the remains of « 
. brick ‘Thal’; it was very dilapidated, and, if my memory serves, not above 6 
feet ofthe rind. potion was lof ‘Tt was soft and ezsily worked ; after some 
2 cleat ing we ane ‘upon | a hollow chamber, in which | was a vase of fine 
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earthenware which contained scme pieces of crystal and amethyst, with what — 
appeared to be bits of bark. No remnant of bone could be found. The vase 
is, I believe now in the Kurrachee Museum. Further researches produced nothing 
but bricks, some ornamented, until the third day, when a head in a’ greenish 
stone and of an Egyptian type, was found. This was also, I bélieve, placed 
by Sir Bartle Frere in the museum at Kurrachee.” When Mr. Woodburn, 
L.C.S., was Collector of Hyderabad, about 1894, he rescued from the depredations 
of the railway contractors, who had been using up all the ornamental brick 
they could lay hands on for ballast, a large terra-cotta seated image of the — 
Buddha, and a head and aureole of another.? These, it will be seen, on com- 
parison with those which we unearthed, were evidently taken out of the very 
walls of the stipa, and are the only ones which I found missing. It is strange 
that the wall, from which they were taken, was not noticed, though it contained 
other statues, uncovered during my excavation ® (Plates XVII--XXVII). 

I found the mound in such a ruined and dilapidated state, being, apparently 
nothing but a heap of mud debris, that, when I commenced my excavations, 
I had little hope of recovering any of its original walling (Plate XXII). Should 
there have been no walls standing in the mound, I thought it likely that, at 
least, the lower courses of the basement would still be there, so I made cuttmgs 
from the outside ground level straight into the middle of the south and east 
sides. At the same time, having locatéd the centre of the mcund, as near as 
I could guess, I began sinking a ten-foot well down the middle through the firm 
sun-dried brickwork. I saw that what~remained of the core of the mound had 
not been disturbed, so, if it were: relic-mound, the relics were probably still 
within it. In these first two cuttings we soon came upon the broken upper edges 
of the burnt-brick walls of the platform upon which the tower of? the -stiipa 
stood, and this was. opened out to right and left along the walls. We 
next uncovered three of the corners of the platform, the walls of burnt brick 
being only a few bricks thick. | 

Around the circular core of the stépa of sun-dried bricks, which projected 
from the top of the mound, was a kind of rough platform, which was the 
remains of the flat terrace originally surrounding the base ot the circular tower. 
This was(deep in loose debris, and, on starting to clear this on the south side, 
the head of a Buddha rolled away when the few inches of earth covering it 
was removed.4 An examination of the spot -showéd us that we had struck the 


1 Tais cote was written in 1877, from memory. Miscl. Memorandum of th: Archeol, Survey of Western 
India, No. 8, p. 33. The vase and other objects were not to be found in the Museum in 1910, and no one knew 
enything about them. ‘ 

2 Journ. Bom. Br. R. A. 8, XIX, 44. 

3 Sir James Campbell made the following note on Mr. Woodburn’s find : “The commonest of the brick towers 
noted by Mr. Woodburn recalls Hiuen Thsiang’s (Beal’s Buddhist Records, Il, 273) account of the monasteries and 
relic mounds, seen everywhere in Sind, marking the spots where the great Arhat Upargupta had rested when ho 
was journeying through the country preaching the law. Hiuen Thsiang, as usual, puts these relic mounds back 
to the time of Asoka (B. C. 240). The present images, together with the vuter casings, if not the entire mounds, 
are not likely to be older than the sixth century A. D.” This is far too iate a date as i shall show further on, and 
in my account of Sudheran’s stip. se 
‘In Plate XXII is meee Mn heseens Buddba;‘from which this head fell away. 


Fig 
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line of wall at a point where there was a sunk panel containing a seated image 
As the head of the image was only just below the surface, the neck had dis- 
integrated and become separated from the body. As this wall was opened out, other 
image niches were found, and it was easily seen that we had struck the south 
wall of the great square basement of the stipa. All four sides were now laid 
bare *to the original ground level.1 Three sides—the north, east and south—were 
found to be alike, the upper wall space being divided into five bays by pilasiers 
whose bases rest upon the top member of a great heavy roll-moulding plinth 
which runs round the four walls, except where interrupted in the middle of the 
west wall. The three central bays, on each of these three sides, each contained an 
image niche, occupied by a seated: figure of the Buddha, while the end ones at — 
the corners, on each side, contained a similar niche but filled with blind lattice. 
tracery in intricate patterns in imitation of latticed windows, but of these, only 
two, at the north-east corner, remain. 

In order to uncover the four walls, we had to dig through a deep mass of 
solid burnt brickwork. This had been carefully built against the walls, and 
extended outward from them some twelve to fifteen feet, and was carried up to 
the tops of the walls as we found them. The latter, with their mouldings and 
images, were thus completely, and, apparently purposely, buried at some period 
not long after their erection, since the great bricks? employed for this purpose 
were of the same size and make as-;those in the walls. To account for this 
wholesale burying of the great basement, it first occurred to me that it was 
probably done upon the first ‘inroads...of,the Arabs into Sind, in order to hide 
and protect the images from their iconoclastic tendencies; but, upon clearing 
the walls completely, down to the original ground level, the reason for this 
became apparent. From the lines of the mouldings in the basement, ‘which is 
about 6 feet high, it was seen that the whole sta#pa had not only subsided about 
8 inches into the soil in the middle of the walls, where the weight of the tower 
above came more directly upon them, but had also bulged outwards to the same 
‘extent on all four sides. This bulging downwards and outwards is plainly seen 
in the photographs, the weight of the tower hardly affecting the corners which 
were further away from it. This, due to insufficiently strong foundations for the 
great weight of the tower, must have taken place at, or very soon after, the 
completion of it; and, as the stability of the whole edifice was threatened, there 
was nothing left for the builders to do but to buttress it up with this heavy 
‘brickwork. Whether the exterior of this additional work was finished off in the 
sume manner as the original walls, with pilasters and images, I had not the 
time and opportunity to discover by further excavation, but it is to be hoped 
that at no distant date both this and the exploration of the many other mounds 
on this site will be undertaken. It is to this buttressing and burying of the 
walls, that the remarkable preservation of the images is due. The subsidence 
inwards and downwards: of the vault of the central shrine, on the west side, in 

* Compare with a stipa at Taxila,. Archeological Survey~of India Annual Report for 1912-13, Plate XIL a. 

T EnbES Were my Oi and Se heavy that, damp as they were, one was sufficient for a coolie woman to carry away 
at a time. = “ss ; . 
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itself shows the danger that was threatening the whole edifice, which had to be 
immediately provided against. Had the tower been still standmg when we cleared 
this away, we should probably have brought the whole box of bricks upon our 
heads. ry: ty 
- ° But a silent and destructive force of a different character is ever at work 
in the soil of Sind. The kalar, already referred to, rises with moisture into the 
porous body of any brickwork accessible to it, and, drying and crystallizing within 
it, bursts and pulverises the material. So long as the bricks are buried in the 
moist soil little happens, but, when they are exposed to the air, the alternate 
drying and wetting that they get soon plays havoc with them. Thus we found - 
bricks which, not so long ago, were stacked by contractors for removal, crumbled 
to powder on handling them.1 This kalar had already attacked parts of the walls 
and most of the images of the Buddha, that in the western niche on the north 
side being found encrusted to a depth of half an inch with an efflorescence of 
crystals, which had to be carefully chisled away, hot water failing to dissolve 
+ This salt has been found to be composed of gypsum, sodium sulphate, sodium. 
carbonate, organic matter and sand, of which gypsum forms nearly 89 per cent. 
The west side of the basement of the st#pa is unlike the other three, and 

this was probably the front of the building.” In the middle of this side, which 
seems to have hada porch-like projection, were found three little cell shrines, 
one occupying the centre, and facing|vest, and one on each side of it, at right 
angles to. it and facing one another -|(Plate XXIII). In front of these, and 
common to the three, was a small antechamber (see plan), before which, again, 
‘was some further. construction;* as:-shown by the foundations, but so ruined as 
to make it impossible to say what it was—possibly a staircase by which to 
ascend to the terrace round the base of the tower. The shrines are small, being 
about. four feet square. When the -walls around were buttressed up, these appear 
to have been filled up solid; and, judging from the way the only remaining 
portion of the roof of the central shrine has been crushed in, the fillmg up 
and buttressing was not commenced a day too soon. A portion of the fillimg-in 
was removed from these shrines, sufficient to.show that in the central one, at 
least, there had been a bench, or altar, across the back wall, as if- for an image, 
The side shrines probably had the same but they were much ruined. In the 
central shrine, standing upon the floor, and leaning against the north side wall, 
was found a large slab of terra-cotta, bearing a male standing figure in relief, 
“hich I shall describe further on (Figure 14). It was embedded in the filling-in 
of brickwork. No other images were found : if images of the Buddha ever rested 
in these shrines, they must have been removed previously to the buttressing up 
of the building. 
ess Sarre S ? — | ee - s 

4 Railway contractors, in the past, have been among the worst agents of destruction of ancient buildings in 
India. At Harapa, in the Paniab, Cunningham says the bricks removed from that site have more than sufficed for 
the ballast of about 100 miles of raiiway. We know, too, how the line was ballasted with marbie, and a bridge 
3 constructed, from beautiful temples which once existed at Chandrivati in Rijputini, and these are but examples 
of scores of other such cases of vandalism. 

“a "The Sudheran stiipa, near Tando Muhammad Khin, appears to have faced the north. 
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In the middle and south shrines we have portions of the roofing of each 
remaining. That of the middle one is wagon-vaulted, the bricks having been 
corbelled forward upon level beds from the tops of the side walls to the apex, 
‘ the under sides being dressed to a segmental curve (Plate XXV). The vault 
thus runs from front to back. Im the south shrine, however, we- find something 
calculated to upset a very cherished belief that the Hindiis never built a, true 
arch before the advent of the Muhammadans, for here we have a fragment of 
an actual true arch, built with properly formed brick voussoirs, the bricks being 
placed on edge. There are here portions of some six arch rings, part of an 
arched vault which formed the roof of this shrine. The top and bottom edges 
of the bricks are moulded to the curve of the vault, while the other edges radiate 
towards a centre. The bricks measure 16}” from corner to corner along 
the top, they are 10” deep and 23” thick. One or two similar arch rings were 
found at Brahmanabad. | 

The horizontal lintels of the doors of these shrines were of wood, some of 
which still remained, but thoroughly decayed and mostly reduced to powder. 

At either end of this west wall,’ on the face of it, there had been very large 
panels or niches, the sills only remaming, with the ‘bases of the two flanking 
pilasters which framed them in. These are seen in the photegraph (Plate XXII). 
Under the sill of that at the south end, in fact, forming part of the sill or 
bottom of the frame of the nichy, is a -band of decorated bricks, about 8}” high 
with a little female figure standing and ‘holding a waterpot, in the centre and 
at each end. It is a great pity that. the rest of the niches and thei contents 
have disappeared, for it is quite likely’ they held some kind of groups in terra- 
cotta representing such scenes as the buth of the Buddha or his great renun- 
ciation, as we have found upon a smaller scale at Thil Mir Rukan. Between 
these large panels and the shrines were two smaller panels, one on each side, 
vf a peculiar shape, that on the north side holding a small image of the seated 
Buddha, whose hands are broken off, while that on the south side has been 
mostly destroyed. He wears his robe over both shoulders in the same manner 
as in the other images in the large niches, and is seated upon a lotus with 
a background made up of flame-like leaves spreading cut from the back of the 
body all arcund (Plate XXVI).? The eyes are quite shut, the upper and lower 
lids meeting. The arms have been broken off from. the elbows: they were 
probably placed in the lap, but of this it is impossible to be certain, as there 





t Not the east wall, as was stated, by mistake, in my account in tne Archwological Survey Annual for'1909-10. 

* A Gandhara image, with a similar background, may be seen illustrated in the Journal of Indian Art, Vol. 
VIL, Plate 18, Figure 1. The figure, in this case, which occupies the centre of a pedestal, upon which are the crossed — 
legs of what was probably an image of the Buddha, appears to stand against a background of foliage rather than 
fiames, of the acanthus leaf style. Of this figure Dr. Burgess wrate : “ It seems to have been the base of a figure 
of the emaciated ascetic [i.e., the figure to which the legs belonged]. The figure rising from the !_aves suggests 
to us the tree Deva called Akubha or Kakubha, who assisted the fainting Bhodisattva at this period.’ (Beal's 
Romantic Legends, p. 194). In Prinsep’s Antiquities, Vol. 1, Plate viii, there is an image of the Buddha shown 
with flames (% leaves) rising from the back of each shoulder, with this remark : “‘ The lambent flame on the should- 
ets ig a peculiarity not observed in any image or drawing of Buddha that J have seen. It seems to denote 
a Mithraic tir ge in the local a Ene ERG) Baw One wp2 miles south-east of Kabul, and is clothed in the same 
manner as those at Mirpur- 
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appear to be no fractured surfaces upon the upturned feet or legs to show that 
they had been in contact with them anywhere, except at the toes of the right 
foot. Being moulded in clay, they, may not have been so intimately connected 
with the rest of the body as they would have been had the image been carved 
in stone. It is possible the hands may have been raised in front of the breast 
‘in the teaching attitude. 

The arched arrangement above the Buddhas in the niches, especially that 
in the centre of the north wall, are very interesting and look like the original 
from which the fagade of the Visvarkarma cave at Elura was derived; the 
Buddha in the niche, here, corresponding to the Buddha before’ the dagoba in 
the cave, as seen through the frame of the doorway below! (Plate XX). 

In front ot the three shrines was a great quantity of loose debris, which 
seems to have- rolled down from above, perhaps from the platform in front of 
the base of the tower; and irregularly embedded in this were found over a 
hundred votive tablets in unburnt clay, of different sizes and patterns. Scattered 
about amongst them were found copper coins, thirty-six of which were recovered, 
but all as lumps of green verdigris in which it seemed hopeless to expect to 
find a copper core. These finds were all located in the. debris about six feet 
above the original ground or floor level in front of the shrines. But, upon the 
ground level, to the left in front of the central shrine door, was found a age 
or mould for making such tablets, pap clay or terra-cotta. 

The well which we sunk down + prough the middle of the sliipa was con- 
tinued until a depth of 25 feet from. -the., summit of the mound was reached, 
when, in the centre, we came upona square area of red burnt brick about 4 
feet square. As the’ upper layer of bricks was removed, a little chamber in the 
middle, about 15” square was disclosed, whose sides were set parallel with 
the sides of the sti#pa. Within this, reposed two blocks of stone, roughly dressed 
to a circular shape, about 13” in diameter and 5” to 6” thick, placed 
one upon the other.2 When the upper sleb was raised it was found that in. 
the middle of both was a cup-shaped hollow, about 3” in diameter, the lower 
one being 23” and the upper, the lid, as it were, 1}” deep. Standing 
within the cavity, in the lower stone, was a small crystal bottle, while around 
it, and upon the surface of the stone, were sprinkled, amidst a quantity of 
white sand, from which they had to be sifted, a number of offerings consisting 
of 63 coral beads, 7 crystal beads, drilled and undrilled, 2 small erystals cut 
to simulate diamonds, each about half the size of a pea, 30 very small seed 
_pearls, most of them not much larger than a pin’s head, and all drilled; 4 gold 
beads, two being ribbed and melon-shaped, and about three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, 1 small gold wire ring, 10 copper coims, some small lumps of char- 
coal, a few grains of wheat, and some other small beads and chips (Plates XXIII 
and * XXV). ‘3 

1 See page 378, Cave Temples of India, by Fergusson and Burgess. 

2 Similar to that found in the ruined stipe of Panabiim Jhar at Sahéth-Mahéth, which Sir John Marshal atiyi- 
utes to about tho 3rd or 4th century B. C, (Annual Report, Archwoloyical Survey of India for 1910-11, p. 11). A 
similar receptacle for the relic caskets was found in the Boria ssiipa near Junagadh in Kathiawad (Journ. As, Soc., 


Bengéil, LX, Part 1, No. 2, 1891). 
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Upon the mouth of the crystal bottle was a small flat silver cap, much 
corroded, and on the cap rested a copper finger ring, encrusted in verdigris, the 
corrosion adhering to the cap so tightly as to cause it to break when being 
taken off. Inside the bottle was a small silver cylindrical case with a slip-on 
lid; but so corroded that the lid came to pieces in taking it off. The case had 
been wrapped round with gold leaf, which was as fresh and bright as on the 
day it was first put on. This case measures 1” in length by ,%° in diameter. 
Within this silver case was a very small gold one, of the same shape’, out of 
which, when it was opened over a clean sheet of white paper, rolled a very 
minute substance about the size of a pin’s head, together with a speck or two 
of dust. There was nothing else in the case. But, within the crystal bottle, 
underneath the cases, and not in them, was found about an egg-spoonful of what 
appears to be brown cremated ash, some lumps of which have the texture and 
convex surface, as seen through a magnifying glass, of charred bone ? (Plate XXIII). 

In each of the south-east and south-west corners of the brick chamber, and 
between the bricks and the stone receptacle, was a little earthen pot, with narrow 
mouth, filled with sand; but, when the latter was removed and carefully sieved 
nothing else was found. The pots are of an interesting shape, the surface being 
grooved round in narrow rings (Plate XXITI).® 

As already stated, a considerable amount of the brick buttressing, and fallen . 


debris around the sit#ipc, remained un¢ pene pe by us: we merely removed suffi- 
Classic. a bre Buddhist. 









f SFA PAIR NI NIRS RISE eal 


Fic. 9. Buddhist compared with classic ornament. 
cient to lay the walls bare. In the debris were found carved bricks in a “ 
variety of patterns, as shown in the illustrations (Plates XXIV and XXV), and 
of very superior workmanship, so much so as to merit the term terra-cotta 


1 Just such another was "was found by Sir Fake Marshall at Taxila, v ith much the same contents, see 
Archaeological Memoir, No.7, p. 8 and plate Xh. 

All these things were brought away and will be placed in the Prince of Wales Museum @+ Bombay when that 
puilding is ready to receive them. Several of the terra-cotta images will accompany them. 

3 Similar in size and shape to one found at Taxile. - See Arch. Sur. Memoir No. 7, p. 52 and plate XXVIb. 
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rather than brick being applied to them. Among the designs were found several 
forms of the key pattern or Greek fret; indeed, Greek influence, in ornamental 
details, is very apparent in several of the very few fragments retrieved by us; 
and, in this respect, connects the work closely with that of the Tido-Greek 
retnains of Gandhara. In the accompanying illustration I have conipared a few 
specimens of Greek omament, as taken from Nicholson’s Principles of Architecture 
with some of the carved bricks from this stiipa (Figure 9). 

Two medallions were unearthed bearing the image sO frequently foiid atid 
which is supposed to represent Kiibera, and several squate tiles with grotesqtie 
faces (Plate XXV). From the number of tiles, with the face as shown in the 
right lower corner of the illustration, it would seem that there mist have been 
at least one whole string-coutse of them. The so-called Kubera image, both hiete 
and elsewhere, might very well be the conventional way they had in those days 
of representing the donor, or person who ptovided the money for the constrie- - 
tion of the work upon which it appears, thet money bag which he holds in His 
right hand indicating this. I do not think that we should necessarily take it 
as the image of the god of wealth? A few fragments of the capitals of the 
pilasters, which were placed at intervals around the tower, stith as are seen On 
the Thil Mir Rukan; were recovered, and ftom them, in Platé XIX, i have 
endeavoured to reconstruct one of these. capitals. The little fimage of the stand- 
ing Buddha, in the ihiddle of the capital, is found in Greeo-Buddhist examples, 
and the capital, itsélf, is a . lineal hin of the Corinthian order throtigh 
Gandhara.* ‘ 

There is little now lett 16 gis Us any alte to the origin al shape of the 
stiipa, but, by comparing the little thére is with what We bow Of other #npas; 
it is not difficult to imagine the outlive of the complete building. To ‘begin With; 
sufficient remains to show that the lowest part of the structure was a great 
squaré basément, 53’ 6” from corner to cornér of the plinth, tising, in its ftined 
state to a height of 14” 6”. Allowing. fot missing mouldings above the capitals 
of the pilasters, the basement Was at least 17’ High: Upon this rose a eylinidtica 
tower, with domed top, to about the sime height as its diaineter, about 37 or 
38 feet, thus leaving a flat terface around the base of the tower; and on thé - 
top of the great basement, to serve the purpose of pradakshina or circiimambit- 
lation. This Would give a total height of boii 55 feet, or about as high as 
the square of the basement at the grouid levél4 Like Thil Mir Rukan, éhe 
tower was probably decorated with one” ‘of more binds bf pilasters, ANNs 
string cottrses, and mouldings of scillptifed Of moulded bricks. When complete, 
the dotie was possibly erowned with a at diibrella. ThE were a vi 
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of early railings, but, of course, these could not have been well constructed in 
brickwork; and, as stone was not easily obtained, any that may have existed 
would probably have been in wood. 

As previously’ stated, there were three images of the Buddha upon each of 
the three faces of the basement—the north, east and south. Of these nine, 
seven were in position. when I uncovered the walls. Two were missing, namely, 
one fromthe niche on the south side of the central one on the east side, and 
one just round the corner, east of the centre on the south side. Both of these 
are accounted for: they were extracted by Mr. Woodburn as already noticed ; 
or, rather, he found a whole image and a head, the body of which was probably 
broken in removal.! | 

All these images, which are about half life size, are seated cross-legged in 
the meditative attitude (dhydia-miudra), with both hands in the lap, one upon 

bs the other, with palms 

) BES ca 2S) ot. upwards (Plates XX VI 
and $XXVII): The 

Buddha is represented 
im some seated upon 
a lotus and in others 
upon a four-legged 
stool. The images had 
all been painted, those 
of the Buddha having 
red robes and a golden 
coloured complexion, 
with black eyes. and 
hair; and, for this ; 
purpose, they appear 
to have been covered 
with a thin egg-shell 
| layer of very superior 
clay’ before baking. 
His body is _ fully 
clothed with an ample 
robe which covers 
both ‘shoulders, and 
hangs in folds. Under 
the robe he appears 
to wear trousers, the legs of which are very clearly shown beneath the bottom of the 
robe.? The end of the robe, in front, hangs down over the seat under him ; and both 
arms, to the wrist, are covered. In all the images, save one, the hair is of the short 








et 





Fic. 10.—Head of a Buddha. 
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* These are illustrated in the Journal of the Bombay Br. R. A. 8., Vol. XIX, pp. 44 ff. 

2 The robe over both shoulders, and the trousers, show plainly that the Buddhist iconography of Sixtd, of that 
date, came from Gandbara. In the votive;tablets, however,iwhich are of a much later date, he seems to have the 
right shoulder bare, and no trousers, after the fashion of Indian sculptures. Feste 
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curly kind; im the excéption, in the eastern image on the north side. it is 
represented straight, and dressed 
back from the front. Between 
the: eyes, In most of the 


images, is a small circle to 
indicate the and. one of the 
Buddha’s special marks denoting 
enlightenment (bddhi). As it is 
a grooved ring and not a 


Bee beehe aes | protuberance, * possibly some 
ES As? ae fr e ar a 


metallic button was attached. 
The knob (usknisha) on the top 
of the head is present, though 
not very prominent. The ear 
lobes are long and pendulous, 
and the eyes in some are fairly’ 
open, while, in others they are 
half closed. Behind the head 
is a decorated nimbus, alike in 
ali except the  straight-haired 
image, where, instead of a 
circular band of square and 
round lotuses, it has a_ scroll 
band of conventional leaves? 
(Figure 10). . 


As the stipa is in such a 
ruinous condition, and so little. 
of it left, I removed six Buddha 
images from the walls for safer 
eustcdy, and they will be even- 
tually housed im the Prince cf 
Wales Museum at Bombay: 
Exposed, as they would now 
have been to the am and rains, 
the kalar, with which they 
are more or less impregnated, 
would soon have cansed their 

- disintegration. With a Muham- 
madan population im _ lore 
proximity they would also have 
been, in their isolated position, 
exposed to wanton damage. 
Three Buddha images were leit, 
namely, two on the east and 
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The clay tablets which we found in the fallen debris, out in front of the 
west face, some 6 feet above the original ground level, and therefore of later 





Fig, 12.—Votive tablets. 


date than the original building, were all in unburnt. clay. They show that the 
stupa, was an object, of worship, or reverence after it had become ruinous. They 
are of different sizes varying irom 13%-to 6” in their greatest length, for they 
are mostly oval in shape (Plate XXXVI). Some have an impression of Buddha 





Hig. 13,—Votive tablet inscription, antnaes 


seated, cross-legged with the right hand pointing downwards in the ‘witness 
attitude (bheimisparSa-mudra) TRPERSGHARS him, at the moment of enli 


lightenment 
(badhi), the foliage of the Bodhi tree shown over his head, Others have 


him seated in the azopean fashion, with. the legs hanging down, and hands. 
before the breast, in, the preaching attitude (dharmachakra-mudra), delivering his 
address in the Deer Park. The tobe. is not shown, very distinctly, but on, some 
the en of, its, an 3 _ Shown, from, the. left, shoulder to the right waist, and 
| unlike the older ima ges. on the walls, it, leaves the right shoulder ‘bare, 
as we ind it, in. such, sculptures as those. in the Ajanta, Caves and) elsewhere in 
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the peninsula. Many of the tablets have, instead of an image. of Buddha, repre- 
sentations of very attenuated Burmese-looking ddagobas—one, three, ten, or more 
than a hundred being impressed on each tablet. The last are circular tablets, 
and the dagobas are arranged in rows, :which being small, make the tablets look 
like sample cards of little screws, of different sizes, standing on their heads. 
Under the Buddhas and ddgobas is, in each case, the Buddhist turmula, Yé 
dharma, etc., in letters of different periods ranging from the begining of the 
7th century or earlier, to the end of the 8th century or later.! 

With these tablets were found about 36 copper coins, which had evidently 
been placed there as offerings with them. They were but round lumps of 
verdigris within which was found a much corroded copper core, upon many of 
which were portions of Arabic inscriptions. Some had the four leaved flower 
upon one side, from which, as well as from the letters legible, it is easy to 
identity them as coins of the Beas Arabs in Sind, such as have been Gesorshad 
found, and the Arab coins, ean Beale ge ore that aes were iid at 
the stupa ater the advent of the Arabs in Sind, in the early years of the eighth 
century. The moulds for the tablets were probably fashioned after old patterns ; 
wd we must not forget that heavy copper, coins would naturally sink through 
soit debris much more easily than clay tablets, so that the coins may have 
joined them from a higher level of- Be Jater date. The unbaked and soft clay 
tablets would indicate that there were ‘Buddhist priests, or sdmdnis, there to 
make them in exchange for the, pilgrims’, money offerings ;? the copper coins 
lying there unappropriated would tend’ to’ show that, when the few pilgrims who 
visited the place dropped them there, the stipa was deserted, and there were no 
priests to gather them up. 

To return to the relics. The ten copper coins, found with the other offer- 
ings in the relic chamber, were but lumps of verdigris; and, except for their 
shape being rectangular, could hardly be distinguished from the coins found with 
the votive tablets. The extent of corrosion being nearly the same in both cases 
shows clearly that those in the relic chamber, hermetically sealed, as it were, 
within the mound, to have attained that amount of corrosion, must have been 
deposited there several centuries before the others were placed onthe outside, 
where they have been but a few feet below the surface, subject to wet and dry 
seasons. for, perhaps, a thousand years. | 

The crystal reliquary had been broken and the bottom portion lost, after 
which it had been mended by putting a tightly-fitting case of silver on the 
bottom reaching halfway up the phial. The lip, around the top, had also been 
chia It is probable that an accident happened at or before the time of 

shrining the relics in the present stipa, when the little bottle fell from the 

















* Netina, vate, Ssege, Sarene like these, are described in the Journ. Bom. Br. R. A, 8. for 1898. See also 
ted in the Journ, R. A, S. for 1900, from Sohnag, p. 431 ff. A very similar tablet is illustrated at 
age 180, Buddhist Art in India, edited by Dr. Burgess, but the image is more of a Burmese type. 

_-4Dhe sdmani, whom Chach visited in his temple or monastery, near Brahmanabéd, was engaged in this very — 
work of prepering tablets for visitors when the latter called upon him, 
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careless hands of some persons who was holding it. The fact of a new silver 
bottom having been provided, and a silver cap to take the place of a cry stal 
stopper or lid, instead- of providing a new bottle, would lead one to suppose 
that this reliquary had already held the relics for so long a time that 14 was 
felt it would have been sacrilege to throw away the old phial for a new one, 
even in its shattered condition. When placing the small stone pot, containing 
the inner caskets and relics, into the coffer at the Boria st#pa at Junagadh, 
a similar accident seems to have taken place, for we found the fragments of 
the lower part of an exactly similar pot buried in the mound about four feet 
from the relic coffer.t I have already noticed the discovery of a vase or pot 
in the upper part of this Mirpir-Khas stapa, containing “some pieces of crystal 
and amethyst.” Could these have been the missing fragments of the broken 
reliquary ?. It certainly seems that the relics must have existed for some time 
before the present stipa was built over them. Is, then, the present stipaa 
reconstruction of an older one—of one of the many built by Aégoka when he 
redistributed the relics of the Buddha in order that the actual bodily presence 
of the Great Teacher might pervade the land through all its length and breadth ? 
If so, this would account for the very small relic, if relic itis, and I have little 
doubt of it, found in the gold case. And, possibly, the ashes in the phial, 
beneath the gold and silver cases, may be some of those of the faithful disciple, 
Upargupta, the friend and erstwhile religious associate of Agoka, who made the 
oversight of the Buddhist cult in Sind- his especial care.2 That it is not unusual 
to find relics of more than one person * in the same stipa, we know from the 
fact of the relics of four Arhais, in-four reliquaries, all inscribed, in one stipa, 
No. 2, at Sanchi, as described by Cunningham in his Bhilsa Topes. 

It is recorded by Hiuen Tsiang (in the 7th century A. D.) that in his day 
there were several hundred satighdrémas in Sind, occupied by about 10,000 priests, 
and that they studied the Little Vehicle. He also adds that “when Tathagata 
[the Buddha] was in the world, he frecuently passed through this country, there- 
fore Asdka-raja has founded several tens of stipas in places where the sacred 
traces of his presence were found. Upargupta, the great Arhat, sojourned 
frequently in this kingdom, explaining the law and convinving and guiding men. 
The’ places where he stopped and the traces he left are all commemorated by 
the building of sanghdramas or the erection of stupas. These buildings are seen 
everywhere.” | 

The silver case, holding the smaller gold one, was wrapped around with gold 
leaf, which, even now, is as bright and fresh as on the day it was put there 
—goid leaf, too, as fine as any -produced at the present day. If the small 
particle, found in the otherwise empty and clean ‘gold case, which was again 
enclosed in the silver one, was accidental and counted for naught, it is difficult 
to understand why the silver case should have been so carefully enveloped in 
gold leaf. Those who applied the gold leaf thought they were wrapping up 
- Journ. Asiatic Society of Bengal, LX, Part I, No.2, 189...2.=«=«° ©. 


* We are told that Aéoka opened up seven of the eight stipas, containing Eee sees cE She Buddha, and redis- 
tributed them amongst 84,000 stiipas which he had cansed to be built. 


* Sigel Buddhist Records of the Wvstern World (Beal's trans.), Vol. IL p. 272, 
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something more precious than mere empty cases. If, then, we accept it as the 
relic, it must, indeed, have been very, very precious to be such a mite, and 
hence the probability is that it was thought to be of. the Buddha himself, 
The’ statue slab found in the central shrine on. the west face of the stiipa 
is very interesting and curious. On digging out the core of brick buttressing, 
with which the cell had been filled, this 
slab, which measures 304 inches high by 
125 across, was found standing upon the 
floor Icaning against the north wall. The 
feet were broken off and were not found. 
The statue appears to be the portrait’ of 
some male person of note, and reminds 
one very forcibly of the portrait statues 
of Vanraj at Anhilvad-Pattan, in almost 
exactly the same pose,! and those of Tejpal, 
Vastupal and others im the — Dilwara 
temples at Abu. It is not a Bédhisattava, 
or it would have had a halo round the 
‘head,'\and would have been in other 
©) respects more like those images.as we find 
fy 2 them elsewhere. The figure is standing full 
@ to the front, resting upon the right leg; 
.» thexight hand, raised almost to the centre 
-"""6# the breast, holds. a small lotus flower, 
while: the left rests flat upon what appears 
to be a wallet slung loosely round his 
waist and hanging from his left thigh. He 
is not, as is so often seen in such figures, 
grasping a knot of, his garment. His 
clothing is simple in the extreme, and 1s 
just such as one sees on Jain worshippers 
as they enter their shrines for worship ; 
it seems to be but a single waist-cloth 
whose folds hang to the back on the left 
| ‘side. It is possible that there is an under 
garment, the ends of which are seen across the knees ; or they may simply show the 
inner folds of the one cloth. He wears an elaborate head-dress, arranged in rows 
of horizontal curls, from underneath which bunches of verti¢ai curls fall upon each 
shoulder. There can be little doubt, I think, that this is a wig, and similar wigged 
figures may be seen in one of the Buddhist caves at Aurangabad ;? they are not— 
uncommon in early statuary. The statue has been painted: the complexion was 
“golden” or wheat-coloured; the waist-cloth which, though scanty, is_rich, wee 
{Architectural Antiquities of North Gujarat, by Dr. Jas. Burgess, p. 44. eae 
2 Archeological Survey Reports of Western India, Vol. III, Plate XLIX, se also Progress Report\gf{' Arch. 
Survey of Western India, for 1903-4, pp: 22 and 26 ; and the Indian Antiquary, V, 249, | 





Fre. 14.—Image found in the stipe, 
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red, while the wig, eyebrows, pupils and moustache were black. I am inclined 
to believe that the statue represents the builder of the stupa, the wallet or 
money bag under his left hand indicating the source of the funds. If so, this 
would account for the image being left with the stipa, it not being a sacred 
image. | . | 
faking everything into consideration, I cannot see’ how this Mirpiir-Khas 
sttipa can be ascribed to a later date than A. D. 400: it may be earlier. It is 
probable that it is a reconstruction of a ruined one formerly erected under 

Afoka’s orders, and, possibly to contain a relic of the Buddha, the other relics 
—the spoonful of ash—being put into the bottle at the time of its reconstruction. 
But, of course, this is pure surmise. The fact, however, remains, that the sites 
of what were once monasteries surround the stipa. The trenches, from which 
the bricks of the walls of one of these have been removed, gives us a plan 
very like those of some of the Gandhara monasteries. 

__ This st#pa was not an isolated building of its kind in Sind, for we have of 
the same period, judging from the remains of sculptured brick which adorned 
them, the stépas of Thil Mir Rukan near Moro, Depar Ghangro near Brahmana- 
bad, Sudheran-jo-dhado near Tando Muhammad Khan, and the one near Jarak. 

In most cases, if not all, the- brick ornament was carved upon the moist clay 
with a sharp tool and was not shaped in a mould. It is of the same character 
as that found at Jamal-Garhi in the- Yisufzai country, almost on the borders 
of Kagmir, near Peshawar, which General | Cunningham, in the fifth volume of his 
Reports, called the Indo-Corinthian..style;..and which he thought was practised 
in that region at the beginning of the Christian era. As I have already noticed 
in my account of Depar Ghangro, General Haig tells us that the Buddhist 
settlement of Sawandi is mentioned in the legends of the Mujmal-al-Tawarikh, 
‘“‘as having been built by the King of Kashmir during an expedition to Sind. 
The legend is full of absurdities, but we may perhaps safely infer from it the 
antiquity of Sawandi” [? Depar Ghangro].? 

_ About the middle of the 7th century, we have learnt that Chach, the Hindi 
kitig of Alor, paid a visit to a Buddhist devotee in the vicinity of Brahman- 
abad, when the latter complained that the “temple” (? sttipa) and monastery 
had fallen into a state of disrepair due to the wear of time. If we take it that 
the place had been in Buddhist hands continually from its establishment to that 
time, and had not fallen into disrepair from absolute neglect—and the wear must 
have been very slow and gradual in a@ country where there was little rain— 
we are forced to put back the sta#pa of Depar Ghangro (Sawandi) to the early 
centuries of the Christian era, but the want of sufficient data prevents any very 


of the Arch. Surv. of Western India, 1908-4, 30, 31, 33, 40; 1904-5, 68, 66 ; 1905-6, 57; 1908-7, oat Aunt 





the Mirpir-Khas one. This may be due to their having been thrown down, when fixed to tle stat by a tenon under 
the feet, which would not give way. For similar statues at Jamil Garhi, seo Indian Antiawary, TEE, 149. 


1 Journ. R. A. 8, (a 8); XVI, 292. See also thie Indian Ansiquary, TIL, p. 142, 
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approximate estimate of its age being ‘made as yet. And. this conclusion applies 
equally to the stipa of Mirpur-Khias, for all the stapa remains in Sind are of one - 
class and manifestly of the same ege, and we have found nothing else of a 
greater age. The very same moulded or carved bricks as are found in Sind 
were also found by General Cunningham further north at Shorkot, in the Panjab, 
and these he likens to the work on Yiisufzai remains. He found letters. and 
writing on the bricks, being, he thinks, instructions to the builders as to the 
positions they were to occupy. I found two fragments at Thil Mir Rukan with 
. parts of letters upon them: The patterns, as figured by him in his Report are 
identical with those in Sind. The Shorkot bricks, judging from the style of 
letters upon them, he places from A. D. 79 to 319. 

A great deal of excavation work which, until lately, was more or less 
impossible owing to lack of funds, remains to be done in Sind, which may throw 
a great deal of light upon the Buddhist period in that province. Thil Mir Rukan 
might be further explored, and the hopeless looking ruin of Depar Ghangro 
would probably repay . further research. There are many other promising sites 
in the north of Sind and the delta. 


ae the above was written, bitty “sulccessor, Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, made 
further excavations on this site. In. his, Progress. Report he tells us that his 
excavations of an adjoming mound" yielded quite a wealth of minor Buddhist 
antiquities. A regular forest of smaller sti#pas was here extricated. Those that 
were opened were found to enshrine relic pots containing bones. . Votive objects, 
suck as diminutive clay sti#pas and tablets of various sizes and description, 
were found in numbers. The remains of two monasteries were also exhumed. 
eo Particularly interesting was the colossal standing stucco figure of Buddha or 
Bodhisattva covered with gold leaf, not unlike those found in Khotan by Sir 
Aurel Stein.”! _ Further excavation here will well repay t the expense and trouble. 


: See the Progress Report of the Archeological Survey, Western Circle, for the year ending 31st March, 1917, 
pp. 4 ard 47. 


THUL MIR RUKAN. 


| IKE the stipa at Mirpir-Khas, that known as Thil Mir Rukan, 14 miles to 
| the south-west of Bandhi railway station, and 8 miles south-east of Daulatpir, 
has no history and little legendary lore connected with it; nor is there: 
-any explanation ot the name, Mir Rukan, that it goes by. It sounds like a 
Muhammadan name, and may be that of a tormer possessor of the land in which 
it stands. ‘here is now no sign of village or other habitation near 1. It is 
the only stapa in Sind, so far as we are af present aware, with so complete 
a tower. That it had a great square basement, as at the Mirpiir-Khas one, 
which was 66 feet square, we learn from Mr. Gibbs’ note which is quoted below ; 
_ but as the ruined structure is so temptingly close to the line of railway, in a 
country where ballast is not easily obtainable, it is more than likely that, like 
that of the other stipa, its matertal was found very useful by the contractors. 
It is a solid cylindrical structure, slightly tapermg towards the top, about 
60 teet high, which is constructed, soffar as its outward casing is concerned, 
of excellent burnt brick. What is now)-left shows three bands of decorative 
pilasters in tiers one above the others below these the surface has all been 
broken away. Some part of the. eae may still be found beneath the 
present ground level around the base of the tower (Plate XXVIII). The 
capitals of the pilasters of the upper band, as well as some projecting string 
courses, are decorated with beautifully carved brickwork in floral scrolls and other 
designs (Plate XXIX). In the capitals the clay was carved while wet, and does 
not appear to have been moulded, and the edges are sharp and crisp still ; but, 
in some of the more elaborate pies ork of the string courses, above, the belek 
were, no doubt, moulded. The debris around the base, when it was examined 
by us, was piled up against it in some places ten feet above the surrounding 
ground. A villager, who protessed to know all about the stipa, imparted the 
information that some years ago a number of Muhammadans, who were celebrat- 
ing some id close by, rushed into it, through a door in its side, to escape a 
sudden storm of rain, when the interior collapsed and buried them all. He also 
said that a Orme Collector found, on excavation of some of the surrounding, 
heaps, an earthen pot about ten or twelve inches in diameter, containing a pair 
of bronze anklets. Other villagers volunteered the information that an Irrigation 
Engineer, who excavated the fallen. debris, which encumbered the base of the 
tower, dug out several images and took them away. After my visit, the local 
Executive Engineer, in carrying out some conservation measures, found a number 
of terra-cotta images of the Buddha and two other representations showing the 
birth a fhe Baddhe from his mother's side under the ail tree, and the Buddha. 
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taking farewell of his sleeping wife. These terra-cottas, which are, roughly, 
about six or seven inches square, must have formed portion of a frieze, probably 





Fie. 15.—Terra-cottas from the thal, 


above the upper band of pilasters where the little square holes are seen in the 
photograph (Figure 15). 0 

Mr. J. Gibbs (afterwards Member of Council), in company with Sir Bartle 
Frere. and Mr. Shaw Stewart, proceeded to explore this stapa, which he calls 
Rukan-jo-Thil. He says: “We had previously sent men out to clear the base 
and sink a shaft down through it, in order, if possible, to find the relics, if 
any. In the evening I ascended the Thiil_by means of a rough jungle ladder, 
and found the men had sunk the shafé-abdut 8 feet. Three days after, on the 
27th idem [27th February, 1858], we | ‘encamped at the: Thal, and the workmen 
completed the shaft down to the hase. without finding anything. The Thil was 
of ordinary masonry; but the stones,’ of which it was ‘composed, must have 
been brought from a great distance. The squa. base, when cleared, measited 
about 66 feet on each side.” The Sind Gazetteer (p. 638) tells “us that “an 
excavation ‘was made under this tower by the late General John Jacob, when 
acting Commissioner in Sind, but nothing of interest was discovered.” It does 
not appear that any tunnel was ever made horizontally into the tower from the 
~ outside. | 
Of current traditions regarding the thal? the following are specimens : 

A wealthy fisherwoman, named “Rukan,” had this tower erected with the 
object of landing her wares from the summit, to which, however, there is no 
visible means of easy access. . | ’ 

A King, who had no son, wishing to perpetuate his name, was induced by 
his councillors to erect this tower. 

A third explanation is that Mir Rukan, a Hindu raji, who ruled here 
in A. H. 600 (A. D. 1203) had two brothers named Bhim and Bahman. The 
kingdom was divided between the three, and Mir Rukan built this tower within 
his division. So much for tradition! | 
1 Mr. Gibbs’ memory has failed him here. ‘The entire ¢hil is built of bricks and mud, madelocally. He wrote 
his note in the end of 1877 (Memorandum No. 8, Archzol. Surv. of Western India, p. 33). The Deputy Collector 
of Naushahro, describing the thal in 1876, says it is “a solid circular block of burnt brick and mud.” 

2 Thal is a Sindhi word meaning a tower or bastion. See my note upon this word under my ‘description of 
Branmanabad. 
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SUDHERAN-JO-DHADO (STUPA). 


HIS is another of the many stapas which were spread over Sind in the days: 
when Buddhism held its own in the land—a mound of earth, out of the 
centre of which rises a rough tower of the same material, It has been long — 

enough in its ruined and unrecognisable state to have gathered about it a decent. 
collection of the cobwebs of superstition and legendary tales. Like the Boria 
stiipa near Junagadh in Kathiawad,! which was opened up some thirty-three years. 
ago, it has been credited with the presence of a guardian serpent, ever on watch 
over treasure supposed to lie buried beueath; and this belief was so strong in 
the minds of the people living in the neighbourhood that Mr. Bhandarkar, who 
lately opened up the mound,? had uo little u.fficulty in inducing them to take 
any hand in its excavation. The prospect of ample and prompt payment, 
however, generally decides the waveringrcoolie, and when he finds the snake puts. 
in no appearance, he soon settles downto regular work. The name Sudheran 
is connected by tradition with a mythical Hindi King Neri who reigned at. 
Haidarabad—hence its old name, perhaps, of Neriin (or Nirin) Kot. The ever 
recurring story of surreptitious love-making—in this case between the King’s 
nephew, Sudheran, and the queen—led to its exposure, and his escape from the 
palace and disappearance into the earth at this place. The mound raised over: 
him became known as Sudheran-jo-dhado, and in time ,became an object for 
local pilgrimages. The erring queen is said to have been buried in a smaller 
mound close by, which, like Absolom’s Pillar at Jerusalem, is regularly pelted 
with brickbats and mud by indignant devctees. The proof of the truth of the 
story is, as usual, the existence of the object which gave rise to it! 

In a note on the remains of Buddhist ornamental architecture in Sind in 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1857,3 is 
a notice of certain terra-cottas that had been sent to the Society from Sind, 
- which says: “Among the fragments of terra-cotta ornaments mentioned in. the 
presents to the Museum* are a figure of Buddh in a sitting posture with the 












1 Journ. Ae. Son. Reagads ak Pant 4, No, 2, 1891. 


* For his own accor 
the year 1914-15. 

2 Vol. V, page 688. 

« Fitton foaguscnta ta teare-entia, l ocoualabel gate of a Tad @lie tamale: toaslae taeeeiaieas 
of the Haidarabad range of hills in Sindh. These remains are precisely of the same kind as those forwarded from. 
the ruined temple near Jerruck, page 665. 
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legs drawn up; a head with a curled wig similar to those seen im the caves of 
Elephanta ; an elephant’s head; and figures of the lotus, together with fragments 
of cornices. Of these ornamental remains Mr. Frere states as follows :-—‘ We 
found them in several spots from Syudpoor, about half way between Moolakattyar 
and Mahomed Khan’s Tanda, to Sidh Soodemu, where the ruins of a tower are 
situated [Sudheran’ s], built of unburnt brick faced with large burnt bricks, at 
the junction’ of the Goonee and Fullailee, about, six miles north of Mahomed 
Khan’s Tanda. This we were told was the ruins ef a lighthouse, whick existed — 
here when the sea came up to the Goonee and ships used to come hither, and 
was built by the Beni Israel, in the time of => prophets, before the days of 
the Kafir Kings.’ ” 

Writing ot this locality Raverty says: “In the plain, close to where the 
Fulaili branch’ of the Indus used a few years back to unite with the Gini, the 
country for miles around is covered. with broken bricks and the ruined found- 
ations of large buildings. Tradition says that a large and flourishing city once 
‘covered the plain and extended as far as the range ot limestone hills on the 
extreme northern part of which, some eighteen miles further north, Haidarabad 
stands.””? 

The mound, before excavation, rose to a height of about 20 feet, with a 
base diameter of about 137. Out of this rose a weather-worn and deeply scored 
mud cone or tower—all that was- left of the original brick tower of the stipa 
—which, like others of its kind wag “built of sun-dried bricks, regularly laid, with 
an outer shell or casing of _ornamerial,, burnt brick (Plates XXX and XXXjI). 
But the latter has disappeared, “wich” Of it, possibly, having been used up in 
the canal construction close by. The orignal tower must have been about three 
times the diameter of the present mud cone. 

- It was not, an isolated building, for the ground to the south-west, for a 
mile or so, is still covered with small mounds of brick debris and pottery sherds, 
the remains, perhaps, of monks’ establishments; and, as Raverty shows, it must 
have been in the neighbourhood of a large town or city. The small mound 
close by, which is: said to cover the remains of Nerii’s Queen, is evidently a 
spot upon which cremations took place, as it was found to be composed of layer 
upon layer of ashes interspersed with potsherds. 

Te lower courses -of the basement walls of the sti#pa were found in the 
mound, and these showed that, at the ground level, the lower part of the struc- 
ture was oblong in plan, measuring 98 feet 6 inches from north to south, and 76 
feet 9 imches from east to west?. But the excess length, in the one direction, 
was, no doubt, due, as Mr. Bhandarkar suggests, to the excrescence necessary 
for the stairways up to the terrace, and, possibly, to one or two small image 
shrines as at Mirpir- has. The front of the st#pa was thus on the north side, 
whereas at Khas it was on the west. The centre of the tower coincided 
with the centre of the square formed with the south wall as one side. The 








The Midvdn of Sind, 228n, 
SSroe apie Pimper from Mr. Bhandarkar’s description as published in the Archeol, Surv. of India’ Annuat 
Report. 
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south, east and west walls were found to be alike. The walls may have been 
plainer than those of Mirpir-Khas, but of this it is difficult to judge as there 
is so little left. But upon the lower four fest of the walling, from the level 
of the pilaster bases upwards—the most that is left at any part—there were no 
image niches to be seen, so that, if such did exist, as at Mirpir-Khas, they mvst 
have been higher up the wall, and consequently smaller. The walls could not 
have been wholly devoid of decorative detail, apart from -the plainer mouidings, 
since a smallér st#pa upon the hill, about two miles to the north-west, was fully 
decorated in the usual way, as may be gathered from the quantity of beauti- 
fully: moulded brick which I found ¢here (Plate XXXII). Some similar fragments 
were also found built inte the repairs which had been subsequently made to this 
stupa. The bases of the pillars, which still exist, are of the same style as those 
at Mirpiir-Khas and those at Thal Mir Rukan, and it may fairly be inferred that 
the capitals were the same, which in the Thal Mir Rukan are very rich (Plate 
XXIX). Within the four walls, the mass of the substructure, like the tower, 
was of sun-dried brick laid in mud. 

As mentioned, Mr. Bhandarkar found the centre of the stipa to be that 


of the square having the south wall for oné side, and he considered that it 
_ was here that relics, if any had been buried, had probably been placed, but 


subsequently removed. He first sunk a well over the centre of the oblong 
base of the mound, as found by the intersection of its diagonals, which fell just 
within the north face of the base of the tower. But here, at the ground level, 
as was to be expected, no signs: Ofrelics were found. He then tunnelled south, 
on the ground level to the centre of the square, that is, immediately under the 
centre of the tower. Here he found the sun-dried brickwork, which was perfectly 
solid and well laid in the parts he had cut through, had apparently been dis- 
turbed, opened out and subsequently filled up again with big lumps of dried 


. mud. He says: “ Evidently a fairly large hole had been cut here with the 


express object of removing the relics, and it was afterwards filled with wet earth. 


The formation of the hole clearly showed that it was bored from the south. 


The motive in carrying away these relics cannot be. plunder, for the plunderer 
certainly would not have cared to close the hole with wet earth. But as this 
gap is purposely filled with big lumps of clay, it is not unreasonable to infer 
that they may have been anxious for the: safety of the relics and removed them 


‘to a more secure resting place.” Now Burton, in his Sind Revisited, says: 


“ Easily climbing. to the top by one of the wide clefts which rain had dug in 
the side of the tumulus, I found a shaft sunk to the foundation. Below the 
base was a tunnel, into which I penetrated, despite the fiends and dragons, the — 
cobras and scorpions, with which my native friends peopled it: it was about’ 
seven or eight feet in length, and it led nowhere. These diggings, I afterwards 
heard, were the work of Ghulam ‘< Ali Talpur, one of the late Princes, who, sus-_ 
peting, as an Oriental always does, that treasure was to be found in, under, 
or somewhere about the mysterious erection, took the most energetic and useless 
steps to discover it.” The hole Burton looked into from the top—he does not 
say that his agility in climbing Ee So iieticee: = weedeat eNO ak ee ke nine ee 
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whence it might have been more troublesome to get out—was, probably, the 
hole made when the relics were fished out of the dagoba which was found inthe 
base of the tower, which had become partly filled in again with earth from the 
sides. This gradua! filling in would have gone on very slowly since the sides 
were of solid sun-dried brick, and the rains in that region are so light as to 
be practically negligible. He does not say that this is where Ghulam < Ali exca- 
vated, for, if he had, he did not go far enough to disturb the ddgoba which had 
not been destroyed. If the Talptr did excavate in the mound, it is likely he 
did it from the side by tunnelling, and this: may account for the disturbance 
m the centre of the stipa below the dagoba. It was probably into this tunnel 
that Burton ventured, and eight feet was not very far.1 As the tower was an 
object of veneration throughout the countryside, Ghulam ‘Ali may have had the 
, 3 decency to fill it up again, if, indeed, 

So oh iese| his object was not to prevent others 
from. benefiting by his excavation 
in prosecuting a more successful 
search. Or, if this were not so, it 
is possible. a hole was left when 
building the st#pa through which to 
place the relics on the ground level, 
as at Mirpir-Khas, but that a change 
in their plans decided them to place 
them on the terrace level. The hole 
would then have been filled up, but 
I must say, that, m such a case one 
would suppose the builders would 
have built in the hole properly, 
as to make a firmer base tor the 
ddgoha above it.” 

And now we come to the interesting 
find of the dagoba. Mr. Bhandarkar, 
whose curiosity was aroused by a 
layer of sand in the masonry of 
the mud tower, drove in a tunnel 
from, the north side into the middle 

Rae ere ee ~ of it on the level of the top of the 
terrace which originally surrounded the ‘base of the tower. Here occupying the 
centre, he came across a dagoba, such as we find in the cave temples, standing 6 
feet 9 inches high, composed of sun-dried bricks covered with plaster, the surface of 
which had peek nperied (Figure 16). It was completely built in and embedded in 








{a “ diggings ” in the splual, Ree Se ees the hole from the oe and the horizontal 


-tunnel into which he went, below. 
‘4 Burton, looking down the hole from the top, evidently misjudged the depth of it, for it was certainly not 
deeper than the top of the undisturbed dagoba, unless he considered the tower to be the whole structure, and the 


___ top of the moiind its base. 
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the tower. “Through the centre of the domed top ran a round shaft reaching 
down to the base of the ddagoba and containing traces of wood powder indicating 
that it held a wooden staff probably surmounted by a tee and umbrella.: The shaft 
could be easily traced nearly 2 feet above the dome, and I suspect that 1t went 
at least one more foot upwards.” He opened the ddagoba but found nothing in 
it, and goes on to say: ‘No doubt, this sti&pa [dagoba] once stood alone on 
the platform and, as its sanctity and fame increased, 16 was encased in a larger 
structure . . . The walls of the tower were from the top to the bottom 
constructed of sundried bricks well-laid and arranged in regular courses and with 
due regard to the rules of bonding except for about four feet immediately above 
the small stipa [ddagoba] which were loosely built. This is explained by the fact 
that immediately above the small stapa [dagoba] came the wooden tee and umbrella 
and that in erecting the new. superstructure they had to build more or less foosely 
immediately round them to prevent their being damaged.” 

I can hardly think that a small ddgobe, of sun-dried. brick covered with 
plaster, was ever intended to stand alone upon the platform, in the open and | 
exposed to view., This would mean that half a. stupa, that is a basement and 
terrace, without a tower, was to be the finished design. Again, the basement, 
with its richly moulded and decorated base in burnt brick or terra-cotta, would 
have shamed the clumsy and shoddy-looking mud and plaster ddgoba holding 
the precious relics! Such an arrangement-would have outraged the finer feelings 
of the builders, and would have been" altogether incongruous. | 

My own opinion is that this, diigoba, was, in reality, the relic chamber 
instead of a rough brick. one as’ at’ Mirpir-Khas, and that the relics were 
lowered into it down the shaft which Mr. Bhandarkar discovered, the top 
opening being closed by the “tee,” there being no umbrella. By digging down 
the centre of the tower the relies were easily removed in the same way; and 
it was, perhaps, as short a way to them as it would have been by tunnelling 
twenty-six or twenty-seven teet in from. the side. Moreover, if they thought of 
returning to the spot, when peaceful times came round again, the samdnis, in 
charge, would refrain from mutilating the outside of the stipa as far as possible. 
A somewhat ‘similar shaft to that down the centre of the ddgoba was found | 
leadmg down to the relic chamber of the Sue Vihar stipa near Bahawalpir, 
not far north-east of the Sind border, in which was found an inscribed copper 
plate of the time of the Emperor Kanishka, with coins, pieces of iron, a few 
beads and fragments of ornaments, mixed with ashes..-The floor of-this chamber 
was thirty-five feet above ground, and, presumably, like our dagoba, on the level 
of the top of the terrace on which the tower stood.1 The relics, with their © 
coffer and caskets, which were found in the great Boria stupa near -Junagadh, 
in Kathiawad, occupied the same position in the stipa as the dagoba does in 
this.* Mr. Bhandarkar says the shaft down the centre could be traced nemlp 
swe feet above the dome. I do not quite see how this could be, for any hollow 











* Journ, As Soc. Bengal, XXXIX, 1870, 65. 
* Journ, As. Soc. Beugal, LX, Part I, No. 2, 1891. 
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matrix above the dome should be that of the “Tee” rather than that of the 
gmaller shaft of the umbrella, and it is not’ at all likely that the dagoba would 
have an umbrella without the “Tee,” but, like many votive dagobas, it might 
have the “Tee” without an umbrella. I certainly do not think there was any 
umbrella, and the “wood powder” was perhaps, remains of some sacred powder 
such as we found in the caskets of the Boria stépa. That dagobas contained 
relics is, I think, clear from the fact that I found in the top of the “ Tee” 
of the rock-cut dagoba, in the great chaitya cave at Karli, a square hole, about 
ten inches square, filled with ancient sawdust, which had been closed with a 
closely fitting slab, flush with the top of the “ Tee,” evidently intended to hold 
relics. Had the relics in the Sudheran st#pa been placed at the ground level, 
it is very improbable that all signs of the relic chamber and its bricks would 
have been removed together with the relics; and it is less probable that the 
relics would have been deposited there without a protecting chamber of some 
kind... | | 

Mr. Bhandarkar thinks the original st#pa cannot be later than the time of 
Kanishka. (Cir. A. D.. 100), “ and that we shall not be far wrong if we assign 
it to the beginning of the Christian era.” If we accept this for this stipa, we 
must also accept it for Mirpir-Khas, Thal Mir Rukan and others of similar con- 
struction and decoration in Sind. As already referred to in my account of Brah- 
manabad, General Haig tells us that. Sawandi, which- was near that place, is men- 
tioned in the legends of the Mujmalit-tawartkh as having been built by the 
king of Kagmir during an expedition. "to,,Sind. Sawandi was a great Buddhist 
establishment, and I have identified’ it’ ‘with Depar Ghangro, where I found that 
the large mound was the ruin of a stupa. This, then, was probably what the 
Kaémir King is credited with having built. The King referred to, I gather, was 
Kanishka “who alone among the Kushin Kings ‘has left a name cherished by 
tradition, and famous far beyond the limits of India.”! His dominions included 
Sind. He is said to have erected numerous monuments in Kaégmir, and what 
more natural than that he should extend one of his southern expeditions to the . 
mouths of the Indus to gratify his curiosity to gaze upon the great ocean as 
did Khan-i-Khanén Mirza ‘Abdu-r-Rahim long centuries afterwards; and to comme- 
morate his. visit to the province, he may have caused to be built many of the 
stipas. of which we find the -ruins following the line of the great river all 
down through the Punjib, Bahawalpur and Sind. We are told that the kings 
Huvishka, “Jushka” and Kanishka were given to acts of piety and built at 
various places mathas, chaityas and similar structures,2 and these sti#pas must 
have been very small affairs compared with the great stupa built by him at 
Peshawar, which was at least five or six times the height of any in Sind. 

I would not lay much stress upon the shape of the dagoba for giving any 
very definite mdication of date. There may be a general rule, but there are 
many exceptions. For instance, the base of the drum of the dagoba in the 
chaitya-cave at Bedsa is more than twicé the height of the dome, the base being - 

1 Early History of India, V. A. Smith, 3rd 255. 


} 


2 Rajatarangini, translated by Stein, Bk. I, vv 168-171, 
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in. two tiers, the lower tier being, alone, nearly twice the height. In the ddagoba 
at Karli it is one and a third times the height. | 
As tothe point about the Hinayana school of Buddhism being paramount 
“in Sind in the 7th century, as Hiuen Tsiang tells us, and the amount’ of image 
sculpture upon these st#pas proclaiming them as of the Mahayana school, we 
must remember that a good few centuries intervened between the time of their 
building and Hiuen Tsiang’s time, during which many changes may have occurred, 
Kanishka favoured the school then most in’ vogue—the Mahayana. There is littie 
doubt but that the Sudheran stapa also had its images, for, as we have 
seen, among the fragments of terra-cotta ornament sent to the Bombay museum, 
about 1857, was an image of a Buddha in a sitting posture, and a head. with 
a curled wig (? “ Kubera”’), and these were found in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, if not at the stupa itself. So little in the way of moulded brick was 
found then, sixty years ago, and so complete is the ruin of ‘the structure, that 
it is not to be wondered at that so very little remained for Mr. Bhandarkar 
to find. | 

The date of the votive tablets prove nothing as to the date of the struc- 
ture, they only shew that at the time indicated by the style of the letters upon 
them the stipa was still an object of worship. The same may be said of the 
coins, except that in the case of ithe one of Kanishka, which would hardly have 
been placed there as an offering unléss—it was to some extent still a current 
voin, and, therefore, at some time duxing that King’s reign or not very long 
About two miles to the north-west of Sudheran’s stiipa, upon the hill, are 
the remains of another small one, which consists of a few heaps of debris from 
which I recovered a few moulded bricks, some of which are shown in plate 
XXAIl. This is, perhaps, the one that Burton describes: “ On the Ganjah hills, 
about three miles from Sudheran’s Thal, there is another tower, similar in all 
_ things to this, except that it is now in a ruinous state. The people have named 
it Kuttehar, after a dog whose superior Sagacity discovered the spot in which 
thieves had buried his owner’s property.1 Like Sudheran’s fate, the poor animal’s 
tuns in the established groove; it lost its life by the master’s hasty choler, . 
and, in due time, that is to say when too late, the master discovered his 
mistake, repented his conduct, and erected this monument to the memory of 
his. Kutto.” : , 


. 4 The sliipa at Supra, near Bombay, which was opened up by Sir J. Campbell and Dr. Bagwanlal Indraji, 
was discovered by the police, who ran certain thieves to earth, hiding in a depression in the top of it. H. C. 


BUDDHIST REMAINS NEAR JARAK. 


HE town of Jarak is picturesquely placed amongst the rocks, upon the right. 
bank of the Indus, some twenty-four miles below Haidarabad. Two -and at 
half to three miles south of this again, and between the Jarak-Thathah road 

and the river, is a low flat-topped hill upon which are the remains of a 
Buddhist st#pa (Figure 17). At present there is nothing but a shapeless low 
heap of brick debris, in which there are hardly half a dozen carved bricks 
to be found, and not even a fragment of the walls remains. In the centre 
a hole had been dug to the ground level; and, though I made further exca- 
vation when I examined the mound, nothing of, any importance was found. 
There are signs of basements of other rough rubble buildings upon the hill- 
top, showing that there must have been a small community up there at one 
time. Most of the bricks found mene 18” 104” x 24”, from which it may be 
gathered that the .stuépa was as ) old-| ‘as that at Mirpir-Khas. Fortunately, 
however, we know a little more ab t=these remains since they were examined 
about 1852-by Mr. W. Cole, Deputy @ollector of Karachi. In a letter addressed 
by the Commissioner in Sind to the Secretary of the- Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, dated in 1853, the place is thus described :—* All the 
ornamental parts strike me as very similar.in character to those found in the 
later Buddhist cave-temples; and fragments are found bearing the figure of 
Buddha, sitting in the attitude of contemplation. The head is invariably cut 
or broken off, ‘probably by the Mahommedan iconoclasts who destroyed the 
temple; but the large pendulous ears and other characteristics of Buddha are 
still clearly traceable. 

“Some of the ornaments are stamped. [? moulded] Gthers appear to have 
been cut while the clay was soft; and the patterns are of great variety. 

“The spot where ‘the remains were discovered is a low hill overlooking 
the Indus, about 3 miles below Jerruck, and .close to the hamlet of Shaik 
Taroo. ; 

“Tt was pointed out to Mr. Cole as a ‘ Kaffir Kote’; the ee local tradi- 
tion was that it was the residence of ‘ Munjeera,’ an infidel King, who reigned 
before the Mahommedan invasion of Scinde. 

“The flat top of the hill, which is of small area, appears to have been 
formerly surrounded by a wall of large stones, the remains of which are in 
placer still traceable. A projecting portion at the east side appears to have 
deen separated by a wall still traceable by a raised ridge of loose stones and 

R2 
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rubbish; and there are traces of stone enclosures inside, the character of which 
may, perhaps, hereafter be discovered, when the rubbish which covers them 
has been removed. | | 

“*Mr. Cole’s attention was 
attracted to the mound by finding 
a fragment of a very large and 
fine-grained brick, one side of 
which had been bevelled off. It 
struck him as unlike any brick 
he had seen before in Scinde, and 
he employed men to trench across 
the mound. They soon came to 
the top of a wall, and, by clearing 
it: down to the level of the 
surtace of the hill, and following 
the wall, he exposed the remains 
of a building 854 feet square, 
constructed of large and heavy 
well made bricks 153” x 9}” x 23”, 
laid with very little cement, and 
that apparently the fine mud of 
the Indus,! mixed occasionally, 
Mr. Cole thinks, with some fibrous 
substance. 

“ The base of the building was 
ornamented by a bold moulding, 
the character of which will be 
seen by the section. At intervals 
of 6 feet there were square 
projections, as if for pilasters.? 
| “With the exception of the 
nit Doss SseS ZL) moulding, none of the ornaments 
shecpanina eager ‘Cea — feet = Were found in-situ. They were 

| dug out of the rubbish which 

buried the remains of the walls, 

as though they had belonged to 

| the structure above,.and all 

Fic. 17,—Plan of stzpa hill, and terra-cottas, bearing human figures had been 
Sy ad 3 defaced with some care. — 
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* This fine mud cement has been found elsewhers in very early brickwork. It was found, for example, in the 
old >Frick temples at Sirpiir in the Central Provinces See the Progress Report of the A: cheol 1 Survey of Western 
India for the year ending 30th June, 1904, p. 20. H. C. = 

* This is the same arrangement as found in the Mirpir-Khas stapa, but much closer together in proportion. 
This was a larger stipa, having a base 80 feel square against 53 feet 6 inches of the Mirpir-Khis one, H.C 
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“Since writing. the above, Mr, Cole has discovered an inscribed stone at 
a spot a few miles from the remains of the templet It was lying about a 
quarter of a mile from one of the large square enclosures, built of unhewn 
and uncemented stones, of great size, which a are commonly known to the hill shepherd 
‘ as‘ Kaffir Kote.’ ” 2 ; 

Across the river, at Budhke Tahar, apnea Jarak, Mr. Carter has dis- 
covered two tumuli “which, judging from the shape and the size of the bricks, 
poking out from the surface, the colour of the coloured pottery and the name, 
must cover two small Buddhist shrines of the same age as the stipa at Mir- 
pur-Khas.” On the gists he ee a: ety of “* flints.” 





J Sinatnhans es said he read on it the words putrasa and Bieta. only, with a few Jetters in different parts 
which show it to have been a Buddhist inscription (Ant. Geo., 288). H. C. 

* The descriptien of the carved bricks, sent with the above letter to the Society, is as follows :—“ Bricks, 
mouldings and cornices from the remains of a Buddhist building, discovered by Mr. Cole in a mound three miles 
below Jerruck, on the Indus, Lower Scinde, bearing designs slightly allied to Grecian*(?) style, viz., human figures, 
& running pattern of pelicans and the lotus with its shoots and leaves in the form of scrolls, lions’ heads, the lotus 
by itself, &c., &c. On the surface of one brick is a figure of Buddha seated cross-legged on the lotus, with the hands 
in front of the lower part of the chest, and the little finger of the left between the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand ; a vest over all the body except the neck. Two rams erect, one on each side, their backs turned towards the 
figure ; and two lions couchant under the lotus. Other figures appear to have existed on each side of the head, 

(crocodiles’ mouths ?) but they, with the head of Buddha himself, have been broken off.” Journ. Bom. Br. R. 
A. &., Vol. V, pp. 355, 367, and371. 113 specimens were placed in the Karachi Museum. then in the Frere Hall, 
one of which was an alto-relief image of Buddha, sepia, but these eppeer, by the descriptions given of them, to 
be the same as the above. H.C. — . ipl ny 
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rT: town of Thathah, or Tatta as it is now commonly spelt, but which 
is known to the natives of the place as Nagar-Thato, is situated some 55 
miles east of Karachi, and about 50 miles south by west of Haidarabad, at 
the apex of the delta of the Indus, and within three miles’ of its right or 
western bank. It is now reached from Jangshahi, a station on the North- 
Western Railway, from which it is thirteen miles distant.’ 

The present town was probably founded about -the middle of the fifteenth 
century.2 The site of Samui, Sammanagar or Saminagar, the older capital of 
the Sammah dynasty, lies about three miles to the north-west of Thathah, 
under the Makli hill, where ruins are to be still traced. The Tarikh-i-Tahiri 
tells us that, when the Sammahs came pinto power,. they founded a town and 
fort below the Makli hill. The former!’ they called Sai [Samii] and the latter 
Taghurabad [Kalyan Kot], of which, Jam, Taghur or Tughlaq had laid the 
foundation, but had left unfinished’’It ‘also informs us that, after Jam Nanda* 
bin Babiniya had dwelt some-time in the city of Sai, “the thought entered 
his mind to build, at some auspicious moment, a new town, where happiness 
might remain for. ever. Brahmans and astrologers having settled a lucky day 
and having sought a spot in the neighbourhood of Samii, they selected an 
eligible place, where now stands the city of Tatta,-and there with the assent 
of the Jam, the foundation was laid.”* According to the Tuhfatu-l-Kiram 
the city was founded by Jam Paniya.* McMurdo refers the foundation of 
Samui to the time of Alau-d-din of Delhi (A. D., 1295-1315), and that of 
Thathah to the reign of Jam Nizamu-d-din (J§m Nindo) in the year A. D. 
1475.5 Raverty says that Thathah was founded by Jam Tamiachi, who became 
known as Jam, the Bani-i-Thathah—the Founder of Thathah—and he thinks 
that the Tarikh-1-Tahirt has: confounded Jinan with Nandah.* 





1 The name is saree spelt. Raverty says it is written in all Persian histories as diy Thathah, 
.(Mihran of Sind, 329n.). The Sind Gazetteer says it is Thattah. Captain Wood spells it T‘hat’hah, and so on. 
Cunningham gives the origin of the name as thattha, shore or bank, but Raverty thinks it is from 43,5 , thath, a 
crowd, throng ‘orassemblage. Captain Hamilton, in 1699, says it was about two miles from the Indus(New Account 
of the East Indies, I, 123). 

It was probably not fortified until after it wat'sacked by the Portuguese in 1556 Raverty tells us that the 
name “ Thathah,” as a city or fortified town, will not be found in any history written previous to the historian 
Ziyau-d-din, Barani, of Sultan Firdz Shéh’s reign: (Mihran of Sind, 272n.) 

* Ellipt’s History of India, 1, 272 and 273. 

4 Elliot’s History of India, I, 402. 

° Gaunningham’s Ancient (eogra«hy. 288, 
® Mihran of Sind, 329. — 
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The Makli hill table-land, which runs from north to south forfour or five 
miles, is one vast cemetery—the Valhalla of Simd—which has been in constant 
use for hundreds of years, and is still the principal burying ground for the 
Musalman population of Thathah. Kennedy, who wrote of these ruins, calls 
it a vast cemetery of six square miles, which contained, at a rude guess, not 
less than a million tombs. Standmg within this great necropolis are the more 
pretentious mausolea of many of the former rulers ot Thathah. Captain Wood 
has remarked that, “Here, neither labour nor expense has been spared, but 
only for the absurd purpose of giving the dead better accommodation than 
the living.”! From the northern towards the southern end, these dilapidated 
fabrics run, approximately, in order of their dates, and embrace the last rest- 
ing places of princes of the Sammah, Arghin and ‘Tarkhan families. The 
ground is thickly crowded with graves and tombs, in all stages of decay, from 
the more costly structures to the simple and inexpensive whitewashed cairns 
of the present day, the larger ruins rising out of a forest of cactus bush, 
which disputes with them the possession of the ground. The hill is said to 
have taken its name from that of the occupant of one of the earlier tombs 
—a woman called Makli—and it is also said to be derived from “ Makkali” 
or Makka-like, a name given to a mosque built here by Jam Tamachi, one 
of the Sammah Princes. Burton says he built this mosque by order of the 
holy Shaikh Hammad, [? Shaikh Himad Jamali.], who directed that people 
should be buried around it instead of being carried for sepulchre to Pir Patho.” 
He also quotes the Tuhfatu-l-Tahirt as saying, “Mohammed Aazam enumerated 
-between seventy and eighty saints ‘6f the first magnitude, whose sepulchres 3 
grace the Makli hills, near Tattah,” and gives a list of some of them.® Close 
to the spot, where the road - begins to debouch into the plain, stands the 
Travellers’ Bungalow, which consists of two small plain cenotaphs connected 
together. 

- The larger buildings are of two distinct styles of work. In the one they 
are constructed of cut-stone covered with carved surface tracery, similar to 
that’ on the buildings at Fathpir-Sikri, while, in the other, they are built of 
brickwork, all except the plinth on which they stand, and depend for their 
decoration upon a lavish use of enamelled tiles. The stone foundations and 
plinths are rendered necessary by the salty character of the soil of Sind, the 
Lalar, or kalarathi, as this salt 1s called, being very destructive to -brickwork, 
through which it rises when .damp, and, crystallizing, disintegrates it.* The 
brickwork of the latter class is very superior, the bricks, or, at least, those 
on the surface, being made of the best pottery clay, perfectly formed and 
dense, having cleanly-cut sharp edges, and of a rich dark red. The enamelled 
bricks are glazed, upon their outer surfaces, in light and dark blue and white. 





- 1 Journey to the Source of the Oxus (1872), p. 8. ° 
3 Sind and the Races, eic. 222. a, | 
‘ An analysis of this salt is given in my article on the Mirpir-Khis stiipa in tbe Annual Report of the Archeo- 

logical Survey of India for 1909-10. or 
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The joints between the bricks are exceedingly fine, and are almost invisible ; 
but imitation mortar joints, which, however, are too white and clean and 
sharply defined to be mistaken for the real thing, about 3 of an inch wide, 
are moulded upon the edges of the bricks themselves, as sunk bands of white 
enamel. When used in the inner lming of domes these enamelled bricks haver | 
been worked into zigzag patterns, in radiating divisions, from the apex to the 
springing line, and look remarkably well though quaint. This class of work 
is best seen in the decorated doorway of the tomb of Mirza Jani Beg (Plate LIIT). The 
tiles are fixed with a thin coat of strong cement, in which powdered brick 
is used, overlaying a rough brick backing, and the elaborate patterns are worked 
in colour, being further helped out with variously-shaped tiles. The coloured 
dadoes .are an especially fine feature. Some of the colours have run slightly 
in the firing, the light blue particularly so, which, blurring the hard edges 
of the patterns, softly blends the tints and gives the whole a waxy translucent 
appearance which is one of its great charms. A single design, . without dupli- 
cation, will sometimes cover several square yards of surface, such as on the 
‘spandrils of arches and in some of the dadoes, each tile being different from 
its neighbour. Then, again, some tiles are assmallas half an inch square, and 
over a hundred are used in a square foot, of mixed sizes, forming a perfect 
mosaic. Suen tiles are found upon the Jami’ Masjid in the town. They required 
the greatest skill and care in piecing the rae together within their exact 
limits (Plates XXXII and LIX). uf =| 

The colours chiefly used in the as work are two blues—a rich dark 

purplish blue and a light greenish“or “turquoise blue—and white. These are 
very transparent colours, and, in their treatment, acquire an effect of great 
depth and richness. Now and again a yellow is tound, but very rarely, if 
at all, in the older work, its place being taken by a self-coloured buff unglazed 
tile which, bemg of a soft and subdued tint, harmonises better with the blues 
and, acting as a foil, emphasises their brilliance. In later work at Haidarabad 
and elsewhere in Sind, are found a bright yellow, a yellowish brown and a 
green glaze in two tints. In one panel, only, at Thathah, in the Jami‘ Masjid, 
was found a design upon a purplish red ground, but it would seem that this 
colour was a failure and did not burn well, and was consequently not repeated. 

The great Jami Masjid has the greatest quantity and variety of designs 
of any buildmg in Sind. It is not, in itself, remarkable for its general design 
or the finish of its masonry; the architect depended entirely upon the tile 
mosaic for his decoration and effect, and rich, indeed, it is, though, perhaps, 
somewhat overdone. He forgot the principle of leaving sufficient plain surfaces 
as a foil for his decoration (Plates LVII—LXII). 

- In many of the tombs in Sind, plain light blue tiles are used for paving 
the interiors. The glaze, at its best, is not very tough, so, were it wes that 
persons entering these* buildings went in barefoot, t+ would not have stood so 





1 his tile wotk is fully illustrated in my Portiolio on Sind Tiles, published for the Governinent of Indie, in 
1906, Very similar terra-cotta tiles, of the 13th and 14th centuries, coarsely enamelled in view and brown 
patterns, haye been dug up on the site of St. Augustine’s monastery at Canterbury. 
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well as it has for this purpose. It would not stand,-in ofdinary buildings, — 
where boots are used. This light blue tile has also been largely used to cover 
the exterior. domes, and, in this position, in the bright sunlight, it has a 

very fine and brilliant effect. | f 

In Sind these enamelled tiles are always laid in flat .surfaces upon one 
level, but in Multin, as may be seen on the tomb of Ruknu-d-din, they are 
sometimes sunk and raised alternately, thus giving a play of light and shade 
apart from the general colour scheme. Anvther noticeable thing in that build- 
ing is the ornamental carved plain brickwork in raised patterns. 

Sind tiles seem to have travelled further afield than Sind itself. They fave 
been found forming a dado in the gallery and near the altar, on either side, 
in the old ruined church of the Jesuits at Bassein, near Bombay. They have 
been sparingly used, together with Panjab tiles,j in some of the old buildings 
at Bijapir; and the whole front of the old madressa at Bidar, now in ruins, 
in the Nizam’s territory, has been covered with them. A great deal of enamel- 
led tile work is found in the Panjab, especially in Lahore, but it is of a 
different material, and of different treatment both in colours and _ patterns.* 

- Hala, thirty-five miles north of Haidarabid, is at present the home of 
this art, where it is still being carried on by a few families, but of inferior 
quality (Figure 29 and Plates C and Cl). There are one or two’other places” 
in Sind where it is also practised toa small extent, one of which is Nasrpir, 
some seventeen miles to the north-east of Haidarabad, but the Hala. work is 
best known. It is also made at Multi n, in the same manner as in Sind, but 
the work there compares unfavourably’ with that of Sind. Besides tiles, orna- 
mental pottery is also turned out.j It was started at the Bombay School of 
Art, potters from Sind and Multan having been brought there for a time to 
superintend.* 

Reverting to the buildings upon the hill, it will be best to ‘notice them 
in the order in which they occur, commencing with the earlier ones at the 
north end. The furthermost in that direction is the mausoleum of , Sayyid 
‘Ali Shah Shirazi who died in A. D. 1572, but of whom we know very little. 
His son, Sayyid Jalal, was one of the victims of Mirza Baqi, when that ruler 
turned “Berserk” and madly imbued his hands’ in the blood of many of 
his nobles and prominent religious leaders. The building is oklong in plan, 
measuring 483 feet by 33, and is roofed’ in by a large and two small: fluted 
- domes. It is said to have been built by the Jokiahs, who came to notice 
in the, reign of Muhammad Atur Khan, when some of the ‘tribe fell upon 





: See the Progress Report of t the Fa Barvey of Western India for the year ending 30th June, 1898. 
This church was built in 1548, only eight years before the Portuguese sacked Thathah, ‘when, pleased with the effect 
of these tiles upon the mosques and tombs at that place, they probably brought away some of them to decorate 
their new church. The patterns upon some specimens of those, which have been recovered, are identical with 
those found in Sind in both design and colours. 


2 See the Progress Report of the Archeological Survey, Panjab, fas 1901-2. Alsothe Journal of Indian Art, 
Vol. II, p. 17. 


3 For an account of ‘ie method of eres a oie see Dr. Stocks’ description in the Sind Gazetteer, 2nd Edition, 
p. 218, and under “ Hala.” 


* Tilustrations of this quasi- ‘Sindhi pottery may be seen in The Journai of indian Art, Vol. II, 2. 
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Thathah, in open daylight, and plundered: the quarter of Milah Talahti. There 
are inscriptions upon some of the small tombs within the enclosure, but none 
upon the Sayyid’s. | 

At a short distance south | of Fe last is a group of old dilapidated 
structures, amongst which is a small domed brick building with some.good 
coloured tile work ‘within. It stands a little way from the north-west corner 
of Jim Nizdmu-d-din’s tomb. Within it- are two graves, one being that of a 
woman, Makli, after whom the hill is said to have been called. The tomb 
is supposed to have been built about A. D.. 1410. Close by are other very 
early and very plain brick tombs, now in ruins. 

The temb of Jam Nizimu-d-din, of the Sammah dynasty, commonly known 
as Jim Nindo, who died about A. D. 1508, 1s situated at a distance of about 
a mile and a half from the Travellers’ Bungalow (Plates XXXIII and XXXIV). 
It i& a great square unfinished building enclosing a square sepulchral chamber, 
which has never been roofed in, the work having been apparently stopped 
when the four walls had almost reached the springing line of the dome. It 
was intended to have been a building of considerable pretensions, and it is 
rather remarkable in its way, for it is built almost entirely of Hindi elements, 
that is, such as generally found.in Hindi temples. Indeed, there seems to be 
sufficient proof that much of its sculptured material had been removed from 
one or more such temples of a latersdate than the eleventh century A. D.— 
This is particularly noticeable in the: ‘pillars, with parapet walling below them, 
as seen in the upper balcony of the.exterior on plate XXXIII. The whole of 
this projecting mass of sculpture “forms the outside buttress of the muhrab 
niche within, such as we find in the decorated mosques cf Gujarat. In this 
case the building is a tomb and mosque ccmbined. It was always the custom, 
with mausolea of any pretensions architecturally, to include a mosque in the 
general design, in which the relatives could pray for the welfare of the 
deceased's soul. But in these Thathah tombs, instead of having the mosque 
‘as a separate building, a prayar niche or mihrab, worked into the west wall within, 
_ served its purpose. 

Again, on. the same plate, mates the miniature Mihara, or temple spire, 
at the corner, about half way down. This miniature, in constantly recurring 
repetitions, was a very favourite ornament upon Hindi temples, but altogether 
foreign to Muhammadan work, where domes were employed, and not spires. 
to surmount their buildings. It will be seen that the corresponding features, 
on either side of the vertical centre line of the buttress, are odd, and thé 
centre part is manifestly too much of a patchwork to be an original design 
worked out in freshly dressed material. The little corbles, or consoles, above | 
the narrow pillarettes, would, in Hindi work, support the ends of flying arches, 
‘ or tordnas, or small bracket images leaning forward. from the capitals of the 
pillars, but here they are meaningless, since they carry nothing. The basement 
is ¢horoughly Hindi, not of the very ornate style of the tenth and eleventh 


2 The length of his reign is variously given by different writers as 73, 63, and 43 years. The Pubfatu-L-Kirdm 
ives the date of his death as A. H. 914 (A. D, 1508) which by some, is considered to be correct. 
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century, but of a considerably later period. Had this tomb been built of 
‘virgin material, the same basement would have run all round, it; but as there, 
apparently, was not enovgh of it, what there was was reserved for the deco- 
rated mihrab, with a little bit more which just turned the corner. We find 
that, all over India, the earliest mosquss and tombs, built by the oonquering 
iconoclasts, were, in most cases, constructed of pilfered material from Hindi 
or Jaina temples. We are told that a governor of Thathah, Nawab Amir 
Khan, alias Mir Abil-Bagi, built a mosque on the site of a Hindi temple in 
the. street of Bhai Khan, and we also learn that. Jalalu-d-din founded a Jami‘ 
Masjid ‘at Dewal on the ruins of an idol temple. : 

The doorway, at the side, has the Hindi projecting block on the threshold 
as well as the lintel, the latter being the dedicatory block in a Himdi temple, 
but in a Muhammadan building it is without meaning. The lintel, however, 
appears to have been cut anew for the doorway, in which case, the explana- 
tion would probably be that it was prepared by a Hindi workman who was 
accustomed to* temple building. Some of the bands on the face of the walls 
are made: up of odd patterns, on one of them being seen the sacred geese, 
which ‘would hardly have been deliberately included in a design for a Musal- 
man building. The absence of traces of humar figure sculpture on these 
remnants is not surprising when it is remembered that the Hindis had been 
living so long under the heel: of the; uncompromising Muslim iconoclast that 
they had learnt not to give offence “to. Islam by displaying images upon the 
exteriors of what temples they were. permitted to erect. On the little pillars 
already noticed, in the upper balcony, “will be seen tiny rosettes where images 
may have been. In similar panels on temple pillars, which have been re-erected 
in Gujarat by the Muhammadans, the images have been chipped away leaving, 
in many ‘instances, their distinct outlines behind. Two small pavilions, on the 
other side of a basin-like depression in the plateau, close by the tomb of 
Sayyid ‘Ali Shah, as well as one beside this tomb, are built, almost entirely, 
of Hindi material, and the domes are surmounted by Hindi kalasas or finials ; 
while, on the pillars, the places upon the square shafts, and panels where 
images have been cut away are distinctly traceable (Plate “XXXV). Much 
of the ornament upon the tomb, such as the half-lotus bands and the single 
medallion lotuses, is identical with what the Hindi 2 Cae wrought for the 
Muhammadan buildings in Gujarat, Es el those in and around Ahmadabad ; 
and some of the mihraéb basement mouldings are also the same as found on 
the basés of pillars and plinths in those buildings. | 

Plate XXXIV shows how it was intended to roof in the tomb.. The 
corners of the square chamber are cut off by squinches which span the 
corners to carry the octagon above, which, again, is reduced in the ‘same 
manner to a sixteen-sided figure which would carry the circular springing 
courses of the dome. It is a very-simple arrangement. The sguinches are 
splayed arches radiating from points in the corner of the square. By corbel- 
ling forward the masonry of the octagon. and the sixteen-sided figure above, 
the diameter of the dome is considerably reduced. is 


oe 
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Remains of Hindi ragiont are very’ rare in Sind, and this is easily 
accounted for when it is remembered that the province bore the brunt of 
successive invasions of Islim in its early days, when its followers were burning 
with religious zeal for a newly established faith, which held all kinds of 
idolatry in the greatest abhorrence. Again, it is likely that, in a brick country, 
the early temples were constructed in that material, which, when desecrated and 
deserted, became a most desirable supply of building material for the villager. 
_.The masonry of the tomb of Jam Nizaimu-d-din looks very solid and 
strong, but this is a delusion, for its seemingly great blocks of ashlar are a 
sham, bemg nothing more than thin slabs set up on edge, with the interior 
of the walls filled up with rough rubble. In Mirza ‘Isa Khan’s tomb, described 
further on, it will be seen how easily this kind of work may come to grief 
through its instability and want bf thorough bonding of the two shells of the 
walls which, in places, have fallen away exposing its rubble core. 

Some little distance south of Jam Nizimu-d-din’s tomb, and near the edge 
of the nlateau, is the ruined tomb, with a brick dome, known ‘as Juman Jati, 
while still further southward, and just below the edge of the table-land, is 
the. small insignificant whitewashed tomb of Sayyid Muhammad Baghdadi. 

Next comes a square building, with a curious arrangement of four half- 
domes, one above each corner of the building which is said to be the tomb 
of Shaikh Jia, the religious instructor- -ofBahau-d-din Multani Qureshi, and is 
supposed: to have been built about A;ID! 1494.1 It has an inscription which 
contains the Throne verse, only,. from the Quran, but no date. Still further 
along. -below the crest of the hill ‘is*'a’ group of stone-built enclosures, , that 
on the north containing the grave of Sayyid Mahmud Miraki, Shaikhu- “L-Islam, 
from Kandhir. Date, A. D. 1520. 

The next enclosure, which is separated from the last by an old ane 
contains the grave of Bara (the elder) Mirza ‘Isa Khan, the first Tarkhan ruler 
of southern Sind. It stands in a large court, within which, are two smaller 
courtyards, and is entirely of carved stone, with perforated slabs introduced 
in a few places. The Tuhjfatu-l-Kirdm gives the date of his death as A. H. 
980 (A. D. 1572) which is generally accepted as correct, but the Tartkh’ 
Ma‘ simi places it in A. H. 974 (A. D. 1566). Slightly further to the south 
is the tomb of Pir Asad, much ruined, with an inscription over the entrance 
‘doorway containing only the declaration of ‘faith, and another on a grave, in 
-the enclosure, gives the date A. H..1079 (A. D. 1668). An inscription on a 
— in the outer verandah records the death ot the lady _Dunba‘i in the 

samie year. The tomb of Sayyid Abdullah Jalana, from Gujarat is a white- 
wasned building of no particular account. 

The tomb ot Nawab Amir Khalil Khan is a solid sca brick building 
with a rather pointed dome, of the same material, set upon a very high drum. 
The eight kides of the building have deep arched recesses, those on the north 
and south being larger than the others and pierced with doorways into the 


en lait Malt wu the lhe mnt of Mi, whee om tt pan vind 
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sepulchral chamber. It is on precisely the same plan as that of Diwan Shuria 
Khan (Plate XXXVI). The whole building has been covered’ with enamelled 
tiles, but these have now almost entirely disappeared. The portion of the 
walls, above the arches and around the base of the dome, has been so 
completely ruined that it is impossible to say how it was originally finished 
off—possibly with a little kiosk over each angle of the octagon. The tomb 
stands in the middle of a courtyard 156 feet square, and upon a stone found- 
ation and plinth. Though the building is octagonal without, the sepulchral 
chamber within is square, being 21 feet each way, and it contains four graves. 
It is said to have been built during the reign of Mirzaé Muhammad Baqi Khan 
(A. D. 1572-1584). We are told that the Nawab left directions that his body 
was not to be buried inside the mausoleum, but near it, so seven hafizes, or 
religious devotees, were buried within. 

Not far to the south of the last is a ruined enclosure which contains the 
grave of Nawab Amir Mir Abu-l-Bakr. The dome of the mihrab is partly 
-demolished, and the walls are in a very ruinous state, but it still retains some 
of its fine enamelled tile work. Its erection is placed in the year A. D. 1627. 
This is probably Mir Abu-l-Baga, mentioned in the Tuhfatu-l-Kiram, whose 
title was Nawab Amir Khan, and who .was the sixth governor of Thathah under 
the Emperor of Delhi; after, the death of Mirz&i Ghazi Khan, and who, it is 
said, built the town of Ami] pit. He was a very learned and witty person, 
whom we have already noticed} as having built a mosque upon the site of a 
Hindi temple. It is saidofhim=that he lisped or stammered in pronouncing 
certain letters of the alphabet, but he was so clever that, while speaking 
fluently, he managed to avoid words containing those letters, substituting other 
words of the same meaning in their place. ~The Tuhfatu-l-Kiram tells us 
that his body was buried in a rank or mausoleum upon the Makli hill. 

The mausoleum of Diwan ‘Shurfa? Khan, next in order, is the best preserved 
of the brick buildings on the hill (Plates XXXVIII—XI). It iS @ massive 
square structure, standing on a platform 38 feet square, with heavy round towers at 
the corners, and is constructed of fine brickwork “ pointed,” in the joints, with strips o! 
dark blue tiling. The dome ~-is much like that of thé tomb of Nawab Amir Khali 
Khan, only that the drum is not so high, and has been covered with light blue 
tiles, only a portion of which remains. There is sufficient of it, however, to 
gether. with the noticeable red brick of the building, to make this the mos’ 
conspicuous note of colour on the hill. The- central gravestone, within, is very 
elaborately carved with surface tracery in geometric patterns and interlaced Arabi: 
writing. The ‘mihrab which, like others on the hill, is constructed in the wes 
wall of the enclosure, has been decorated with blue and white tiles. The grave 
stone, just mentioned, is a particularly fine piece of. work. Its general desig: 
and its surface decoration are in very good taste. The upright beadstone j 
divided. into compartments which are filled with Arabic writing, forming beauti 
- fal traceries of interlaced’ characters. The sides, ep, and end -- the uppe 
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bed-stone are also ‘divided up, in the same way, into panels of writing. The 
chain bands separating the smallcr panels on toe headstone are very effactive. 

The tomb: was built in A.D. 1638, during the lifetime of Shurfa Khan, who 
was: the grandson of Mir Alikah Arghiin and minister to Nawab Amir Khan 
‘until A.D. 1644. The date 1048 (A. D. 1638) is given in the FEREE PSION on the 
end of the tombstone. 

The largest, and most upon ookile building on the hill, is the resting 
place of Mirzi ‘Isa Tarkhan, the second of that name, and governor of Thathah 
under Delhi, situated not far from the Travellers’ Bungalow (Plates XLI—XLVI, 
L and LI). Inclusive of the courtyard it covers 4,900 square feet. The great 
central chamber, containing the graves, rises through the whole height of the 
building to the dome, and is surrounded, upon all four sides, by pillared veran- 
dahs in two storeys. It is constructed throughout of a buii-coloured sandstone 
brought from Kathiawad, and is covered with surface tracery similar in treat- 
ment to Akbar’s famous work at Fathpir-Sikri near*Agra.. As 1t was the custom 
fer rulers to erect their own mausolea during their; lifetime, this building 
was probably raised not long after that, for the Mirza hied in A.D. 1644, and 
we are told he began it in his youth. The Yuhjfatu-l-Kwam says its cost was 
met by the reyenue of the village of Norai, “ which was set apart for the repairs 
of the tombs of his elders. Some say the Mirza died. while the building was 
being built and was yet incomplete.” ‘He is, said to have died at the age of 
ninety-two years, so he was given’ -plenty of time in which to complete his 
palace of death. He was cousin of Mirza Ghazi Beg and grandson uf Bara ‘Isa 
Khan, and was governor of Thathah’ ‘between A.D.’ /1627 and (1644, 

The Hindi custom, observed. here, of always having a pillar shaft in one 
pe between the base and the capital, has, perhaps, helped materially in saving 

he main building from destruction, for the walls of the enclosure are in ruins. 
The honeycombed capitals of the lower pillars are worth noticing; those of 
the upper pillars are of a purely Hindi type. Without a proper proportion of 
through or bonding ‘stones, this slab-on-edge method of construction is not a 
verv desirable one; it is, mdeed, a sham, serving principally for show. The 
photographs show the disastrous results of such work. There are two styles of 
surface carving used upon the building. In one, as upon the pillars and walls, 
it is a fine filigri work in which the design is slightly raised, the ground being 
sunk, whereas, in'the other, the design is sunk, the ground being raised, that is, 
the dressed surface of the stone forms the ground of the design; in other 
words, the design is incised or channelled into the surface. Thus, in the first, 
it is im light, the gréund being in shadow, while, in the second, the effect is 
reversed. The one is quite as pleasing and effective as the other. 

In front, or to the east, of the Mirzai’s tomb is the rather dilapidated en- 
closure of the tombs of the ladies of his zandnak (Plates XXXVI and XLVII— 
XLIX). ‘The suriace, here, is particularly rich and delicate, especially upon the 
great mihkrab in the west wall, which is covered with tracery both within and 
without, making it look, at a distance, as if it were covered with. some rich 
brown lace. The gravestones are also very elaboratel y covered with this fretted 
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veneer, in beautifully designed panels, filled with interlaced Persian or Arabic 
writing—extracts from the Quran. There are few characters which lend them- 
selves better to such ornamental conceits as these; and the artists, employed by 
the Muhammadan rulers, have availed themselves of ee to the full. They are so 
interwoven and arranged, with a view to effect rather than intelligibility, that, at first. 
sight, one might easily take the design for intricate geometric ornament. It is 
sometimes very difficult to read, even by the ordinary Arabic or Persian ‘minshi, 
who finds it no easy matter to unravel without considerable practice. A pillared 
porch has been added before the entrance as an afterthought, where it abuts. 
upon, and covers up, some of the best work on the walls. 

One of the graves has the date A. H. 964 (A.D. 1557) upon it. It 1s prob- 
ably of one of the family who was buried here long before ‘Isi Khan took in 
hand the enclosing and beautifying of the old grateyartl of the ladies of his 
family. 

On the south side of Mirza ‘Isi Khan’s tomb is a ruined brick enclosure 
containing the grave of Mirza Baqi Khan upon a platform in the centre. He 
died in the year A.H. 993 (A.D. 1584). Mirzi Muhammad Baqi Khan followed 
Bara Mirza ‘Isi Khan, as governor of lower Sind, in \A.D. 1572. The tomb is 
said to have been built in A.D. 1586. It stands upon a stone /foundation and 
‘has been adorned with coloured tiles. 

Next comes a small stone ae Dae eanopy, ois 16 feet square, over the 
grave of Mirza Tugral Beg (Plate LV),'~ “Small boys have been in the habit of 
throwing stones at this ‘tomb by way. of “owing their displeasure at the occupant, 
and a great heap of stones was recently” removed from it. A similar practice 
takes place, I ‘understand, at the tomb of Absalom at Jerusalem. ‘The pillars 
which support the dome are richly carved with surface tracery, and we have, 
here, again, the honeycombed capitals which we noticed in ‘Isa Khin’s tomb 
close by.. The pavilion stands upon a raised platform, upon the western side 
of which is the sculptured mhrab—a great central arch flanked by two smaller 
ones. At either end of this, rising above the battlementing, which runs all 
along the top, is a. little pillar-like mindr which makes the whole erection look 
very like the ordinary “idgah one sees so often on the outskirts of villages and 
towns occupied more or less by Muhammadans. ‘There is a similar domed 
pavilion not far from this, also supported upon twelve pillars, and decorated in 
the same way, with the same honeycombed capitals, called the Baradari, which 
+; said to have been built in A.D. 1686, the year in which Tugral Beg died. 

Beyond the last is the rank or mausoleum of Mirza Jini Beg bin Paiindah 
Beg, and of Ghazi Beg bin Jani Beg Tarkhan (Plates LII—LIV). Like that 
of Diwan Shurfa ace it is faced with a very superior kind of brickwork, with 
imitation joints, or “pointing,” of sunk strips of white enamel along the edges 
of. each brick. The real joints are so fine, and the courses are so closely cemented 
together, that a knife blade can hardly be inserted between the bricks. They are 
id in alternate courses of red unglazed, and dark blue glazed bricks. Around 
the basement was a deep dado of enamelled tiles, but these have disappeared, 
having, most probabiy, been removed by mischievous hands. Above the entrance: 
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doorway, on the south side of the building, is a beautiful panel, still intact, being 
out of reach, containing a Persian inscription in coloured tiles, the letters being 
white upon a dark blue ground. The door-frame, and the arched light above 
the doorway, are delicately: worked in stone ‘in a tracery of geometric patterns, 
the latter beimg- perforated. The little oblong block in the centre of the bottom 
moulding of’ the lintel is a reminiscence of the square dedicatory block above 
Hindi temple doorways, and is here introduced, through force of habit, by the | 
Hindi craftsman. . 

Within the building, is a fine dado. of coloured tiles, corresponding with 
that which ran round the outside, which is one of the finest pieces of tile work 
on the hill, but it is badly damaged. Some fine panels of the same work adorn 
the rest of the walls and the dome. There- are three graves, two of marble 
and one of ordinary stone. ) 

The mausoleum, which is octagonal in plan, with twenty-five feet faces, has 
been surrounded with a wall which is now ruined, in which, upon the western 
side, is the usual carved stone mihrab, with an inscription above it, but it is 
very much damaged. The outer gateway has also been richly carved with 
surface tracery. | 

Mirza Jani Beg was one of the more. sine: rulers of lower Sind, and 
died in A.H. 1008 (A.D. 1599). The Tarikh Ma‘simi puts his death as early 
as A.H. 1000. His son, Mirza Ghazi Beg, who succeeded him, was assassinated 
in A.D, 1610, and his body was broughéfrom Kandhar, where his death took place, 
and was “buried in a Mausoleum, in the, neighbourhood of: his father.” 

Near the last, is a twelve-pillaréd’ pavilion covering a grave with a ruined 
“brick mihrab beside it (Plate LVI). The dome, which seems to have been left — 
unfinished, has a peculiar zigzag pattern within it, a reproduction in stone of 
what is carried out in coloured tiles in the tomb of Jani Beg; and the pillars 
have the honeycombed capitals. The photograph shows the regular Hindi 
method of cutting off the corners of the square to form an oetagon; thus the 
dome is really supported by the two central pillars in each of the, four sides 
of the pavilion; and corbels im the angles, above the capitals, support -the alter- 
nate sides of the 16-sided figure above the octagon, Cross-arching, from these 
sides, reduce, still further, the aperture. to be closed in by the dome. 

Among the many others buried upon the Makli hill are Qazi Abdullah, 
behind the tomb of Shaikh Himad Jaméli, and Sultan Samtiah who was agent 
or. administrator of Thathah on behalf of Mian Nir Muhammad. 

Leaving the Makli hill we come to the’ largest and most important building 
at Thathah—the great Jami‘ Masjid in the town. There is little in the general 
design of the building that isin any way remarkable. It isa heavy bnck structure 
af simple construction, built upon a stone plinth, with heavy square piers and © 
walls (Plates LVII—LXII). It is in the form of a great quadrangle, the prayer 
charaber, or mosque proper, occupying the western side. A corresponding block 
of building, on the eastern side, forms the entrance, while long corridors, on the 
north and south sides, connecting these, close in the great courtyant which 
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measures 164 feet by 97, the whole building covering’305 feet by 170. Excepting 
+he facade, the whole exterior is plainly whitewashed, save where the modern 
4own painter and decorator has entered into rivalry with the tilemakers of old 


by gaudily painting the drim of the dome. The facade, in spite of its tile 


work, is rather bald looking, and not very elegant in outline: But the great 
“feature of the mosque is Its coloured tile work within, the whole of the interior 


being covered with it. Plates LIX—LXII will give some idea of the extent of 


the work, which is in a fairly good state of preservation, and the plates in my 


portfolio of Sind tiles, already published, show the colours and the infinite variety 
and combinations of designs.+ Plate LXII shows the lining of the main dome, 
as seen from below, which, owing to the colours used and the mosaic of the 
design, has the appearance of a starry vault. The cross-arching, leading up 
to the 16-sided stage and. thence to the dome, is well seen in this plate, and 
plate LXI shows how the corners of the square chamber, below, are cut off 
+o form the octagonal stage above. In plate LX is seen the peculiar honeycomb 
vaulting in the mibrab, which rather gives it the appearance of a section through 
a jelly mould.2 It is not a very happy device for this position, and, altogether, 


‘the design of the mihrab is poor and weak, The mimbar, or pulpit, of four 


roughly-built steps, to the side of it, is very ugly when compared with the 
‘beautiful ones erected in Gujarat and elsewhere. The ‘roof of the mosque is 
composed of no less than mety-three domes, three. of which are principal ones, 
‘much larger than the rest. he Rite Di 

The Jami‘ Masjid was ‘commenced in A.D. 1644 and completed in A.D. 


1647, but the floor was not laid until A.D. 1657. The mosque proper, together 
with the north and south wings, was built .by Shah Jahan as a memorial of 
lis visit to Thathah, when, having quarrelled with his father Jahangir, he was, 





for the time being, an exile from the court. The eastern end, including the 
great gateway, was added in the year A.D. 1658-59. The total cost is said 


to have amounted to six lakhs of rupees, the whole of which was forwarded from 


the royal treasury at Delhi. ° 

Upon. the outskirts of the town, to the south, is the old brick mosque known 
as the Dabgir Masjid, which has been very badly ruined (Plates LXIII—LXY). 
It is, perhaps, the oldest mosque in the place, and may have been the older 
Jami‘ Masjid im which Shah Jahan worshipped when he was at Thathah, as it 
dates back to A.D. 1588. It is also known as Amir Khusréd Khin’s Masjid. 
Khusro Khan Charkas, a descendant of Changez Khan, is said to have fallen into the 
ands of Mirza ‘Isa in his infancy, and to have risen to important positions in 


han 
Sind. When Mirza Jani Beg: placed- his minor son, Mirzi Ghazi Beg, as ruler. 


_at Thathah, Charkas Khan was appointed one of the governing council. Subse- 


‘quently, when left in charge of Thathah, he was accused of embezzlement of 


‘public funds and was disgraced ; but Mirzi Ghazi Beg, who, at that time, was 


2 Very similar work is seen in the great’ mosque at Fathpir-Sikri (The Moghul Architecture of Fathpur-Sikri> 


by Ed. W. Smith, Part IV). . ; Te 
Ea Wry seme kind of work is found upon the minaret of the mosque of Sultin Kalana Ot Ceo which i 
y Same Be sg _ ye a oc ie ala, ot ete Alhambra, but uncommon in Cairo. 
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ruling Sind, dying suddenly, he ‘escaped punishment and, later on, retired. During: 
the time he ‘was -in office he is credited, with having built 360 public buildings,. 
including mosques, tombs, wells and bisdges; at immense cost. He did this 
charitable work by way of penance for having once accidentally seen a neigh- 
bour’s wife while she was bathing. They say he was about to root out his 
eyeballs, but learned men suggesved that he might do this penance. 

* The mosque measures 98 by 48 feet, and has three bays surmounted by 
one large and two small domes. It still. contains some very fine coloured tile 
work; and the mihrab, which is of stone, covered with the most delicate tracery, 
is a superb piece.of work. Like many of the older buildings in Sind, this one 
has suffered very much from the kalar or salt in the soil, which, when damp, 
rises through the porous brickwork and crystallizing, disintegrates the brickwork. 
as far up as it reaches. This damage has of late been repaired with stone work — 
which, with the plaster repairs over the top, is not very beautiful. Plate LXIII 
shows the building before repairs. | | 

Four miles south by west of Thathah is the old deserted Kalan Kot, or 
Kalyan Kot, also known as Taghlaqabad. The Tarikh Ma‘sami tells us that this 
fortified position was constructed by Jani Beg, when he was fighting with the emperor’s 
troops under Khan Khanan, as a place of refuge should he be compelled to 
fly. before the enemy. He wrote to his father, Paindah Beg and his son Abu-l- 
Fath, who were at Thathah, to destroy that city and to betake themselves, with 
the people, to Kalan Kot. This was done and the city of Thathah, we are told, 
was laid waste.1- The fort, which is. situated upon a limestone hill, and is about 
a mile and a quarter in circumference, is supposed to stand upon the site of 
a still more ancient stronghold. It is partly surrounded by an extensive natural 
moat filled with water, and is now in ruins, the only building left standing 
within it being an old masjid with a dry tank before it.. It was constructed of 
brickwork, and its fallen walls may be traced all around, heaps of brick debris 
strewing the area within. 

Elliot writes: “Subsequently, the fort of Tughlikabad was. built by Jam 
Taghir or Tughlik, on the site of the older Kala-Kot, about 2 miles south of 
Thatta, but that, as well as its predecessor, was left unfinished by its founder. 
By a strange vicissitude, the name of Tughlikabad is now comparatively for- 
gotten, and that of Kala-Kot, erroneously called Kalan-Kot (the great fort), 
though for a time superseded, has restored the just claims of Raja Kala, and 
still attracts the attention of the traveller. Lieutenant Burton calls it Kallian-Kot. 
-I fear to differ from so good a local authority, but believe Kala-Kot to be more 
strictly correct.”* Raverty says that Dr..J. Burnes and Sir A. Burnes, following 
Mr. Crow’s statement, considered “ Kullan Kot” to:be Brahmanabad. “The 
correct name is Kalyan Kot we, Sanskrit, meaning Prosperous, happy, 
ot — the time the Sammahs had been subject -to the Sumrahs, they 
7 lakkahli hills, the first 
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fhemg named Samii‘i, also called Sa‘ by some few writers, and the other, Thakiir- 
ibid—the chief's abode or place of residence, the foundations of which had 
been laid by their then Thakir....... .......but- it had been left unfinished, 
probably because the Sumrahs would not permit them to finish it. This they 
now completed [that is, when they came into power] and also founded a number 
of other towns and villages. This fort was sybsequently called, or the name 
«changed into Tughluk-abad, a Turkish, not a Sindi name; and the author of the 
Tuhfatul-Kirém states that some of the present. defences and erections in the 
fort of Tughluk-abid, better known as ‘ Kalyan-Kot,’ were the work of the 
Nawab, Murid Khan (a Turk or Mughal) who was the feudatory of the Thathah 
province in 1099 H. (1688 A.D.). ’?2 


Hidden in the cactus bush, at a short distance from the Travellers’ Bungalow, 
1s. the grave of an Englishman, Edward Cooke, who died at Thathah in 1743. 
It is not known who he was, but it is supposed a private merchant. In 1758, 
during the reign of Ghulam Shah Kalhdrah, an English factory was established 
at Thathah, but it was withdrawn in 1775. Again in 1799 another commercial 
‘Mission was attempted under the same auspices, but this, like the former, ter- 
minated unsatisfactorily. The house belonging~to the factory at Thathah was, 
‘up to 1839, in good repair, and in that year it was occupied by a portion of 
the British garrison. It is thus evident thet Edward Cooke was one of. the 
first Englishmen to visit Thathah. The.tombstone lies north and south, like 
those of the Muhammadans, and onthe! top is a long inscription in. highly- 
raised letters, closely packed, which runs“as follows :— . 

Here lyes the nianes of Edward Cooke: whe” was taken’ out of the world in the Flower of 
his Age, @ person of great merit and in great esteem and much lamented by his friends, 
learned in many languages, of great humanity, a sound judgment and generous disposi- 
tion, who departed this life on the 8th of May 1743. Altatis sum 21. 

As bloomimg lilies grace the field, 
So for a day they shine, 
Like him to God, so they yield 
| Their selves, but not their name resign. 

To whose memory his servants erected this tomb. 

Beside it are the graves of some Muhammadans, possibly his servants referred to. 

There has been much controversy as to whether Thathah occupies the site 
-of the more ancient town of Dewal or Debal, one of the first cities of Sind, as — 
we have seen, to be attacked by the Arab invaders of the eighth century. I 
am inclined to believe it does, allowing for the slight shifting of the site from 
time to time on account of the movements of the river.* General Haig, who 
gave the subject very considerable attention, and ably ‘discussed all probabilities 
for and against, thought otherwise. He considered the ruins at Kakar Bukéra 
to be those of Dewal, and gives his reasons for thinking so. He says: “The 
_ Thata site is still more out of the egies it is surprising that its distance 
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from the sea, and the difficulty of navigation by keeled ships of such a river 
as the Indus have been: overlooked by tlfosé who are ‘ certain’ that it was once 
a famous port for sea-going vessels.” But he has himself overlooked the fact. 
that Thathah was not at the’ distance from the sea in the time of Muhammad. 
Qasim that it is today. It was, at most, only half that distance, if Raverty 
is right in his reasoning, and there seems every probability that he is.2. Kakar 
Bukéra, which he says is also known as Bég Chugyo, would, at that time, have 
been upon the seashore. Elliot, also, has the same objection to Thathah as the 
site of Dewal, but thinks it was close to Karachi? This identification was the 
result of his accepting M. Reinaud’s translation of Biladuri, who makes him. 
speak of the “ Bay of Debal,” whereas the correct translation 1s the “estuary ” 
or “creek” of Debal. Raverty thinks Dewal.was in the vicinity of Pir Patho, 
but. perhaps, a little south-westward. This, again, puts it upon the seashore, 
according to his own showing, but Al Mas‘idi tells us that the Mihran fell into: 
the ‘sea about two days’ journey from the town of Debal.*. Cunningham consi- 
ders Lahori Bandar to be the most probable position.5 The Tuhfatu-l-Kwam 
distinctly says that what was once Bandar Debal is now Bandar Lahori. Yet 
it also says “ Debal, now called -Thatta, was in the land of Saktira.”6 

But, before going any further into this much vexed question, 1 may as well 
state my own ideas, and it will then be seen how far they fall im with these 
many apparently conflictmg accounts and, to some extent, explain them away. 
I believe that two different places have!“been confused, in the first instance, by. 
native writers, most of whom wrote, from hearsay and were never even near the 
locality ; and those who were, wroté ‘of things as they found them, not always 
as they were before their time. There was, then, Dewal proper, the city that 
the Arabs assaulted, and, later, as: the state of the river necessitated, a port, 
nearer the mouth, to serve the city, where goods could be transferred to lighter 
craft for ascending the river. This port became known as Bandar Dewal (Port. 
of Dewal) as the Tuhfatu-l-Kiram calls it. We have a modern parallel in Glasgow 
and Port Glasgow, the latter having been established for the same reason, the shallow | 
state of the river Clyde, at one time, not allowing large sea-going vesséls to reach 
the city. One writer says Lahori Bandar was so called after Lahor, being the 
port for that city. If so, this is another parallel. Bandar Dewal, first the port: 
of Dewal, continued, for some time further, as the port of Dewal-Thathah. 
‘Later writers, losing sight of the connection of Dewal with Thathah, thus came 
to speak of Dewal Bandar as Dewal only. Raverty made a very serious initial 
mistake. He places Niriin, or Nirin Kot, some distance south of Haidarabad,7 
and upon this false premise he fixes the position of Dewal. If there is any 
one site in Sind, about which there is now no doubt whatever, that place is 

1 Indus Delia Country, 47. | : 2 = 

2 Mihran of Sind,236n, 317, 468n and 469n. Also see his maps of the coastline at different periods, reproduced 
asa composite map on the general map of Sind in this volume. 

2 Indus Delia Country, 42, and Elliot’s History of India, I, 116. 

‘ Jlihran of Sind, 322, and Elliot’s History of India, 1,24. __ 

® Ancient Geography of India, 279. 


* Elliot’s Appendix to the Arabs in Sind, 225, and History of India, 398. 
7 Mihran of Sind, 228p. 7 ¥ 
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Nirin, which, with universal consent, is placed at Hdidarabad. The re-adjustment 
of position of Niriin would require that his: site of Dewal should be shifted 
correspondingly further in a northerly or north-easterly direction to fall in with 
the distances given by the native historians; which he works upon. That move 
would bring the site close upon Kalyan Kot or Thathah (see the map at the end). 

Ibn Khurdadba tells us that the distance, from Dewal to the junction of 
the river’ Mihran with the sea, ‘is two parasangs.! Mas‘idi says two days’ 
journey.? Istakhri says the distance from Mansira to Dewal is six days’ journey. 
If one-third the distance between these last two places is measured off on the 
map and measured from Thathah southwards, it will strike the line of the coast 
as it probably existed in the tenth century when Istakhri wrote.* Ibn Hauqal 
thus describes Dewal: “‘ The city of Debal is to the west of the Mihran, towards. 
the sea. It is a large mart, and the port not only of this but neighbouring 
regions. Debal is remarkable for the richness of its grain cultivation, but it 1s. 
not over-abundant in large trees or the date tree. It is famous for the manu- 
facture of swords. The inhabitants generally maintain themselves by their com- 
merce.’ Idrisi writes: “ This [Dewal] is a populous place, but its soil is not 
fertile, and it produces hardly any trees except the date palm. The highlands’ 
are arid and the plains sterile. Houses are built of clay and wood, but the place 
is inhabited only because it. is a station for the vessels of Sind and other 
countries. Trade is carried on in-a great variety of articles, and is conducted. 
with much intelligence. Ships laden with the productions of ‘Uman, and the 
vessels of China and India come.to,Debal. They bring stuffs and other goods 
from China, and the perfumes ’and’’dromatics from India. The inhabitants of. 
Debal, who are generally rich, buy these goods in bulk, and store them until 
the vessels are gone and they become scarce. They then begin to sell, and go. 
trading into the country, putting their money out on interest, or employing it 
as may seem best. Going towards the west there are six miles between: the: 
mouth of the great Mihrin and Debal.”5 This account is, in its most essential: 
points, in ae. variance with the preceding, and can only be reconciled with 
it by supposing y Idrisi was writing of the later Bandar Dewal or Port of Dewal, 
~ elose to the sea coast, and in such a position as Lahori Bandar. ~The Murdsidu- 
l-I‘tila states that “‘Debal is a well known town on the shore of the sea of 
Hind, and a jlace of considerable trade, near which place likewise, the rivers 
of Lahor and Multan empty themselves into the ocean.” As a specimen of 
gross inaccuracy in the accounts of native writers, the statement of the author of 
*the A‘in-i-Akbari may be given. He says: “Alore is now called Tatah and Debiel ”.” 

The Tuhfatu-l-Kirdm tells us that, immediateiy after the death of Muhammad 
Qasim, when a —— deal of the ovantry lapsed t to native’ rule, only * “the part of 





1 Elliot’s History of India, I, 15. 
| 87d, 24. 
§ Id.; 20 i 
* Elliot’s History of India, 37. 
5 Elliot’s History of India, I, 77, and Raverty’s Mihran of Sind, 224. 
. © Raverty’s Mihrin of Sind, 230. 
} Gladwin’s translation, II, 115, 
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the country from Debalpur to the seashore remained in the possession of the 
governors of Islim,”* If Debal had been at Kakar Bukera, and so practically 
on the seashore at that time, there could have been no‘land between the two 
for the Arabs to possess. - | 
Cunningham thimks that Dewail was deserted about A.D. 1250, that is, 
between the visits of Jalalu-d-din of Khwarazm in A.D. 1221 and Ibn Batuta in 
A.D. 1333, when the latter visited Lahori Bandar, which had succeeded Dewal 
|? Bandar Dewal] as the great port of the Indus. Dewal was then in ruins. 
He fixes the site of Dewal on the western bank of the Baghar river, about. five - 
miles north of Lahori Bandar. He quotes Ibn Batuta as saying: “ At a few ‘ 
miles from this city [Lahori Bandar] are the ruins of another, in which stones 
in the shape of men and beasts almost innumerable are to be found. The 
people of this place think that it is the opinion of their historians that there was 
a city formerly in this place, the greater part of the inhabitants of which were 
so base that God transformed them, their beasts, their herbs, even to the very 
seeds, into stones; and, indeed, stones in the shape of seeds are here almost: 
innumerable.’ The accompanying photographs (Figs: 18 and 19) taken recently 





Fis. 18.—Ruins of Thambawaro Masjid. 


by Mr. G. E. L. Carter, 1.C.S., show some ruins afew miles north-east of Lahori 
Bandar, and not far from this site. They represent the remains of a masjid 
which had been constructed from the materials of a Hindi temple, and now 
called the Thambawaro Masjid. It will be seen how the Muhammadans chiselled 
out the images from the niches on the pillars. The original temple probably 
belonged to about the twelfth century. Mr. Carter says the building is utterly 
ruined and lies in the centre of a salt waste (? the sterile plains of Idrisi) washed 
by the sea in the monsoon. He thinks it is probably the “ Debul” or “ Deul ” 
of the map in Tavernier’s travels. This place Raverty thinks must have been 
Damrilah, baving already wrongly fixed Dewal elsewhere. Mr. Carter says there ° 


1 Ancient Gecgraphy of India, 295 and 299, q 
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are no other ruins at the Thambawaro Masjid. It is hardly likely that it would 
have been a solitary building originally. Mosques are built to supply the wants 
of a settled population. re | | | 
_Cunningham says that, with ‘‘ Abu-l-Fazl and the later Muhammadan writers, 
Deal has been confounded with Thathah, but as Debal -was no longer in exis- 
| | tence when they. wrote, I conclude 
that they were misled by the name 
of Debal Thathah, which is frequently 
applied to Thathah itself.”*. A parallel 
to this double name is Bamana-Mansiira 
(see page 67). Haig says that the 
mention of Dewal in connection with 
Jalalu-d-din’s visit in A.D. 1223 is 
one of the latest, if not quite the 
latest reference to the place as still 
existing and inhabited, and then 
continues: “It is possible that the 
Dewal of Jalalu-d-din’s day was not 
the original Dewal [Here, I think, he 
gets near what I deem to be the 
truth—that there were two places of 
the same name, the city and its port], 
but some other town to which the 
famous name had been transferred. 
It is curious that El Biruni, writing 
in. the first half of the eleventh 
*3aaeee) SC century, does not name Dewal, but 
= 4, f teicenae| speaks of Loharani’ as apparently the 
RTE | : Delta port of that time.”* We are 
L told that Jalalu-d-din founded a 
Jami‘ Masjid at Dewal on the ruins 
of an idol temple. Possibly this is 
Fie. 19.—Pillars on the ruins of Thambawaro Masjid. Mr» Carter’s Thambawdro Masjid. 
It remains now to give a few references to Thathah and Dewal by some 
European writers other than .those already quoted, and perhaps one of the 
earliest of these is Captain Best, 4 Factor, in 1612. He says: “ Concerning 
Sinda, no city is by general report of greater trade in the Indies than Tatia, 
the chief port, Lowri bandar, three days’ journey from it; ........---.In two 
months from hence by water they go to Lahor, and return in one down.’’4 
Walter ‘Paynton writes, in the same year: “ Tata, a great city one day's journey 
from Dil, both cities: standing in the Great Mogoll’s Dominions.”® Raverty 
= i Ancient Geography of India, 297. | 
3 Indus Delta Country, 48, 
3 Raverty’s Mihran of Sind, 255n, and Tabakdt-i-Nésiri, 294n. . 
« Raverty’s Mihrin of Sind, 319n. 
5 Raverty’s Mihran of Sind, 3200 
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says: “The ancient seaport of Sind, Debal, : or Dewal, was well known to the 
English traders down to within the last two hundred years; and this part of the 
channel was navigable for small saling ships up to within a short distance 
of Thathah.”? M. de Thevenot, who ‘commenced his travels in 1652, writes : 
“The chief Town of this Province is Tatia, and the most Southern Town, Diul. 
It is still called Diul-Sind, and was heretofore called Doiil. It lies in the four 
and-twentieth or five and twentieth degree of Latitude. There are some Orien- 
tals, that call the Country of Sind, by the name of the Kingdom of Diul...... ; 
There is also a great trade at Loure-bender which is. three days’- journey from 
Tatta, upon the Sea, where there is a- better Road for Ships, than in any other 
place of the Indies.”? It appears from this that ‘‘ Diul” and Lahori Bandar 
were separate places, and this is what we might expect if a sight change in the 
course of the river necessitated a change in the position of the port, the newer 
one, a few miles south, being called Lahori Bandar. “ Diul,” or Bandar Dewal, 
would still, for some time, continue to be an emporium of trade with its old 
established associations. Walter Paynton also mentions the two places. Captain 
Hamilton, who spent the years 1688-1723 in the East Indies, thus writes: “In 
. travelling from Dungham towards Tatta, about four miles short of the city, on 
smooth rising Ground [the Makli hill], there are forty-two fine -large Tombs, 
which, from the Plain, appeared to be a small town. They are the Burying- 
places of some of the Kings of Sindy,-when that Country was. governed by its | 
‘own Kings.”* He then gives a description of these and goes on to say that, when 


he visited Thathah in 
1699, the town was 
about three miles long 
and one and a half 
broad, and. that, a 
short time previous to 
his Visit, 80,000 persons 
had died of plague, ’ 
and one half of the 
city was consequently 
uninhabited. Lieuten- 
ant H. Pottinger writes 
about these tombs in 
much the same strain, 
in 1816, in his Travels 
: Beloochistan and 

| Sind and tells us that 

5a ac cc ae ou: when the Persian king 
Nadir Shah entered Thathah in 1742, there were’ 40, 000 weavers (Fig. 20), 


20,000 other artisans, and 60,000 dealers in various departments.4 The population 
St, 1 Indus Delta Country, 317. 
® Travels into the Levant, p. 53. 
‘* A New Account of the East Indira, etc., 1721, Vol. 1, p. 12 
“* Sind Gazetteer, 833. 
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an 1872, as determined by the census, was only 7,951. Captain Wood, in 
his Jourrzy to the Source of the Ovus, also describes the place as he found it in 
41837. é 7 
One of the most interesting writers on Sind was Captain Richard F. Burton? 

who gives some delightful accounts of the places he visited in his Sind and the 
- Races that inhabit the Valley of the Indus (1851) and Sind Revisited. He spent much 
time in the country, and was well acquainted with its topography and history 
as told by the Muhammadan historians. He says: “ We are certam that the 
modern Tatta occupies the ground of the ancient Dewal, as the Arabs and 
Persians know it by no other name, ‘ Shal-i-Dibali’ still bemg used to mean a 
“shawl of Tatta manufacture.”? With his description of the tombs upon the 
Makli hill I shall close this account of Thathah and Dewal. “ Behind the Id-gah 
rises an infinite variety of mausolea and sepulchres, many ruined by the earth- 
quake’s shock, more crumbling to decay beneath the ‘ winnowing wings of Time,’ 
a few, and but very few, preserved by the pious hands of descendants and 
disciples. Vaulted domes, arches, and towers; porticos, gateways, and colonnades, 
rise in long succession above shapeless heaps and mounds, whose remains no 
ivy, loved of Bacchus, invests with its green winding sheet. The piles of stone 
are naked, desolate, and unaltered as on the day when they sank to earth} 
here and there a tuft of parched-up grass and a thorny tree bowed by the winds 
and bare of leaves, adding desolation=to- the desolate spectacle. Many of the 
edifices, the tombs of the Amuirs, Jams, and Sayyids, must have been the labour 
of years and years. In some the cupola, surrounded by a ring of smaller domes, 
rests upon a single or a doublecolonnade, enclosmg a gallery and platform 
broken by pointed arches in each of the four fronts; others are girt by lofty 
stone walls, forming square courtyards, with gates leading to the different door- 
ways. Some consist of heavy marble canopies, supported by light fantastic 
- columns, and sheltering a parallel line of tombstones ; and many are built of 
coloured and glazed Dutch tile and brick, which, by-the-by, might rival those of 
old Rome. ‘No chilled stone could have a sharper edge or a truer form: so 
carefully is the material mixed and burned, that it rings like metal, and breaks 
almost as-clean as glass. When stained and glazed, they look as if enamelled ; 
and nothing can be richer than the appearance of the inscriptions, in large 
white letters upon a dark purple ground. They were probably made by Persian 
bricklayers, who are celebrated throughout the East for their skill in this craft. 
The gaudy ‘ Chini Gumbaz’ (porcelain domes), as they are called at Haydarabad 
in the Dekhan, have more the appearance of pleasure houses than mansions of 
the dead, as they stand out bright and singular from the general expression of 
monotonous melancholy ; whilst upon all pours down the gay radiance of an 
astern sun, and the azure reflection of a cloudless sky, its hues of undymg > 
brightness contrasting tritely, yet how impressively, with the transitory memorials 
ot earthly splendour. | 
"y Afterwards Sir Richard Francis Burton, transistor of the Arabian Nights, and explorer in Africa and Arabia 

* Sind and the Races,380n. McMurdo also says Thathsh is known to the Arabs by no other name than Dibal 
Journ. R. A. §. I., 234. , : => 
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A closer inspection is by no means favourable to the view. There is a- 
satiating minuteness in the details of decoration with which the tombs are — 
carved; in the largest and most magnificent, every stone of the edifice itself, its 
walls and its gates, is elaborately carved in relief. Your eye rejects the profuse- 
ness of square and circle, spiral and curve, diamond and scroll-work, flowers, 
bordér-pattern, and quotations trom the Koran in characters whose chief beauty 
js illegibility. In vain you look for a straight line; the architects were not 
sufficiently artful to succeed in the simplicities. of art: they are like the gold- 
smiths of India, who can make anything but a plain flat surface. As a traveller 
justly observes, the effect of the tout ensemble is an ‘appearance of tinsel 
tawdriness which results from injudictous over-ornament.’ 7’? 








1 Sind Revisited, I, 142-154. 


HAIDARABAD. 


Wy AIDARABAD, the second city in Sind and the head-quarters of a district, 
H is situated at a short distance fromm the east bank of the Indus, and 
about ninety miles north-east of Karachi. It stands upon elevated rocky 
ground between that river and the old bed of the Fuléh, in which a canal now runs, 
and is some two miles long from north to south, at which end stands the old fort. 
It is supposed to occupy the site of the old fortified gown of Niriin, which fell before 
‘the invading Arab army about the year A.D. 711, at which time the Indus 
flowed on the east side of the town; but its old bed is not to be confused with 
that of the Fuléli which was a modern stream having its head in the Indus, 
some twelve miles north of Haidarabad, and after the Indus took its new course’ 
to the west, about the middle of the eighteenth century.’ Ibn Haugal says: 
“‘The country of Nériin is between Debal and’ Mansiira, but rather nearer to 
the latter.”? Al Idrisi tells us “ Nirtin ‘is a town of little importance, but it 
is fortified, and its inhabitants are rich. ‘Trees are rare.” 

The present town and fort of Haidarabad were founded by the Kalhorah 
chief Miin Ghulam Shah in A.H. 1182 (A.D. 1768), who made it his capital ; 
and in 1789 Mir Fath ‘Ali Khan, the then ruling Talpir chief, abandoning Khuda- 
bad near Hala, also made it his capital, when he ran up buildings within the 
fort for his own accommodation and that of his relations. Some mosques were 
also built, among them those known as Mulla Rahmatullah’s Talibshah’s near — 
the fort gate, which had originally been built by Mian Ghulam Shah, and Ma 
Khairi’s,4 all of which are said to have been built within nine months. It is 


= ee ee ee ee ae ae _ a a a | 
1 Haig’s Indus Delta Country, 54. Cunningham identifies Haidarabad with Patala (Ancient Geography, 285), 
Elliot places Nirin at Helai, or Helaya, a little below Jarak, on the road from Thathah to Haidaribad. He says 
lakes abound in the neighbourhood, and are large enough, especially the Kinjar, to have admitted Muhammad 
Qasim’s fleet (Appendix to the Arabs in Sind, 233), but he overlooked the fact that there was no connection between 
that lake and the Indus, there being high ground between ; and, moreover, the river at that time must have been some 
distance further east than itis now. Elliot seems, here, to be mixing up the lake (Raverty and other writers say 
4 riyer,”. not “lake ”) of Sakura or Sangrah, into which Muhammad’s boats put on leaving Debal, with the lake 
adjacent to Niran called the Sonhari Dhandh, beside which he encamped on arrival at Niriin. Raverty puts Nirin at 
an old site close to Tando Muhammad Khan, on the west, or at Shah Kapur, or somewhere between the two (Mthrin 
Of Sind, 228n). There is a Sonahri Dhandh near Jarak, but it is only 25 miles from Thatha, or 43 from Raverty’s 
ite of Dewal, whereas Muhammad took 6 days to march from Debal to Nirfin. The Chach Namah does not mention 
thislake by name. As Muhammad arrived at this lake on his return from Siwistan, it wes, therefore, probably 
somewhere to the north of Nirin. | 
t Elliot’s History of India, I, 37. 
* Jb, I, 78. | | ce: | 
French ‘writers invariably transcribe the name as Birun or “ Byroun,” preferring to place the omitted dot be- 
neath the initial letter rather than above it, 60,  ~») instead of ws) - 
' 4 Bibi Khairi was the mother of Mir Fath ‘Ali Khin. : 
02 
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now an extensive and closely-packed modern town, the principal street running: 
through its whole length from north to south and abutting upon the fort gate: 
at its southern end. Upon the west'of the town is the military cantonment, 
while, away to the north and north-west, stand the old tombs of the later 
Kalhdrah and Talpar rulers of Sind—the most conspicuous objects on the plateau. 
While the Kalhdrah mausolea are in rather a dilapidated condition, those of the 
Talpirs are in very good repair, being kept in order by descendants of that. 
family. The former are large separate and isolated buildings, standing some 
distance apart, but the Talpir tombs are clustered in two groups. 

The oldest building now standing is the tomb of Ghulam Shah Kalhorah, 
who died‘in A.H. 1186 (A.D. 1772), soon after he had built the fort. A few 
"years ago its dome fell in, probably through some settlement of the foundations 
(Plates LXV—LXVIII and Figs. 21—23). It is a great massive square building, 
standing upon an extensive platform, with its one entrance upon the eastern 
side. The whole of the exterior of the walls was covered with glazed coloured. 
tiles, in a great, variety of geometric and floral patterns, but these were very 
badly damaged, and a great deal of what was left, a short time ago, was, unfor- 
tunately, plastered over by way of repairs. Plate LXVI shows the building as 
it was in 1896 before the repairs. The tiles were carried upon a six inch veneer: 
of brick and plaster, which seems to have been added to the face of the walls 
‘as the latter rose from their foundations,.As a result of the unequal settlement. 
of the great massive walls, laden withthe heavy dome, and this thin veneer, 
the latter has separated from the walls ‘and has buckled outwards, thus springing. 
the tiles which were attached to it;~and*‘causing them to fall away in great 
numbers. This may have taken place soon after the completion of the building. 
The great settlement that took place in the walls, which is seen in the dip of 

: the flag-stones of the platform 


Vea eee a © Bound the plinth of the build- 
eo eee Loe Se Sal ing, probably cracked and ren- 
se) aS | ee Re ‘| «dered the dome unsafe, and was 


the incipient couse of its collapse. 
_Its fall did very gicot damage: 
to the white marble tombstouc 
within, and its’ beautiful railing. 
; The latter was broken to pieces,, 
while some of the finely sculp-- 
tured panel slabs of the platform. 
, of the grave were displaced and 
broken (Plate LXVITI). 

Sey SON Bip ie The interior of the building has. 
if | Pek been very elaborately painted 
Fic. 21.—Wagon-vaulted tomb. and gilded; and a deep hand 
of coloured glazed tiles runs. 








round the walls (Plate LXVII). A great deal of the decorated surface is made up 
of medallions, panels and bands of Persian texts in interwoven letters, Over one 
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of the arches. are inscribed certain verses ‘“‘in what may properly be called 
Sindi-Persian, composed, it is presumed, by his eldest son Sarafraz Khan, in 
1771. The following is a translation of the verses, but the beauty of the original 
consists in not only giving the year of the demise of Ghulém Shah in verse, but 
also in preserving the sense in connection with the context-”} 
i 1. Ah ! the unkindness of the ignoble heavens. 
Ah! the freaks of the azure firmament. 
2. The valiant cavalier of the race-course of fame ; 
The monarch of the capital of the empire. 
3. The light of the Sun of the Zodiac of honour, 
Both the worlds paid allegiance to him, 
4, By Divine grace his mandates 
Went forth in Heaven and on earth. 
5. Kings entreated at his doors, 
Crowned heads prostrated themselves before him. 
6. The emperor of the world, “‘ Ghulam Shah, ” 
The sky kissed the earth before him. 
7. He passed away from the world into paradise. 
He received what he deserved at the door of God. ° 
8, A dome over the tomb of that monarch 
Was erected like the vault of the starry skies. 
9, The dome was as bright as the palace. of paradise ; 
It was as delightful as the magnificent paradise. 
10. For the date of his demise, the imagination of Sarafraz 
Was in great search with a great deal of pains. 
11. Whilst in these thoughts an exclamation was made, 
By the Divine messenger: * For ever in Heaven.” 
A staircase in the thickness of the wall leads to the terrace roof which 
surrounded the dome. The low parapet wall, which runs round the edge of the 
platform, upon which the building stands, is constructed of thin slabs, or panels, 
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Fic. 22.—Portions of perforated rail. 
of perforated stone supported by little pillars at intervals (Plate LXVIII and 
Fig. 22). The: perforated patterns on these are very neat and pretty; and, with 

| i Gazetteer of Bind (1876), p. 263. ) 
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some surface tracery upon a few corner stones let into the main building, remind 
one of similar work at Fathpur-Sikri. It has already been noticed at ‘Thathah 
where it is lavished upon the tomb of ‘Isa Khan. The mausoleum and courtyard 
have been surrounded with “high mud walls and bastions, which make the place 
look like a little mud fort. — | ee 

Cut into the flagstones of the platform are a great number and variety of 
masons’ marks, intended, no doubt, to indicate each man’s work when it was 
being measured up for payment (Fig. 23). In place of symbols and signs such 
as these, initials and names are found used, for the same purpose, upon old ~ 
Hindu temples.* 


Oat 6 otf bg -} 
+oburddgduirs 


Fic, 23, Masons’ marks, 


At a short distance from Ghulam Shah’s tomb, to the south, is that of his 
brother-Nabi Khan, who usurped the throne of Sind after Sarafraz fled from the 
capital.2 It is, like the last, a heavy! -massive building, which was in a very 
bad state of repair a few years ago. 7it differs from the last in that it is 
octagonal in plan, but the interioris“squate' (Plate LXIX). | 

About half a mile further south, in a hollow below the hill, is the tomb of 
Sarafriz Khin, which is. still kept in repair, as he has become a pir or saint, 
He, with other relatives, was murdered, in cold blood, by order of his uncle 
Mian Ghulam Nabi Khan. From an architectural point of view the building is 
very plain and of little ‘note. Compared with the sepulchre of the pirs or saints, 
the tombs of emperors or kings are of little account to the followers of Islim. 
Unless a ruler built his own mausoleum during his own lifetire, it was unlikely 
that any one would do it for him afterward; and, unless there were well-to-do 
descendants to look after it, it would, probably, not be kept even in decent 

There is a quiet dignity and stateliness about the first two buildings which 
is not found in those of the Talpirs; but much of this effect may possibly be — 
due, indeed, to its very dilapidation—the hand of time, by the removal of much 
of their’ original gaudy coat of veneer, having left just enough colouring to 
make their tout-ensemble picturesque and pleasing. Like many a work of art, 
it is the better for the mellowing influence of time. . They are fit sepulchres for 
those proud and sturdy old Kaihdrah chiefs. 

_ The two groups of Talpir tombs, being of later construction, and heing 
kept in repair, are in first rate condition (Plates LXX—LXXIII). Among 
the Mirs of ‘Sind. who are buried here, and who succeeded the Kalhdrahs in 

, * These masons’ marks are found in many ‘old Muhammadan buildings. | 
* The Sind Gazetteer says it is Sarafraz Khin’s, but this is a mistake. 
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the government of the country, are Karam ‘Ali! Murad ‘Ali, Nar Muhammad , 
Nasir Khan, Shahdid Khan, and Ghulam Shah, beside many of their ladies and 
other relations. The buildings are covered with glazed tiles of the latest colours 
and .patterns, which are very poor when _compared with the older work at 
Thathah ; and more colours are introduced than are found in the earlier work, 
‘such as showy greens, yellows and browns. This mixture rather tends, on the 
whole, to produce a tawdry effect, some of the patterns being very suitable 
for cheap linoleums; they would, in fact, provide an endless stock of new and. 
uncommon combinations for makers of that material. The general construction 
appears to be better than in the Kalhérah tombs, and the tiles have kept their 
places so far; but, as architectural efforts, these buildings are poor and cheap- 
looking, and pi a great decline in the art of building. 

The tomb of Mir Karam ‘Ali, in the northern group, is a large square 
building, surmounted by a dome, with a turret over each corner: it is decorated 


¢ 





Fic. 24.—Mausoleum of Mir Muhammad Khan. 


with akie fretwork, and is covered with coloured tiles. It was built about 
1812. There are two graves in the mausoleum, the second being that of Mir 
Haji Muhammad Khan. Behind this isa smaller building containing the graves 
of his two wives (Plate LXXI), the wife of Mir Abdullah Khan and an infant 
Mir. To the north of Mir Karam ‘ Ali’s mausoleum is one containing five graves 
of Talpir chiefs, which, beginning from the eastern end, are those of Mir Nasir 
Khan, Mir Nar Muhammad Khan, Mir Shahdad Khan, Mir Murad ‘Ali Khan, and 

romad Husain : ‘Ali Khan, The marble graves have the actual state 


Tai A Kin ero i ipso aad 1828) ; “before this. all Talpar 
chiefs were buried at Khudabad near Hala. = 
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turbans of these chiefs placed upon a projection at the end of each (Plate 
‘LXXIII). The building nm froné of this last, on’ the east, * contains the remains 
of the wife and child of Nir Muhammad and the wife of Husain ‘Ali Khan. 
Other wives of two ot these chiefs, and three young children, repose in the 
small tomb in the north-east corner. Still other Mirs lie within the two small 
tombs at the south-west corner of Karam ‘Ali's, and the remaining buildings 
contain the bodies ot wives, daughters and children of some of these. In the 
southern group of tombs, the two principal mausolea, that nearest the entrance, 
on the east, and that immediately behind it, contain the graves of four Mirs, 
while the rest are occupied .by their wives and children. 5 are je 

The old fort, built by Mian Ghulam Shah Kalhorah, at the south end of 
the town, was, to all appearance, strongly and solidly built as a Sindhi strong- 
hold. It is still in a tolerable state of preservation, though the. buildings of 
sorts, that were once crowded within it, in the days of native rule, were nearly 
all cleared away by the British in 1857, who, for some time, used the place for 
the accommodation of troops, military stores, and as an arsenal. Of late there 
have been but two powder magazines, guarded by British: soldiers, together with | 
the old palace of the Mirs, part of which had been converted into public offices. 
Burton, who saw the place in 1845, but a couple of years after the battle of 
Miani, when the ruling Mir was turned out of it, describes it thus : “ The interior 
was a haute-ville with a promenade| found the ramparts; a densely crowded 
town of wynds, cul de sacs, and narrow, ‘crooked lanes; squarlets and guards; 
darbars and mosques, lines and barracks, palaces and dwelling-houses, harem 
and stables.”! In the enclosure, around’one:ot the magazines, are the tombs of two 
British officers who were killed at the battle of Haidarabad, and one of the 
enemy's gunners, who was given honourable burial by the British, upon whose 
grave :ies the old disabled gun he so pluckily served to the last. A very high 
tower, which rises from the centre of the fort, may have carried a gun, or it 
may have served as a watch tower. Here, Burnes tells -us, was deposited a 
great portion of the riches of Sind.2 He visited the capital twelve years before 
it fell into the hands of the British. Along the crest of the walls of this. fort, 
as well as the smaller one close by, are ornamental kanguras, or merlons, which, 
at a distance, owing to their attenuated necks, look like rows of heads stuck 
upon stakes. The smaller fort was built by Ghulam Shah in A.D. 1772 to cover 
the main tort upon that side. There, is_ here the grave ot a local saint, Haji 

Within the old palace, which is a jumble of insignificant buildings, is a 
Jarge room known as the “Painted Chamber,” the best part of which is its 
ceiling. The walls are painted in the usual style, while, in the backs of four 
niches .or recesses, are groups of figures, very indifferently executed, one of 
which is said to represent the meeting of Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the Panjab, 
with Lord Lake in 1803. There was a considerable amount of gilding about 
the walls, but 2li of it has been scraped off, as was done at the Sat Manzlf 

| 1 Sind Revisited, Vol. I, 249. | SG hee 1 

* Travels into Bokhara, 2nd Ed., p. 43. Burton says this was not so. 
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at Biapiir, in the hope of reaping a golden harvest. There‘is still a very finely 
carved wooden door in the palace (Plate LXXIYV). | 

Burton’s further account of the interior of the fort may well be quoted 
here, since it gives a very good idea of the environment of the Mirs in their 
own home. * The ground-plan of Haydarabad Palace was. laid out as follows. 
You enter by a dwarf door, opening from a narrow impasse into a quadrangular 
courtyard: on your. right was the private Musalla, or chapel, a low wall sub- 
tended by a stucco’d floor: opposite stood the stables; on the left rose the 
kitchen, the servants’ huts, and the offices, while the body of the house mono- 
polized the fourth side. The dwelling place consisted of adeep verandah, resting 
on wooden pillars and fronted by a chunam’d parapet: the men’s, or public and 
State rooms, met you as you entered; those of the Zenanah, the Harem, as you 
call it, were under arrest behind them: low doors connected the several items 
and the interior was purposely made as dark as possible, to temper glare and 
secure privacy. Some apartments were lined with gypsum and elaborately de- 
corated with coloured arabesques, somewhat in the style of our stencilling ; the 
‘Painted Chamber’ in Mir Shahdad’s house still shows the meeting of Ranjit 
Singh and Lord Lake; and Major Outram yet sits drinking with his wife. The 
tinting gave a pseudo-Moorish look to the interior, and in the richest houses 
the ceilings, with their large rafters, were lacquered, painted and heavily gilt. 
Some of the rooms were rivetted, liké.dairies, with painted tiles from Hala and 
Multan. The inner walls held a numberof Tak, or Niches, the cupboards and 
safes of the East, and when I first saw them in 1845, they were not a little 
dilapidated. The Amurs and theircourtiers, taken by surprise at the results 
of Miyani and Dabba, ‘hastily box’d and buried, more Asiatico, their gold ingots 
and jewels under the thresholds, in the house-walls, and in other places which 
a western would seldom visit with the hope of finding treasure. This secret, 
becoming generally known, caused abundant harmless excitement among the 
conquerors: Europeans as well as natives did little, for the first six months, 
but diligently rap with staves every foot ot stucco, to judge by the sound 
whether the spot was hollow, and consequently worth the trouble of breaking 
into. There were, 1 believe, a few finds which did not reach the hands of the 
prize-agents.” He tells us that, under the British, the “ Painted Chamber ” 
had become a state prison contaiming Sayyid Salim of Maskat, and, near it, 
another old apartment was serving a similar purpose. | 

Of the fort itself he says: ‘The defences appear as if a few rounds of 
grape would level them with the plain: an appearance the reverse of deceitful, 
the boasted stronghold of the boastful Talpiir bemg one of the weakest of 
the strong looking fortresses in Our corner of Asia.” 

Just outside-the fort gate, in an enclosure attached to the houses of the 
town, is a long grave, 49 feet 6 inches Jong, which is said to contain the remains 
of Asabi Pir, or the Nau Gaz Pir (the nine-yards saint) who stood that heigh; 
ne. his shces. Such tombs are found all over northern India. Cunningham 
tells us he has seen upwards of a hundred, varying trom 10 to 50 feet long.1 
accep ; ; eadogi 1 Report, V, 104, 106, and I, 324. Indian Antiquary, XXVIII, 28. © 

| x 





SEHWAN. 

4 . HE town of Sehwan is eighty miles north by west from Haidarabad, and is 
bi within a mile or so of the Indus, being also close to the Aral, a stream 

which, coming from the Manchar lake, falls into the Indus at this point. 
Sehwan and district have been referred to in most old accounts as Siwistan, though it 
has also gone by the names of Sharisin, Sadisin, Sadistan and Sindistan.! 
It is, without doubt, a very old place. Cunningham, agreeing with previous 
writers, identifies Sindomana of the Greek writers with Sehwan, and’ says: “ Of 
its antiquity there can be no doubt, as the great mound, which was once the 
citadel, is formed chiefly of ruined buildings, the accumulation of ages, on 
searped rock, at the end of the Lakki- range of hills.’? There does not seem 
to be much in the way of scarped-frock the mound being chiefly composed 
of brick debris and earth. Al Idrisi thus describes the place: ‘‘ Sharusan is 
remarkable for its size and for the--number- of its fountains and canals, for the 
abundance of its productions and for its rich commerce. It is much resorted 
to.”% It was to Sehwin that Dalu Rai’s brother departed after the former’s 
shameful overtures to his wife, and there lived in the odour of sanctity until 
his death. ‘His tomb is to be found in the city of Siwan; many people flock 
to it on Fridays,’ and place full belief in its powels........ When through the 
tyranny of Dalu Rai, the rivér of the town of Alor became dry, the passage 
of the river of the Panjab came to be made near Siwan, and that town, which 
is still flourishing, became populated.”* It was captured by Muhammad Qasim 
m A.D. 711,.and by Mahmud of Ghazni in the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Humayun attempted to take it on his flight to Umarkot, but it was subsequently 
taken by Akbar after a seven months’ investment, and was dismantled. 

On the north of the town are the remains of the great fort, or the Kafir 
Qil‘ah as it is generally called by tne people, thereby indicating that its origin 
had ne connection with the Muhammadans. It is, indeed, said to date back 
to, Alexander the Great, and to have been erected by him, but nothing of the 





1 McMurdo says it has been sometimes called Baghdad (.Journ. R.A.S. I, 223). 
* Ancien! Geography of India, 264. See also the article on places in Sind by Captain De la Hoste in the 
Journ. Rengal. As. Soc. 1840, p. 913. _ . 
* Elliot’s History of India, 1, 79. 
_ *The Tarikh-i-Tahari. Elliot’s History, I, 260. 
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oziginal walling, or of any subsequent fort, is now discernible upon the surface.} 
Nothing Greek has been found here except an occasional coin. But this only 
proves that the coin got there, not, necessarily, the Greeks. The nearest approach 
to such remains was when Burton faked’ a Greek vase, smashed and buried it 
in the line of excavation being made by an enthusiastic friend, and only con- 
fessed to his trickery in time to prevent a learned disquisition upon the find 
being published. The fort is now an immense mound of earth, measuring, 
roughly, 400200 yards, and about 60 feet high, filled with potsherds, brickbats, 
broken china, bones, charcoal, ash and ghosts. The retaining walls which were, 
no doubt, of brick, having disappeared, the rains of countless seasons have 
washed down and furrowed the sides until -it is, now, practically a shapeless and 
honeycombed mass. In the deeper portions of these fissures parts of brick and 
mud walls are seen in all positions, but they are too confused and rumous to 
make anything of in a casual inspection. They are seen at different levels 
and probably show the rebuilding of the tort at different periods, one upon the other. 

In the bottem of some of these gorges may be found a few of the very 
old style of Hindé bricks, of extra large size, which must date back to the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Towards the top are found quantities of large 
square tiles such as are still made in Sind for flooring and ceiling purposes. 
The sites of the old entrances to the fort are so obliterated that even traces 
are hardly to be found except at thecsouth-east corner where the present road 
ascends. At some period the forti.Seemi’ to have been raised to about twice 
its former height, possibly by the Muhammadans. Upon the top and overlooking 
the town, is now perched a district. bungalow. — 

At Sehwin are a few old tombs of no particular interest, but that of the 
saint Shahbaz is considered of great account locally, as well as all.over Sind, 
by both Muhammadans as well as Hindis. The building is profusely decorated 
with coloured tiles. Lal Shahbaz Kalandar alas Shaikh Usman Marwandi 
was the most revered saint in Sind. He was one of the four saints who, when 
living, were called the “Four Friends.” He arrived at Multan in A.H. 633 
(A.D. 1235), and afterwards moved to Sehwain where he spent the rest of his 
life. He died in A.H. 673 (A.D. 1274). The present mausoleum is a compara- 
tively late erection, having been built by a former governor, Malik Iktiyaru-d-din, 
about A.D. 1356.2 It is recorded that Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhin built a larger 
tomb, to which additions were added by his. son, Mirzi Ghazi Beg, but it was 
not completed until A.D. 1639 when Nawab Dindar Khan paved the courtyard 
with glazed tiles, and otherwise added to the place. The gate, as . also the 
balustrade round the tomb, are said to have been of hammered siiver, the 
gift, it is believed, of Mir Karam ‘Ali Khan Talpiir, who also added silver spires 
to the top of the domes.* It is unnecessary to say that these last do not exist 
Sundry coloured cloths cover the tomb, which is further embellished with 
| venerable humbug, the ‘ oliest in- 
ed in at once deciding it to be 


now. 
: « Whenever a tourist of enquiring mind is shewn ruin about which that 
habitant,’ knows nothing, or will not know anything, be considored himself justi 
an‘ Alexander's Camp.’ * (Burton's Sind Revisited) 

2 The date is also given as 1340. : 

3 Sind Gazetteer, 724. bs: 
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suspended ostrich eggs, or imitations,—a favourite appendage to most Muham- 
madan tombs—peacock feathers, beads, flowers, etc. The Indus is subject to 
the saint’s commands, ‘‘ and no vessel dares to pass his shrme without making 
a propitiatory offering at his tomb. Thousands of pilgrims flock to the con- 
secrated spot, and the monarchs of Cabool and India have often visited the 
sanctuary. The drums which proclaim the majesty of the saint are a gift from 
the renowned persecutor Alla-o-deen, who reigned A.D. 1242; and the gate, 
which is of silver, attests the homage and devotion of a deceased Ameer of 
Sinde........The Hindu joins with the Mahommedan in his veneration of the 
saint, and artfully insinuates ‘Lal’ to be a Hindu name, and that the Muham- 
madans have associated with the faith of their prophet, the god of an infidel 
creed.”” So wrote Lieutenant A. Burnes when he visited the shrine in 1831.! 

“ Burton, I think, says somewhere that Hindiis call the shrine at Sewan,. 
known to the Muhammadans as Lal Shahbaz, Raja Bartari, which, no doubt 
represents Bhartrihari, the name of the prince ascetic, and brother of king Vik- 
ramaditya, who lived in the last century before the Christian era. Colonel 
Tod says in his Rajasthan (I, 776),? that Bhatrihari is reported to have lived 
for a time at Séwan on the Indus. and no doubt the fame of so great a devotee 
would be wide-spread in Sindh as it was in all northern India.’ 

Burton gives a very interesting and facetious account of his visit to the 
tomb, which is worth reproducing as ‘it, is so full of the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds such places, and gives an insight: into the every day human side of the 
saint and his mausoleum. He writes: “This quadrangle, with dome and lantern, 
is the honoured tomb of Usman-i-Metwaridi, popularly called the Kalandar 
(honoris causa) Lal Shahbaz, or the Red Falcon of Merwand, his natal province. 
He owes his curious ecclesiastical titles solely to his own exertions. Having once. 
sat for a whole year in an iron pot placed upon a broiling fire, to imitate 
Ibrahim,* his skin, when he issued from the place of trial, had, as might be 
expected, exchanged the pallor of sanctity for a deep rubicund hue. On another ~ 
occasion he assumed a winged form to rescue a brother in Allah from the stake 
upon which an infidel king had exalted his venerable form. Hence he is called 
Lal Shahbaz, a name that at once embodies the heads of his exploits, and 
distinguishes him from his fellows, scarlet hawks being novelties in the animal 
creation. Heedless of this nonsense, you will probably judge him kindly when 
you hear that according to history he was a quiet, harmless old gentleman 
who, very like many a Fellow of Christ Church and Trinity College, preferred 
single blessedness; became highly moral as he advanced in years, and died, 
leaving behind him a high reputation as a grammarian, a logician, a philologist 
and a divine. There are points of difference in the comparison: the Kalardar 
1 fear, was “Low Church,’ and probably never drank crusty old port. Among 
the Hindus he is Rajah Bhartari. | 

‘Travels into Bokhara, 2nd Ed., p.49. 
2 Annals of Rajasthan. #le snys the “ Castle at Schwan ” was Vikrama’s. 
> Haip’s Indus Delta Country, Tn. 


__ * Abraham, being unjustly accused of impiety by his father, Avar the idol-maker, was thrown by the wicked _ 
Nimrod into a fiery furnace, which forthwith became a bed of roses. So writes Moslem Holy Writ. 
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“The Masoleum, one of the Seven Wonders of the Sindian World, for 
magnitude as well as magnificence, would be a third-rate buildiyg in any semi- 
civilized part of India. In order to view the ‘shrine, we must deposit our slippers 
at the threshold: then, perhaps, the jingling of a few rupees in our pockets may 
induce the surly, scowling crowd to open a ready way. Enpassant remark if 
you please the remains of splendour on +he doors: anciently they were plates 
of massive silver, with-gold locks, and hinges; now wood is more extensively 
used. The interior is dark, dingy, and insufferably close, filled in equal propor- 
tions with animal caloric, the fumes of rancid incense, and the heavy smoke of 
long-wick’d -oil-lamps. Under the dome is the holy place, covered with a large. 
satin pall, and hung over with a variety of silken, velvet, brocade and tinsel 
articles, shaped like your grandmother’s pet pincushion or the little hearts which 
you may see in Southern Europe. The walls, dimly illumined by a ray of light 
from door or lamp, are garnished with votive offermgs of every description : 
the darkness and the dirt with which antiquity has overspread them almost 
conceal them from our eyes profane. 

“The tomb is surrounded by crowding devotees of all sexes and ages. 
Many people will travel from Haydarabad, a hundred miles or so, and even 
from more distant places, for the mundane and post-mundane benefits secured 
by the pilgrimage. Some are sitting here supplicating His Saintship to intercede 
for them with Allah, bribing him with-promised dainties and rich clothes, which 
though he wants not, his successors do, That hopeless cripple wishes to take 
up his bed and walk; the blind beggar ‘is determined to have his eyes opened ; 
the pensive old ‘party’ with the“‘lorig’ beard is praying for the ruin of a 
favourite enemy, and the wrinkled middle-aged matron for a son and heir. 
A tew grateful hearts are only thanking the good corpse for past benefits, and 
many in whom the old Adam is, I fear, very strong, are savouring in anticipa- 
tion the sweets of indulgenza plenaria, licenseto sin.ad libitum. The men in 
the large turbans, with stolid faces, are the Mullas, or priests; the half-clad 
attendants are the Mujawirs, whose duty it is to sweep the floor and trim the 
tiie - the stout ruffian with the shaven head, beard, eyebrows, and moustachios 
is a promising young mendicant, who has just been affiliated to the order ;° 
and the two fellows sitting at the doors in the airy costume now familiar to 
your eye, and wrangling with every one, male or female, about the nature 
of his or her offering, are Murshids, or Masters in the mystic brotherhood of 
beggary. The latter, however, despite their dignity . of free and accepted , do 
not always have their own way. Sometimes a swaggering Beloch, or a formidable- 
tononed Sindi dame will press in with no other present but a promise, and take 
— place among the throng, seated, bowing and prostrating, groaning, mumbling 
oR ejaculating, blessing and cursing one another round the sepulchre. Should. we 

| ciestile half an hour we are sure to see a kind of fight, if, at least, grabbing 
of “garments and hauling of hair deserves that honoured name, between the — 
collectors of church-rnoney and the votaries of a cheap religion, and unpaid 


a ey 








1 Sind Revisited, Vol. II, 185-193. 
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) LANTED in midstream, between Sakhar and Rdhri, is a chain of islands, the 
P largest of which is Bakhar, once a fortified stronghold and the head-quarters 
of a petty government, and, later, of a district under Muhammadan rule, but 

now covered with dismantled and forlorn ruins, across which the railway runs 
between the two sections of the Landsdowne bridge. It is a limestone rock, 
eight hundred yards from east to west, three hundred wide, and about twenty- 
five feet high. The walls of the fort, which were double, rose to a height of 
thirty or thirty-five feet, and were strengthened with numerous bastions. There 
were two gateways, one facing Rohri and the other Sakhar. It was at one 
time occupied by British troops, after, which it was converted into a jail. Lieu- 
tenant Alexander Burnes, who visited-/it/an 1831 wrote: “It has no strength 
in its works, and is formidable only~frem its position.”1 McMurdo states that 
it is recorded in the Tuhfatu-l-Kiram “thatthis town did not exist in the time 
of the Hindu Raj, and that it got its name Bakar (‘the dawn’) from Saiyid 
Muhammad Maki, of religious memory, some years after its foundation.’? In 
the <A‘in-i-Akbart we are told “ Behkur is a gocd fort. In ancient books it 
is called Munsoorah. All the six rivers, before mentioned, pass by it in a collec- 
tive stream, and afterwards dividing into two, one goes to the south, and the 
other to the north of the fort. Here is very little rain. The fruits are deli- 
¢ious.’”’3 

It played an important part in the history of Sind, and was a centre irom 
which many a foraging expedition set out. It was being constantly invested, 
taken and taken, as the different factions fought out their quarrels in its 
vicinity, and it is often mentioned in connection. with the important forts of 
Multan, Uchh, Sehwan and Thathah. Surrounded by the river, it was naturally 
defended against its enemies, and, being in midstream, its garrison, whenever 
hardpressed or obliged to evacuate the place, were enabled to choose whichever 
side of the river suited their movements best. We learn tbat the fort fel! to 
‘\bdu-r-Raziq, the Wazir of the Sultan of Ghazni, whet he invaded Sind in 
A.D. 1026. One of the most noted of local governors ini Sind was Sultin Muham- 
mad Kokaltash, governor ot Bakhar, and son of Mir Fazil, who was appointed 

* Travels into Bokhara, 2nd Ed., 256. A story of the oricin of Bakthar fnct : 6 heen 
tn Fortes of Baku” by Captain G. E, Westmacott inthe Journ, de, Soe Benes TR Paton tn ee 

2 Journ R.A.8., ]» 225. | | 3 . 

* Gladwin’s trenslation, II, 112, 
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to that post by Shahbeg, and subsequently confirmed in it by the emperor Akbar. 
He was the son ot a Persian father and an Afghin mother, and continued 
governor of Bakhar for over fifty years. Shahbeg,on one of his visits to the 
fort, divided up the ground, inside, into building sites for his chiefs and their 
families, and put the work in hand. At this time, “ The bricks of the ancient 
fort of Aldr, the old: capital of Sind, as well as the materials of the buildings 
belonging to the Turks and Sammahs, living round the town of Bakhar [on the 
north bank of the river], were brought and utilised im repairing the fort walls 
and building houses in it.”! It was at first resolved to cut and remove the 
two hills to the south of Bakhar,? but, as the river flowed between, It was consi- 
dered a sufficient protection for the town and sothe plan of blasting the hills 
was abandoned as unnecessary. The repairs of the fort were then immediately 
taken in hand and finished in the course of one year. Further materials were, 
later on, carried away to Bakhar from the loot of Uchh when that fortress 
was razed to the ground by Mirz& Shah Hasan. It was at Shahbeg’s orders that 
Sultan Muhammad, or Mahmud as he is sometimes called, slew the Dharejah 
chiefs one dark night, and pitched their bodies from one of the towers into the 
river, which was thenceforth called the Khiinin Birj or the “ Bloody Tower.” 

Of the nature of the fighting that often took place beneath its walls the 
fol wig story of an unsuccessful midnight escapade, which occurred in .A.D. 
1543, will give a lively idea. “Two months after this, Bakhsho Langah collected 
people of the tribes of Langah, Baldeh. and Nahir im a fort near Multan, on the 
bank opposite Jiinpur, resolved to,.march,,against the fort of Bakhar, as he 
was informed that Shah Hasan hid woné* to Tatta and all his governors and 
“chiefs had assembled there under him. With that object in view he put his 
troops in 50 boats and sent them ahead to fall suddenly on the island at night, 
break open the gates and take it before his’ arrival. Accerdmgly these men 
landed at Bakhar about midnight, on the 15th of Jamadissani, and set fire 
to the gate. The garrison, though ‘small, tried their best to check the Lingihs. 
The assailants were at length repulsed and driven back to ther boats. Some 
were burnt in the fire they had kindled and some were drowned in the river 
and the rest fled away. The next day, about noon, Bakhshé Langaih came on 
beating drums, hoping to see the fort already in the’ possession of his men. But 
as soon as he approached, guns and muskets were fired at him from the ram- 
parts of the fort and he was obliged to go to Léhri [Rohri] where he spent, 
three days and then went back to Multan, after plundering som> of the villages 
in the country.’””* 

A Mr. Joseph Salbanke, who journeyed from India through Persia in 1609, 
and about eight or ten years after the death of Mir Ma’sim, has written: 
“ Buckar stands towards Lahor, where we received kind entertainment of the 
Governor. Sword blades are very good chaffer in this towne: my-self having 





1 Tarikh-i-Ma‘simi, translated by Mallet. Nadir Shah is said to have destroyed the works wheu he invaded 


2 So in tne Tarikh.i-Ma‘pimi, the Tuhfatu-l-Kiram says to the west of Kakbar. 
3 Fredunbeg's History of Sind, Vol. 11,87,’ 
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experience, ‘who might have had ten pounds sterling for my sword, the blade 
being worth a noble in England. Close by, this citie of Buckar runneth the 
Riuer of Synde, which falleth into the Ocean Sea, between the countries of 
Gaudel and Guzerat. On the River passe Barkes of fortie and fiftie Tunnes, 
by means -whereof, there is traffique imto diuerse parts of India. Sucker is 
situated on an Iland [He appears to have mistaken Sakhar for Bakhar] in the 
- River, and consisteth most of Weauers and Diers, which serue the country 
round about. At Sucker we stayed four and twenty days for a safe conuoy to 
Candahar, and passed to Candahar in twenty days.”? 

Nicholas Whithington (1612) says: “Goods may be conveyed from Agra 
on camels to Buckor in twenty days, which is on Senda Riuer, thence in fifteen 
days aboard the ships.”? Sir Thomas Roe couples the names together so, 
“‘ Buckar Suckur” which reminds one of such other names to be found in different 
parts of India as Ankai-Tankaéi and Ravala-Javala—two pairs of twin forts—a 
_ pleasing jingle of similar sounds. 

At the time of the arrival of the emperor Humayun, Mahmud Khan built 
an outer enveloping wall to the fort, increasing its circuit to 1875 yards, with 
four gates opposite those in the inner wall, and with 70 bastions. Enclosed 
within this were two gardens “ Nuzurgah” and “ Goozrgah.”’ The fortifications 
were ‘rebuilt and restored for the last time by the governor Nawab Ghulam 
Sadik Khan about 1780-90, in the reigm of Taimir Shah, to whom Bakhar then 
belonged. To obtain bricks he broke down the tombs of Pathans which covered 
the heights ot Sakhar, and reduced -them.to.a complete rum. Bakhar is one of 
the few pretty spots on the Indus if’ its” course throngh Sind. | 

“ The once flourishing city of Bukur contains now [Cir. 1840] only twenty- 
five houses, and exhibits a deplorable. picture of desolation. The British have 
converted the governor’s palace on the east wall into a powder magazine, and the 
entire area is covered with mounds fifteen or twenty féet high of bricks, the 
debris of buildings and ordure that have accumulated for ages.’’S | 

Under the Kalhérahs the district of Bakhar is mentioned simply as a taliika 
or: petty subdivision. The fort then passed into the hands of the Amirs of 
Khairpir, from whom it was taken over by the British government when it 
was required in connection with the building of a bridge. of boats.across the 
Indus at this point, resting upon the island midway. | 

Upon the lower side of the island of Bakhar, and separated from it by a 
short length of the river, is the pretty little island of Sat Béla, or Sadh Béla, 
upon which, snugly ensconced in a thick grove of umbrageous trees, isa Hindi | 
religious establishment, the various buildings connected with it being all more or 
less modern and gaily painted. i 

_ Upon the upper side of Bakhar, and joined to it when the river is low, is 
the compact little island upon which, under the cool shade of some large trees 
is the famous shrine of Zinda or Jinda Pir, also known as Khwaju-ka-Than 











md. 
ey 


* Kaverty’s Mihran of Sind, 494n. 
* Raverty’s Mihran of Sind, 495n. _ | 
> Journ. As, Soc. Bengal, TX (1840), Part 2, 1187, Article by Captain Westmacot . 
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(Plates LXXV—LXXVII). The island has been raised and protected against 
the corrosion of the river by retaining walls of strong rubble masonry all around. 
The great gateway to the enclosure, facing Rohri, is a far more imposing ‘struc- 
ture than the mean little domed shrine itself, which occupies the centre of the 
island, and is a remarkably plain square building. The shrine has two doors 
one on the south, overlaid: with silver plite, embossed with figures, and 
one on the east. In the west wall, opposite the latter, is a niche, in which. 
behind some miscellaneous draperies, is the gadi or seat of Khwajah Khizr, an 
“ancient saint who, instead of departing from this world in the orthodox r manner, 
| merely changed his 
visible form for an 
invisible one, and 
continues to reside, 
in the place. It 
is claimed on the 
authority of an 
inscription upon a 
slab set in the wall 
above the niche, 
that the .. shrine 





io F eee | dates back — to 
iS) OO Rees | 
Sato tt eee «6CAALH. «341 (A.D. 
eet 952) (Fig. 25). 
Fie. 25, Inscription in Zinda Pirs shrine. General Haig 


translates the inscription thus in his Indus Delia Country: 
When this sublime temple (dargah) appeared, 
Which is surrounded by the waters of Khizr, 
Khizr wrote this in pleasing verse 
Its date is found from the Court of God. 341.. | , 
The chronogram, he says, thus given in the words ste 6,0 (Dargah ‘ Ali), gives 
the date 341. | 
Major Raverty, who is always very positive and dogmatic in his opinions 
and a-stickler for accuracy, gives the following as a literal translation :° 


1“ Khwaja Khizar, par excellence the Muhammadanized spirit of the flood. oeseeme Khwaja Khizar is mixed 
up with Mehtar lias, the Muhammadan and oriental form of the prophet Elias of the legends, to be traced in the same 
capacity in modern Russia. This god, and in some cases goddess, of the flood is traceable all over India even amongst 
the alien population of Madras.” (Indian Antiquary, XXXIV, 144.) = ; . 

“ Khizr or Elias, sometimes confused with the prophet, Elias, and said to have been the Wazir of Kai-Kubéd, 
the ruler of I-ran Zamin, is stated to have discovered and to have drank of the fountain of the water of life, and 
consequently, will not die until the sound of the last trump at the judgment day. Khwajah Bhizr, fot this reason, is 
also called the Zindah or Living Pir ; and itis out of this that the compiler of the’ Gazetteer of Sind , when referring 
to this island, makes out the shrine to be worshipped by the Hindis as a river god under the name of Jinda Pir. 
_.+e++--Khwajah Khizr is also accounted, in consequence, the patron saint of the waters or rivers, hence Muham.- 
madans of Hind are in the habit of offering him oblstions of lamps and flowers, placed on little rafts, and launched 
upon the river, partic ularly on Thursday evenings (the Friday evening of the Musalmans, as the night precedes the 
day) in the fifth solar month, August. It is at this time that the festival of the bera or raft is held, when a raft is 

aunched upon the waters in honour of Khwjah Khizr.” (Raverty’s mikrdn of Sind, 4020.) — Nee ioe 

1 But he makes a mistake in saying that tLe inscription is in a masjid, whereas the shrine, oe rape it is, is 
really a cenotaph, the maajid, alongside, has its own inscription. On the whole, the term “ shrine "’ is best. 

; . . ¥ 
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Know, that when this fabric was raisea, 
Khizr’s waters encompassed it 10und . about, 
This pleasing hemistich Khizr wrote :— 

In the ‘Court of God’ the date is found. 

‘*This, according to the abjad system, gives the date 341 H. (952-53 A.D.), 
which is just two hundred and forty-eight years after the conquest of Sind, and 
two years previous to the death (but some say it happened in that year) of 
Abd-ul-Malik, son of Nah, seventh of the Samani rulers, who was killed through 
falling from his horse while playing the game chiugain or Polo, when the sway 
of the Khilafat over Sind was merely nominal, and part of it and Multan were in the 
possession of Karamitah rulers, subsequently expelled by Sultan Mahmiid of Ghaznih.”? 

In an article published in the Journal of the Bom. Br. R. A. S* Mr. 
Eastwick expressed his opinion that this inscription commemorated a great 
change in the course of the river from the Alor to the Rohri side, and translated 
the first two lines thus: 

‘When this Court was raised, be it known, 

That the waters of Kbizr surrounded it. 

These gentlemen, no doubt, translated the inscription from the original. Mr 
Yazdani, the officer in charge of the Archeological Survey of H. E, Highness the 
Nizaim’s dominions, to whom a paper Eearnpage was submitted, gives the fol- 
lowing as its translation : Eo 

When this sublime shrine was built. 

Which has the spring of Khivr in its previncts : 

re ..... Wrote in good style. 

The chronogram (of the erection of the building) — “‘ Sublime Court.” And. 
he appends the following note: “The inscription is in Persian verse, the 
meire being Hazaj. The name of the poet who composed the lines occurs at the 
beginning of line 2; the stone is damaged there and the letters are not distinct.® 
The chronogram Dargah ‘Ali gives the year 341 A.H. (A.D. -952), which 
may be the date of the death of the saint. The inscription, however, seems to 
have been set up much later. because the Naséd‘lig characters, and the style 
of composing chronograms in Persian verse were not in vogue in India in the 
fourth century of the Hijra.” Mr. Yazdani was, at -first, inclined to take the 
chronogram as Az Dargah-i-‘Ali giving the year 349, but on further examination of 
the stampage he dropped the ‘“‘ Az,” which brings the date to 341, as shown inthe 
- figures on the stone. The upper loop of the figure t does not show on the impres- 
sion, but: its fractured surface is clear upon the stone, as well as the other figures. 
But the eight years difference in the date is of little moment, what is of 
more importance is the correct rendering of the rest of the inscription, and 
the connection it has, if any, with the river. In commenting upon Mr. 
Eastwick’s translation, Mr. Yazdani further remarks: “In his reading of the 
inscription Mr. Eastwick has upset the order of the hemistichs, and has made 

1 Mihran of Sind, 492n. Ms. Basic gives another legend reposting the land of Khwbjah Bug oF Kha 
kA Thin (JB. B. B. A. 8. 1, 204). : 


2 Vol. I, p. 203 (1843). 
+ Te i rather the stampage which is defective ewing to the way she stone is bait i, 
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the first hemistich of line 2 as the second hemistich of line 1 and vice versd. 
Besides, the 4 of J ¢ in the first hemistich of line 1, and Lr between 
vwe=tjG and jl in the second chemistich in line 2 are superfluous and do not 
exist in the inscription. Mr. Eastwick’s reading of the first word of line 2 as 
yo appears to be conjectural because the inscription in its present conditions: 
is damaged there.. The reading also makes the line lose its metre.’’! 

Eastwick says, that just by the place where Clibborn’s house stood, the 
river is exceedingly deep, and a whirlpool is formed by the opposition which the 
remains of an ancient building makes to the headlong waters. When the river 
is low this building can be distinctly seen, and is another proof, and one.far 
more irrefutable than the inscription of Khwajah Khizr, that the stream migrated 
hither from Alor. Out of all this jumble of facts and fancies it is almost 
hopeless to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. The Delphian obscurity of the 
inscription will remain a puzzle for all time, I fear. 

It is doubtful whether the inscription slab is in its original position. It 
most certainly does not bglong to the present building; or, rather, the present 
building was never erected so far back as the inscription would lead us to sup- 
pose. That it is intended to give that false idea is evident from the story that 
the pir did not die but is still living though invisible. It could not, therefore, 
record the date of his death. The shrine is a mean little structure of compara- 
tively recent date, and the slab_ hai: -been inserted in a very clumsy fashion. 

Flanking the niche are two common mirrors let. into the wall. The domical 
ceiling, within, is painted, but it has ‘been much blackened by the smoke of 
an oil lamp ‘adiich is kept burning’ at” night to keep the pir company. The 
two leaves of the front or south door are overlaid with thin silver plate, worked 
over with some coarsely executed repoussé ornament in which a tiger, in relief, 
adorns the two central panels (Plate LXXYVII). 

At a little distance to the south-west of this shrine is an old ruined brick 
masjid, decorated with enamelled tiles, and containmg an inscribed slab which, 
as it again refers. to Khizr’s spring, I give in full as translated by Mr. Yazdani : 


The great Khan, Sa‘id Khan, who in the world 

Is the ocean of munificence and the cloud of generosity ; 

One of the attendants of his court, 

Who is a loyal servant, of laudable qualities, 

Built this ambergris-scented mosque — 

Which is auspicious like the Ka’ba. 

The purity of its water and air, waiving ceremony, 

Has made it a garden of the gardens of Jram (Paradise). 

The pen of Providence with the water of Khizr’s spring (the fountain of immortality). 

Wrote—Rauza—as the chronogram of the erection of the building. 

The chronogram, he says, gives the year A. H. 1011 (A.D. 1602). He says the in- 

scription is in Persian verse, the metre being Ramal. The style of writing is Nasta‘lig 


—————————— U0 0 00 eee 
1 See Mr. Eastwick’s artiele on Allore and Robri in the Journ. Bom. Br, R. A. 8. Vol. I, pp. 202- 4 
¥2 
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ofa very fine type. Another translation reads the name of the builder as Khan 
Sayyid ‘Ali Khan, since it is written Khan ‘Ali Sayyid Khan in the inscription, 
but Mr. Yazdani transcribes it “‘Ali”, meaning “great” or “noble”. This 
‘mosque, therefore; was built about the time Mir Ma‘siim was building in Sakhar. 

The other buildings on the island are poor modern structures of no interest ; 
but thé great gateway of brickwork, facing the south, decorated with tiles, is 
rather imposing. The tile work is, however, for the most part, poor late work, 
the best being that immediately around the doorway on the outside, which 
is of the same style as that on the old ruined; masjid near the tomb of Mir 
“Abdu-l-Baqi Pirani at Sakhar, and which is probably of about the same date 
as the tomb, namely A.B. 1019. The later-looking tile work is very similar to 
that on the Alamgir mosque at Aldor, of about a hundred years later. A thorough 
examination of the island, its retaining walls and buildings, failed to reveal any 
vestige of anything older. There used to be a great annual fair on the island, 
attended by both Musalmans and Hindis, but the two communities having 
quarrelled, it has fallen off considerably. The latter betook themselves to the 
Sakhar shore, where they established another “Jind Pir” of their own, though 
not, in this case, as a Muhammadan saint but as a river god. 

The old story of a maid and a powerful but unwelcome admirer is told 
in connection with this shrine. A merchant, “by name Shah Husain [Saifu-]- 
Mulik, according to Raverty], was, with his daughter [handmaid, Bad‘u-l-Jamal : 
Raverty], travellmg down the Indus|-by ‘boat on his way to Makka. On his 
arrival at the city of Aror, Dalu Rai [Dili Ra’e: Raverty] the Hindi king 
of that country,’ who had heard ofthe great beauty of Shah Husain’s daughter 
demanded her in marriage, but was met with a refusal on the plea that it was 
impossible for a daughter of the Prophet to wed with a Hindi. Not content 
with this reply, the king determined to carry her off by force, but on ‘the girl 
offering up prayers to Khwaja Khizr, she was answered by the saint, who directed 
the father to unloose the boat. As soon as this was done the course of the 
Indus changed, and the stream began to flow towards Roéhri, whither also the 
boat was carried in safety. In gratitude for this miraculous deliverance, Shah 
Husain resolved to erect a shrine in honour of the saint who had thus befriended 
them; and, in answer to his prayer, he was directed to carry out his purpose 
on a small island a little to the north of Bakhar, and here the father built ‘a | 
mosque and tomb, which in after years was enlarged by wealthy votaries, who 
arc said to have covered the door of the original tomb with sheets of silver.’’2 
This story probably induced Mr. Eastwick to think that the inscription in the 
shrine referred to the change in the river’s course in A.H. 341.- | 

What is evidently the same story is thus told in the Tujatu-l-Kirém: “It 
was also in the reign of one of these Simrah princes that Dalirai, a descendant 
of the Hindi king of the same name, who was the founder of Dalir or Aldr, 
imitated the ruling Simrah princes of his own time in immoral behaviour by 








* This occurred after the death of Muhammad Qasim, and before the rule of the Simpahs, when parts of Sind 
had thrown off the Arab yoke and were for a time once more under Hinda rule, 
‘ Sind Gazetteer, p. 681. A full account of this is given in Raverty’s Mihran of Sind 482, et seq. | : 
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attempting to seize Badiul Jamal the beloved wife of Saifi’l Mulik, a princely 
merchant travelling through his city and brought down the wrath of God that 
reduced the ancient towns of Alor and Bhanbra (or Brahmanabad) to ruins.” 
If these are two versions of the same story, Dalu Rai, being a Simrah prince, 
or even living in the time of a Simrah prince, could hardly be placed in A.H. 
341. If the story were true, and the diversion were caused by the merchant and 
his sympathisers. placing some obstruction in the bed of the river, Raverty thinks 
it was not an impossible or difficult task to accomplish, owing to the loose soft 
. soll of that part of the country north-west of Aldr. Burton says:? “ The 
province is a sloping surface of silt and sand, through which the Indus cuts its 
‘varying way with a facility that passes description. The erection of even a 
few feet of brickwork built up in the bed of the Indus as it still flows, might 
divert the stream into another ‘channel, cause the decline and downfall of a 
metropolis and twenty: towns,’ etc. Whenever it was that this diversion took 
place, Raverty thinks that, in the first instance, it cut its way down into Sind 
some distance to the west of Sakhar, and, subsequently, veering more towards 
the east, forced its way between the positions afterwards occupied by Rohri 
and Bakhar fort. Finally it cut a loop around the north of Bakhar fort con- 
verting that place into an island.* So, if the imscription refers to the movements 
of the river at all, there are three ;different changes, at different periods, to 
connect it with. Some portion of the main river, after its diversion to the west, 
continued to flow, at the times of inundation, through the old bed of the Hakrah 
which was afterwards known as ‘the’ Nara: 

Lieuteriant Alexander Burnes, speaking of the “pulla” fish, for which the. 
Indus is celebrated, says they never go higher than the fortress of Bakhar. 
“The natives superstitiously believe the fish to proceed there on account of 
Khaju Khizr, a saint of celebrity, who is interred at that town, from whence 
they are said to return without ever turning their tails on the sanctified spot,— 
an assertion which the muddy colour of the Indus will prevent being con- 


tradicted.’’* ; | 
1 Fredunbeg’s History .of Sind, I, 37. 
2 Sind and the Races, etc. I, 202, 
3 Mihran of Sind, 487-9. 
« Travels into Bokhara, 2nd FEd., 1835, p. 34. 


SAKHAR. 


ETWEEN Sakhar and Rohri, in the north of Sind, the ever restless Indus 
B seems to have found a fairly stable bed as it flows between the rocks which 
hemitin. As already pointed out, it was not always so ; for, if we believe 
the traditions of the country and study the traces of the old waterways, it would 
appear that, not so long ago, as the Mihran of Sind, it turned south before it 
reached Rohri, or, rather, the position Réhri afterwards occupied, and flowed 
past the old walls of Aldr, the old Hindi capital, into the alluvial plains beyond, 
where its vagaries may be followed by its old dried-up beds and the ruins of 
towns and villages in its course. Between the two towns, a fine cantilever 
railway bridge now spans its swiftly flowing waters. Along the river face on 
the Sakhar, or north side, rons an embankment and esplanade, nearly two miles 
in length, which always presents: a very busy spectacle on account of the number 
of river craft loading and unloading along) its bank. It is in strong contrast with 
the deserted looking bank opposite, which skirts the sleepy little town of Rohri. 
Raverty tells us that such a place as Sakhar is not mentioned in history 
down to the time of the Sayyid, Mir Ma‘siim; styled Bakhari because he was 
a native of the: Bakhar district.) It is not mentioned in the A‘in-i-Akbavi, 
although Bakhar, Rdhri and Arér are. He thinks Sakhar was originally Bakhar 
before the latter town had been separated from the fort by the river. He has 
no idea of what the name Sakhar means, but Elliot ventures the meaning 
“embankment,” and says it is better known to the habitants as Chipri-bandar. 
In my account of Bakhar I have suggested that the names Sakhar-Bakhar are 
simply a catching repetition of sound, which is often found in the names of two 
equally important places in close proximity to, or over against one another. 
The Hindi is very fond of this, and often carries it into his ordinary talk 
as well, such as katcha batcha, “ young child.” i 
The remains at Sakhar are neither many nor of much importance architecturally, 
but they have an interest of their own (Plates LXXVIJI—LXXXII). The 
most conspicuous feature in the landscape is the tall mindr of Mir Ma‘sim 
which, compared with the elegant one at Daulatabiad, those at Ahmadabad, or 
the grander one at Delhi, is bat a poor specimen vf its kind. Its dropsical 
proportions, and uncertain undulating outline suggest putty or dough as the 
materiai of its construction rather than brick and mortar. Its lantern top, 


2 Mibran of Sind, 492. 
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surrounded with an iron cage, makes it look more like an antiquated light- 
house perambulating through the country. Like the grille around the top of 
the Monument, this barred grating has-been added by a solicitous municipality 
to imduce people to go back by the way they came —the more convenient 
spiral staircase which winds down the centre of the mindér—than to try short 
cuts from the top. It rises to a height of about a hundred feet, is eighty-four 
feet in circumference at the base, and is somewhat out of the perpendicular. 
It is said to have been commenced by Mir Ma’‘siim in A.H. 1003 (A.D. 1594), 
and finished’ by his son, Mir Buzurg Manwar in A.H. 1027 (A.D. 1618). Over 
the door is an inscription which gives the date A.H. 1003 (A.D. 1594). The 
inscription réads : | 


*‘ This minaret was built in the time of the emperor 
Jalalu-d-Din Muhammad Akbar Badshahi Ghazi. 
Muhammad Ma‘sim, who is the full moon of the high heaven, 
Who is (still) famous in the world for his good name, 
Erected this lofty minaret, on account whereof 
The blue heaven raised its head (or, It raised its head to the blue heaven) 
- From the ‘Arash,! the angels said about the date of its erection : 
‘ That it is a famous Jahan Numa overlooking the whole world.’* 
Mir Ma‘siim, who is highly dignified, 
Whose devotions are more holy than the law itself, 
Built this minaret in order that the people may say 
That it is in memory of the former ones soon it i is aac a monument for future generations: 
Yazdani]. 
The old heaven said in response to its date, : ‘that it is a leg (or, support) of the great ‘Arash.’* 
The composer of these verses is Sayyid Mir Bazurg bin 
Mir Muhammad Ma‘sim. 


Burton, describing the view from the top of this minaret says: “ Particularly 
attractive is the view when seen at the morning hour. The sun slowly tops 
‘Fort Victoria on the Indus,’ the new and all unknown name for Bakar, and 
washes. with crimson the opposite part of the brown stream; the airy depths 
sparkle with blue; light mists cling to the wooded: lowlands, giving ‘a charm 
of indistinctness to the distant prospect, and the foreground is fawny as the 
Arabian desert. The first smile lights up the little archipelago of islets and 
holms, crowned with forts and ruins, and lends of glory not their own to the 
mausoleum of Adam Shah Kalhora; to the various idgahs which crown the 
heights, and the adobe-built dead-walls of Rohri, based upon its plateau of shin- 
ing-white nummulitic limestone. The general contrast between the features: 
‘that stand out in the horizontal beams, and those about which the purple 
shades of dawn still linger, is as striking as any modern lover of landscape can desire.”* 


as 








1 The ninth heaven wherein is the throne of God. 

? Or, according to Mr. Yazdan', “ Namii’s mindr overlooks the Universe.” These words indicate the date 
A.H. 1003 (A.D. 1594). 

3 'These words alse indicate the date A.H. 1003. 

* Sind Revisited. 
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Under the shadow of the minér rest the remains of Mir Muhammad Ma’‘siim 
Shah, his father, and other members of his family, the: Ma‘ simi Sayyids (Plate 
LXXIX). Over the graves are open canopies supported upon square, ‘flat and 
octagonal stone pillars whose shafts are covered with Persian writing in relief 
and other ornamental tracery. Mir Ma‘sim’s grave is dated AH. 1014 (A.D. 
1605-6), and that of Mir Safa‘i, lis father, which has several inscriptions, bears 
the date A.H: 991 (A.D. 1583). These buildings are in no way remarkable for 
their architectural features. 

The inscription-on the tomb of Mir Ma‘sim runs as follows :— 

Mir Ma‘siim who is the moon of the noble constellation, 
Is the sun of the Muhammadan law and religion, and the glory of the universe. 
He went to paradise on Friday, the sixth of Zi‘l Hijj. 
By order of God, who is the most glorious. 
1 consulted my mind regarding the year of his death, 
It said that ‘he was a famous master on the region of speech’ 1 [ pootey } 
[ Or, Nami was the lord of the kingdom of letters : Yazdani.] 


This chronogram gives the date of his death, A.H. 1014 (A.D. 1605). 
On the tomb of Sayyid Safa‘i is the following inscription : 

Sayyid Safa‘i is the moon of the Quraish tribe. 

Heaven hoisted the flag of his light. 

He’suddenly left this world and went to. the- other. 

Nami (name of a poet), in regard to the date of his death, 

Said: ‘May his tomb be filled with lights.’ 


Between Mir Ma‘siim’s grave and thie” base of the minaret is a domed 
octagonal building, apparently intended as a rest-house, which was built in A.H. 
1004 (Plate LXXVIII). It has four arched entrances, those on the east and 
west having a cut-stone ornamental balconied window above each of them. It 
is built of brick and is decorated with coloured tiles. About fourteen feet from 
the floor, inside, is a gallery running round the walls, above which is an inscrip- 
tion consisting of extracts from the Quran with a verse containing the date in 
a chronogram. There are also others over the small balconies. The verse reads : 

This edifice is so magnificent and famous that 

Its dignity has induced the heaven to become liberal. 

As it has been the abode of liberality, 

Its date is indicated by the expression ‘Abode of liberality.’ 

Mir Ma‘siim, who was born at Bakhar, and who assumed the poetical title 
of “Nami,” the son of Safai Husaini, was the writer of the history of Sind 
called after him the Tarikh Ma‘simi, which he compiled about A.H. 1009 (A.D 
1600). He wrote it for the instruction and improvement of his son, Mir Bastiy: 
in order that “by reading it he might learn what good men of old did: that 
he might discriminate between right and wrong; between that which is siaatel 
and the reverse, and might learn to follow the paths of virtuous men.”2 His 
grandfather. Sayyid Mir Kalan, took part in bringing about a Teconciliation 


i These words give the date A.H. 991 (A.D, 1583), os o> 
® Elliot’s History of India, I, 213. 
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petween the rival claimants for Sehwin when that fort was handed’ over to 


Mirza ‘Isa Khan, and Mir Ma‘siim, himself, took part in a later attack upon the 
same’ fort in the time of Mirza Jani Beg. On the occasion of a visit which he 
made to the emperor Akbar, in A.H. 999, the latter granted him the parganahs 
of Darbelah, Kakri and Chandiké in jagir. He is credited with having possessed 
the philosopher’s stone, which. he threw into the river to avoid giving it to the 
emperor who had cast envious eyes upon it. “ Mir Ma‘siim founded many build- 
ings, both here and at Rirhi, indeed, the founding of measjids and religious 
buildings may be said to have been his hobby; and, moreover, ‘he ornamented 
them with his own designs in stone; for, in making chronograms and cutting 
inscriptions, he had no equal, and also in the elegance of his letters. When 
he accompanied the embassy to Persia, at every prominent stage, all the way 
from Hind to Tabriz and Isfahan, he recorded the fact on the masjids and other 
buildings. The inscriptions over the gateway of the fort of Agra are his work, 
and also those of the Jami‘ Masjid of Fath-pir, and other places.’ ”’ 
Approaching Sakhar by rail from: the west, the hill, crowned with Adam 
Shah’s tomb, is passed on the right, but the buildings which surmount it look 
much better from a distance than at close quarters, being plain uninteresting 
structures having no. architectural pretensions. The plain plastered exteriors are 
relieved by a few solitary bands of coloured tiles of very inferior make and 
colouring. Upon some of these is usedija dirty brownish purple which is not 
found at Thathah, Haidarabad or Khudabad; it is muddy looking and uneven, 






and the general colouring of the otiles..is, coarse, the patterns belg large and 


clumsily drawn. ‘4 | | 

Adam Shah was an early Kalhdrah saint and freebooter who, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, during one of his incursions into north-western 
Sind, was taken prisoner to Multan where he was put to death. His body was 
brought back by one of his followers, Agh& Shih Muhammad, Koty/al of Multan, 
and was interred on the top of the hill at Sakhar. Another account says he 
went of his own account to Multan to pay a visit to Lal Isa, a celebrated 
saint, where a large number of disciples joined him, thus excitirg the jealousy 
of the ruler of Multan who had him killed. He thus became a sh@tid or martyr, 
and became entitled to be remembered as a pir or saint. He hai been granted 
the zamindari of Chandiikah by the imperial government, throuzh the instru- 
mentality of Nawab Khan Khanan who had come to Sakhar to ply his respects 
to the Mian and obtain his blessing. Two other graves on the b ll are those of 
Jam Firuz, the Talpir fagir, who died in ALD. 1800, and Mast, son of Zinda, 
fagir of the tribe of Joyah, who died in A.D, 1658, 3 

Upon the plain, to the south-west of the Collector's house, i a small group 
of ruins, the principal building of which is the tomb of Mir ‘Abd: -l-Baigqi Pirani; 
an inscription upon it runs as. follows : 

Mir ‘Abdu-l-Bagi Piirani, the Qutb, who was the chief (Li, model or >attern) of the de- 
ecendants of the Prophet, the cream of the chosen people of God. haikh Qazi Shah 





v1 Raverty’s Mihran of Sind, 493n. See also the A‘in-i-Akbari(Blockmann), \ |. I, p. 514. 
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his fe > 3rd of the si of Sense, sight of Setundey, A.H. 1019 ‘A. D. 1810). 


Close beside it on the west, the intervening space being crowded with graves, 
are the walls of two ruined buildings, probably both mosques, upon which still 
remain large areas of coloured tile work in designs and combinations of tints 
very different in their treatment to what 1s found in other parts of Sind (Plates 
LXXX and LXXX)). What makes this difference is. the free use of plain un- 
glazed brick or terra-cotta surfaces, alternating with the coloured tile work, and 
this produges a soft subdued tone to the whole which is distinctly pleasing. 
These ruined remains were in such a dilapidated condition when the drawings 
were made, which are reproduced in my volume on the Sind Tiles, that it is 
likely very little now remains at the time of writing this, many years later. 

Near the river, and just below the reservoir on the hill above, is an en- 
closure in which are two small buildings, one an octagonal domed structure, 
and the other, before it, a mosque. These have been converted into residences 
by the insertion of glazed windows and doors, but they were originally built, 
as we are told by the inscriptions upon them, by Mir Ma‘siim as a rest-house 
and place of prayer for the Muhammadans. Lest the rest-house should be 
appropriated by any one as a convenient mausoleum, he invokes, in an inscrip- 
tion upon it, the curse of God’s wrath’ upon him who should bury a body within 
it. Its general plan and design would~ ‘have tempted many a Muhammadan 
to have so used it had it not been for” the curse. It is dated A.H. 1007 (A.D. 
1598). The masjd has an inscription’ dated’ A.H. 1006, and refers to a pleasure 
house and the garden of Iram. Possibly these buildings were erected within a 
garden set apart for pleasure and recreation. 

In old Sakhar, which is to the east of the new town, is the tomb of Shah 
_ Khairu-d-din, whose bright blue enamelled dome, surmounted by a lantern, stands 
out conspicuously from the mass of buildings by which it is surrounded. Its 
gaily decorated facade and dome are the work of Sindhi tile-makers of some 
forty years ago, and its scheme of colour is after that on the Talpiir tombs 
at Haidarabiad. The setting of the tiles is, however, badly managed, when com- 
pared with that on the latter buildings, the joints being more obtrusive and the 
lines of the design are not always kept straight and true. Shah Khairu-d-din is 
said to have been born at Baghdad in A.H. 898, and to have died at Sakhar 
in A.H. 1627 (A.D. 1492-1618), which is very improbable. He spent his youth 
in religious studies at Baghdad, visited Makka and Medina, and then’ journeyed - 
through Arabia and India, settling down eventually at Sakhar as = religious. 
teacher. His tomb was built between A.H. 1165 and 1174 (Plate LXXXII), 

Sakhar appears to have had many other old buildings, the ruins of which 
have been cleared away for municipal and other improvements. Fragments of 
some still remain perched upon the rocks around, where they are fast crumbling 
away. 


ROHRI. 

OHRI, or Léhri,! stands upon elevated ground on the opposite, or south 
R side, of the river from Sakhar. Unlike busy Sakhar, it has a sleepy old world 
air about it, there being little or no external trade to speak of. The river 
craft glide past it with the current to unload at Sakhar on the other side. Its 
streets are narrow and tortuous, and its houses are closely packed upon its 
hilly site. It has no river face like that of its neighbour, except its ruimed walls 
and bastions, and a few narrow passages leading down steep declivities or stairs, 
between the tall houses on either side, some of which overhang the river, to 
a few dirty ghdts where the washing of skins and clothes 1s the only visible 
sign of occupation. To the south and south-west are several rocky hills upon 
which are outlying parts of the town,rold, tombs, offices, and the railway station, 
but many of them are being slowly. levelled by contractors in search of ballast, 
for the line. With the thick groves of'palms along the river, below the town, 
these rugged hills, surmounted with .old..ruins, and backed by the river and 

bridge, present a very pleasing and picturesque aspect. 

It is an old place, and signs of its antiquity are found in and around the 
town. The Sind Gazetteer states that it was founded in A.H. 698 (A.D. 1298) 
by Sayyid Ruknu-d-din, but who.this person was is not very clear.’ Captain 
Westmacott writes: “He [Sultan Mahmud of Bakhar] died in 980% while Meer 
Eesa of the Turkhanee tribe from Thutta was besieging the fort. In the same 
year Sadood-deen, Son of Meran, of the lineage of Moohummud Mukaee Kuguree, 
was chief of the Suyuds of Bukur, amounting to seventeen hundred families. 
They had suffered great inconvenience and privations during the siege, and 


ei a ee a 
a 





1 Burton says : “ Robri, which the maak still call Lohri, is derived ES the name of some fisherman ; we find 
the word in other parts of Sind, notably in Ibn Batuta’s ‘ Lahari ’ (A.D. 1333), and in Captain Hamilton's ‘Larribun- 
dar’ afterwards called ‘ Lowry Bundar.’ According to the oldest authorities, its ancient name was Robes . 
(Sind Revisited.) 

Raverty thinks Rohri, or as he spells it “ Rirhi,” to be derived the Sanskrit sz, ridh, rough, stiff, rugged, 


hard te, bat why he should think the Mubammadaos would resort to  Sankrt rot he does not say. He does 
ningha ES Saree and points out that it is not series Thocl, os Bs deren pose teapite, 






“2 There was 3 Shaikh Ruknu- d-din, son of Shaikh Sadru-d-din and grandson of the celebrated Multan saint 
Shaikh Bahau-d-din, who was in Mul‘an in A.H. 696 (A.D. 1296), and who, in A.H. 728 (A.D. 1327), successfully 
interceded for the lives of the people of Multin. Then there was Malik Ruknu-d-din, who, during the reign of the 
‘ emperor Firuz Shah, in A.H. 752 (A.D. 1351), was, at Bakhar, appointed agent or lieutenant for Sind with the title 
of Ikhlaés Khan. 

3 Fredunbeg says 982 (A.D. 1574). 
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determined with the consent of their superior to abandon the fort. They accord- 
' ingly settled on the east bank of the river on the Lohuree hills, a little to 
the south of Bukur, and founded the city called, after the hills, Lohree, | im- 
properly Roree.”’? *. 
~ Upon one of the hills, whose base is washed by the river, is a levelled plat- 
form or terrace upon which is a great number of graves, most of them having 
carved gravestones after the fashion of those on the Makli hill at Thathah, 
with chain ornament around panels of ornamental extracts from the Quran 
' (Plates LXXXIII—LXXXV). The whole top, between the graves, has been 
paved, and a flight of steps leads up to it on the south side. Some of the tomb- 
stones have been placed upon high platforms or plinths, upon each of the four 
corners of some of which rises a little stumpy ill-shaped mindr, which, from a 
distance, looks like a conical chimney-pot.. Both they and the platforms are 
covered with enamelled tiles. Upon a high platform, at the extreme:end, is a 
tombstone, in no way differing in style from many others dated from A.H. 
1018, which Mr. Eastwick says is dated in its chronogram in A.H: 3842 (A.D. 
994). But he seems to have used only half the. chronogram in his computation. 
The inscription, as translated by Mr. Yazdani, runs as follows -— 
The Mir of noble descent, Ma‘du-d-din, 
Who was expert. and unequalled in every art, 
His heart became sick of this Lork 
(And) he made Paradise his abode. 
When I asked my heart the daté of his demise, it said 
“The pious Mir entered Paradise:”*~ | | 

The chronogram is thus contained in the words Jo Gale jp 40 pd ut 
Kastwick calculated it from a onwards. He transcribes the second word in 
this line as @) whereas Mr. Yazdani makes it ,#%, which would make the 
date 1070. Mr. Eastwick thus considers that this date helps to support the 
island inscription of 341 as the daté of the diversion of the river, when “the 

popwlation of Allore began to migrate to Rohri, and among them probably 
came the family of Seyuds, on the tomb of one of whom appears.a date only 
fifty years subsequent to that of the Masjid of Khwaja Khizr.” The earliest 
dated inscription on the terrace is dated in A.H. 1018 (A.D. 1609) and they 
run on to 1070 (A.D. 1659), when there is a gap until A.H. 1306 (A.D. 1888). 
The grave dated 1018 seems to be the most important one, as it, alone, is 

- honoured with a lamp and lamp-post, which stands before it. It is the resting 
place. of Mir Abu-l-Qasim. There is another Abu-l-Qasim, buried on the hill, 
with the: date A-H. 1045 (A.D. 1635). 

In order to form the general flat surface on the top of the hill, which is 
steeply scarped all around, retaining walls have been built round the edge, 
and the intervening depressions have been filled up with masonry.: In the 
“masonry, upon the south side, is a suite of shallow rooms, connected together by 

_.@ long passage. partly cut from the rock, which is occupied by the mujawars, 
* Journal As. Soc, Bengal, IX, Part2,12022. = 
* This should be 385, for he has, by mistake, calculated » as 7 instead of 8, 
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or caretakers, and their families, The exterior of the walls has been decorated 
with enamelled tiles. These chambers are-said to have been occupied, at one 
time, by seven virgin sisters—hence the name “ Satbhiin” which has been 
given to the place—who had shut themselves up here for life under a vow never 
to look upon the face of a man. Since their only light and air were obtained 
through partly stuffed-up little windows, beneath which man roamed at will, 
it is more than doubtful whether they were able to keep to their undertaking, 
The rooms, when I saw them—the women, for the time, being shut up in one 
of them, with a door not without a few useful chinks—are small dirty places 
with an ugly and untidy mud annexe. From certain points the hill is very 
picturesque, and forms a favourite subject for amateur sketchers. The place is, 
1 believe, more correctly known as the Than Qasim Shah, or place of interment 
of Mir Qasim Shah Sabzwaris. 

Scattered about in the town are several old masjids. more or less decorated 
with coloured tiles, but none of any special merit or interest. Among them 
are the tomb of Sayyid Sultin Fagir, near the -railway -station, dated A.H. 
1116; the Qazian Masjid built by Muhammad ‘Umar in A.H. 1114; the Jami‘ 
Masjid, a heavy massive brick building with three domes and covered with 
coloured tiles, built by a military officer, Fath Khan in A.H. 992, during the 
reign of Akbar; the Din Pandh Masjid, built in A.H. 1096, during Alamgir’s 
‘reign, by Khwajah Muhammad Husain-) another Qaziin Masjid, near the end 
of the Lansdowne bridge, built during” Alaingir’ s time by Aminu-d-din Husain in 
A.H. 1062, as given in a chronogram; 4 masjid built by Shaikh Muhammad in 
A.H. 1110, during Aurangzib’s time's thet ‘tdgah_ on the hill to the south-west 
of the town, built by Mir Ma’stim, son of Sayyid ‘Safai in A.H. 1002, and recently 
enlarged ; Khwajah Salih’s mosque, built’ in) A. A. 1122, and the War or Wal 
Mubarak. 

The War Mubarak was erected about AH. 952 (A.D. 1545) by Mir Muham- 
mad as a shrine for a hair of the Prophet, which is said to have been brought 
to Rohri by one Makdiim ‘Abdi-l-Bagi of Stémbul. Once a year the relic 
is exposed to view to the Faithful.’ “The hair, to which miraculous properties 
are ascribed by ‘the faithful, is in amber, which again is enclosed in a gold 
case set with rubies and emeralds, the gift of Mir Ali Murad of Khairpur. The 
precious relic is exposed to view in the month of March of each year,? when the 
hair is made by some mechanical process to rise and fall, a fact which the 
devotees are led to believe proceeds from supernatural agency.’’* The building, 
about twenty-five feet square, is in no way remarkable, except, perhaps, for 
its insignificant appearance. 

Burton, in his Sind Revisited, thus describes a wan he paid to the shrine; 
“A rupee being well spent, we repair to the Shrine of the Holy Hair, which is 





"4 Others Others declare that the relic, which was originally preserved by Umm Sala, wasin the ey: sesso 
who, though intending it for Bokhara, consented to deposit it at Rohri. (Burton.) 
"2 As the Muhammadan year is not of the same length as the Christian year, but is always advancing on the 
latter, this annual ceremony must be a moveable feast with regard to the latéer, and cannot always occur in 


March. H. ©. 
2 Sind Gazetteer, 680. 
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~ committed to the green robed Pir-Bakhsh Abdel-Sattar. Opposite the little room 
Sit, in awe-struck reverence, a dozen Burka ‘wearers, with latticed faces, and 
long dirty-white robes hiding their charms from head to heel. The same cere- 
mony of peeling off some fourteen cloths, and at last we reach an etui, shaped 
somewhat like a short Persian inkstand; gold studded with rubies and emeralds, 
the gift ef the Bahawalpur chief, as well as the silver-legged cot which supports 
it. Inside a leaf-shaped cover, also of gold, conceals the tube, formed like the 
segment of a small candle, and studded with fourteen rows of rubies: from its 
top projects the Holy Hair. The appearance of this “War Mubarak” is greeted 
with a murmur of profoundest reverence, especially by the women: to our 
Western eyes, it is mightily like a light-coloured bristle. When I first saw it, 
Sir, the colour was certainly darker and the length was greater; a sceptic sug- 
gested that the change is due to the insolvency and general ruin of the no longer 
‘Sublime Porte,’ and of the anything but ‘ Grand Turk. We know that the 
‘beard of the apostle of Allah was black, and we have, I have told you, a 
distinct tradition concerning its maximum length ; we pay’ the fee and we go our 
ways.” : 3 
Outside the town to the south-west, and just below the railway station, are 
the ruins of a very large mosque and..enclosed courtyard, with a quantity of 
old tile work adhering to the building, -ba¢-the ruin is too far advanced to make 
it worthy of any special care. aes 7 

Mr. Joseph Salbanke, about 1609;-"wrote: “‘ Reuree is a town consisting of 
husbandmen and painfull people, who deal also in merchandize, as cotton cloth, 
‘indice, and other commodities, and are a peaceable people to deal withall.”? 

















* Raverty’s Mihran of Sind, 494n, 


LARKHANA. 


: ARKHANA, or Larkhanah, to the west of the Indus, is about forty-two miles 
in a straight line west by south of Sakhar, upon the North-Western Railway 
line. It is now the head-quarters of a district. Im a garden, on the north 

bank of the Ghar canal, is the tomb of Shah Baharo, or Baharah, who held a military 

command under Nir Muhammad KalhGrah, and who died in A.H. 1148 (A.D. 1735-6). 
He is credited with having excavated several canals and built some forts. The 
tomb is not of much account except that it has a well-carved wooden door and 
an ornamental lantern which surmounts the dome. The lantern is a very unusual 
but pleasant feature, which improves the appearance of these rather heavy-looking 
segmental domes (Plate I, Frontispiece). It is only found, and that in a few 
cases only, in this part of Sind. Other imstances of it are the three Thahim 
tombs on the Drakan-Rotadero road and the tomb of Nir Muhammad Khan 
near Moro. Being octagonal in shape and overlaid with coloured enamelled tiles, 
it has much the appearance of a Japanese lantern. The great door is a very 
good specimen of wood carving. Tp lis; as usual, in two leaves, each divided 
by ribs into ten panels, each panel being filled with raised . floral patterns 

(Plates LXXXVI and LXXXVH).«. Carved borders run round the frames, while 

over the door, is’ a beautifully ‘petforated arched light, which reminds one of 

similar work at Bijapir. Here we have in the spandrils, reproduced in carved 
wood, a design in foliated work similar in treatment to what is found elsewhere 
in Sind carried out in enamelled tiles. The woodwork is now rotting and sechi 


$5 pieces. 
Inside the building are some Persian inscriptions, in glazed tiles, which, 





translated, run :— 
The wonderful tower under heaven 
Is formed beauteously like the Pleiades. 
It seems like spring (when we) look at it. 
The world says that it is a pleasant paradise ; 
‘Its master’s name was Shah Bahar, . 
Who planted in the world nothing but good deeds. 
When we enquired about its date they said : 
One thousand, one hundred and eighty-eight. 
The tower of Shah Bahar. How benevolent and virtuous he was! 
The writer wrote on a slab all about his liberalities and good qualities. 
His servant, ‘ Hut,” enquired about the date when it was built. 
‘Then “ Hatef ” said that it is indeed “ The esteemed et pee 


This ehronogram gives the date 1188.* 
| *Archeclgial Survey of Wester Indie Memo, No 8, Ui : 





\ 
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This mausoleum is said to have been erected to his memory by Ghulam 
Shah Kalhérah in A.H. 1188 (A.D. 1774). There was a Bahar Shih Faqir who 
served under Nar Muhammad and Ghulam Shah; and we are told that he was 
alive in A.H. 1158, when he led an expedition against the Hindiis of Kachh 
who had penetrated into Sind. The Fagirs were adherents of the Kalhérah 





Fic. 26.—Nir Muhammad’s tomb near Moro. 


chief, and, on several occasions, rendered him valuable military services. 

Larkhanah has been called the “ Eden of Sind.” This, surely, could not have 
been applied to the town and its immediate surroundings, which is one of the 
dustiest places in the province. It is an Eden one would gladly quit in order to 
breathe pure fresh air again. But the epithet was probably meant to apply to 
the country around, which is exceptionally well wooded. In any case, an “ Eden 
of Sind,” to any one- who knows the country, does not imply much. Captain 
Wood, Who passed through it in 1837, calls it “a rambling-built town, situated 
In a date-grove, on the banks of a fine canal.” 


"1 Fredunbeg’s History of Sind, Vol, II, -p. 150. 


KHUDABAD. 

; : Vr oth are two Khudabads which are apt to be confused the one with the 
other, one of which is about two miles from New Hala, which was the chief 
seat of the Talpir chiefs of Sind before they shifted to Haidaraibad, and where 

several. of them have been interred ;. and Khudabid upon the railway, between 

Sehwan and. Dadi, about seven miles south of the latter place. It is the remains 

at the latter place that I am now describing. It was for some time the capital 

of the Kalhérahs, whence they moved, first to ‘Muhammadabad and then to 

Allahabad—two newly established towns—and finally settled down at Haidarabad, 

It was the head-quarters of Mian Nir Muhammad, and it was a large town 

when the Mian’s court was there; but it soon sank into insignificance, as all 

these mushroom towns did when the court abandoned them. It is now an exten-. 
sive area covered with the ruins of itsunsubstantial buildings. The Tuhjatu-l- 

Kwram speaks of Mian Muhammad ‘Sarafriz Khan, after the death of his father, 

Ghulam Shah, as returning to the newly-built town of Khudabad; and it was 

at Khudabad that, on the flight “of ‘Sarafriz Khan, his brother, Mahmud Khan, 

‘was placed upon the throne. Mir Bijar also fixed his head-quarters for a time 

at Khudabad when he summoned Mian ‘Abdunabi from Haidarabad to the throne, 

‘the latter being lodged in the palace: of .Sarafraz at that place, and here they 

‘made their head-quarters for the time being. 

In the midst of the ruins of the old town, and within a quarter of a mile 
of the railway station, stands the great massive Jami’ Masjid, a building now 
deserted and neglected (Plates LXXXVIII—XCT). It has been lavishly adorned 
with enamelled tiles, which have been shamefully damaged by people trying to 
pick them out. The corners of every tile, within reach, have been chipped away 
in the endeavour to lever the tiles out of their setting; but the cement refused to 
yield and so the walls have been left pitted all over by the vandals. On either 
| side of the entrance to the mosque is a beautiful panel which is quite the best 
thing in tiles to be found in Sind (Plate XCI). Unlike the general ren of designs 
which, however floral the pattern, are disposed, more or less, in geometrical forms, 
this design revels in its very realistic and unconventional treatment. Tt re- 
a. tall and graceful plant of the lily order, whose lanceolate leaves, 
flowers, and buds sprout from the central stem and fall over right and left in 
easy natural curves. It has not the slightest. stiffness, and is full of soft flowing 
‘lines, which produce a very pleasing effect. The whole plant white upon a 
dark blue ground. Both panels, which are alike, have suitered at the hands 
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-of the despoiler, but not to the extent of the: walls within. It looks as if the 
beauty of the panels had successfully appealed* to the better feelings of some, 
and had held the hand of the barbarians whose mischievous fingers have dis- 
figured the interior. Inside the three arched entrances to the mosque, is some 
very prettily designed vaulting. | | 

The great tomb of Yar Muhammad, the first Kalhdrah fuler of Sind, which - 
is some little distance to the west of the Jami‘ Masjid, is a square massive 
building, the front of which is fully decorated with enamelled tiles (Plates XCII— 
XCIV). High up around the other three sides of the building, and lighting the: 
gallery around the dome within, are rows’ of large arched windows fitted with 
perforated terra-cotta screens of delicate geometric tracery (Plate XCIV). Similar 
windows, upon the front, are fitted with perforated glazed tiles. Suspended 
around the tomb, within, is a great collection of clubs or stout sticks, placed 
' there. to show how easily Sind was taken from the Panwhars by the Kalhdrahs, 
swords not having been necessary. 

The great panel of coloured tiles above the entrance is a remarkable piece 
of work (Piate XCIII). Nearly ten feet’ square, it is made up of no less than 
240 square tiles, no two, except-in the outer border, being alike. The usual 
way in which these large single pattern panels are drawn out by the present 
makers, is by laying the plain tiles. out upon the ground, closely packed to 
the same size as the panel, and then diawing and painting in the pattern as. 
if the whole were one flat surface, and} with what success, may be judged from. 
_—the photograph. The tiles are then again»fired to fix the colours, and attached 
to the building in their respective positions to reproduce the design. In this 
case, the great size of the panel must have made this a difficult piece of work, 
considering the rough tools and appliances used. The result, however, is perfect. 
The. large arched panels on either side of this, and below, are also worked out 
m the same way, though their designs, being that of a diaper, do not produce 
the same effect. The great central panel recalls, somewhat, the great rose’ 
windows in’ Gothic work. | 

It: was Mian Yar Muhammad who, after- wandering about northern Sind 
and. Baluchistan upon warlike expeditions, settled down at Khudabad on wresting 
it from the Panwhars, and it was he who gave it that name. He died in AH. 
1131 (A.D. 1718). | | | | 
The mausoleum of Mian Nir Muhammad, the. son of Mian Yar Muhammad, 
is situated seven miles to the north-east of. Daulatpir, and about eighteen miles 
to the east by south from Khudabad (Fig. 26). It, too, is a massive building 
of the same style as Yar Muhammad’s though not so fully decorated, whitewash 
entering more into the general scheme of decoration. It is surrounded by other 
smaller buildings. Like the tomb of Shahbaz at Sehwan, the dome is surmounted 
by @ lantern, There is nothing of any special interest about the building other 
than that it is the last resting place of the second of the Kalhdrah chiefs. 


DRAKHAN. 


: F the same class of building as the tomb of Shah Baharo at Larkhana are the 
- Thahim tombs near the Drakhan and Ratodero road, about thirty miles 
west of Sakhar (Plate XCV). These are three large dilapidated structures 
-with a smaller one beside them, all built of brick, with some enamelled tiles still 
adhering of those that formed a few ornamental bands upon them. Surmounting 
the domes are lanterns like that on Shah Baharo’s tomb, but not quite so 
elegant: they are in great part destroyed. Towards the end of the reign of 
Abdu-l-Nabi Kalhérah a battle took place, near Garhi Yasin, with the Pathans, 
in which the Thahims were killed. Two of the tombs were built by their wives, 
perhaps, about 1781, one im memory ‘ef, Saheb Khan Thahim, and the other in 
memory of Dilawar Khan Thahim. Older than these is the tomb of Jalal Khan ; 
and the fourth is said to be that of. Ja‘fir Shah. There is a legend which affirms 
that when the tomb of Jalal Khan was"béing* built, and its construction progressed 
badly, a voice was heard advising the construction of Jafir Shah’s tomb first, 
-which was done, and all difficulties vanished.’ 

Three miles from Ratodero, on the same road, is the tomb of Bhando, 
-whoever he may have been, built in 1740, in fair condition. , 

The tribe of Tamin, from which the Thahims were descended, were originally 
sent from Baghdad as lieutenants of the Khalifahs. They were thus an old Arab 
family. J . 

1 Archeological Survey of Western India Memoranda, No. 8, p. 12. 


BALUCH TOMBS AND GRAVEYARDS. 


ee is a curious and pices old Baliichi graveyard about four miles 
to the south-west of Jarak, on the Thathah road. Near the side of the road, 
the tableland, which it traverses, drops suddenly into low ground, surrounding 
the great westward loop of the Indus at this point. It is within this lower 
ground that the graveyard lies, and covers an area of, perhaps, half a square 
mile, which is thickly covered with graves (Plate XCVI). To the north-east 
side is a late-looking domed mausoleum, of the style of those of the Talpirs, 
at Haidarabad, decorated with Hala. tiles, which has a carved wooden door, the 
work upon which resembles, in the coarseness of its execution, the archaic- 
looking sculpture on some of the tombs. In a panel, above the door, is the 
Islamic profession of faith in interlaced;Persian characters. Near by, is a group 
of pillared pavilions, under which are: graves, in es ruin, with .stone 
ese ale like that on ‘Isa Bhat a tbmb at Thathah. 

One ee: rises Im aaa cct oyiamaidal silen whisk: are ae sebe in many 
oid graveyards between Karachi and Haidarabad as well as in the districts. of 
Baliichistan adjoming the Karachi collectorate. They are usually known as 
chaukandi tombs. The other class are tall, single, upright slabs, the front sur- 
faces of which are ‘coarseiy carved in crochet-work patterns. Of the pyramidal 
class Sir John Marshall has written the following notes on some found in Bali- 
chistin: ‘At Hinidan (in Balichistaén) on the Hab river, a series of structural 
tombs of a remarkable, and, so far as India is concerned, unique type was 
brought to the notice of the Archeological Department by Major M. A. Tighe, 
late Political Agent in Southern Balichistan; they were subsequently visited by 
Dr. Vogel, and a number of drawings and photographs’ were obtained. The 
characteristic features “which distinguish these monuments, are their pyramidal — 
form of construction, the over-ground mode of burial, and the decorative slabs” 
carved in relief with figures of men and horses. That they are of Muhammadan 
origin there can be little doubt, and it is this fact that makes the presence of 
the ornamental slabs difficult to explain. Dr. Vogel suggests ‘that the figures - 
on these slabs are a Hindu survival, and he compares them with the figures on 
certain Sati stones in the Himalayan district of the Panjéb, but one cannot 
help feeling that eet is a suspicion of something ur un-Indian in _ these carvings, 


oF es -—_—_ —-== 


1 Mr. Carter, L.C.S., has listed over twenty such cemeteries containing ‘containing similar tombs, eome being ‘within 18 
miles of Karachi. 
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especially in the more developed specimens; and the form of the tombs with 
their steps or tiers diminishing towards the summit, coupled with the name 
Shami (Syrian), given locally to the overground mode of burial, would certainly 
seem to connect them with the west rather than the east. Perhaps the immediate 
neighbourhood of Persia on the west might warrant the suggestion that these 
sarcophagi are the remote descendants of the early Persian structural tombs, 
like the famous one in the valley of the Murgh-ab, identified as the resting place 
of Cyrus, son of Cambyses; or it may be that they were actually introduced by 
immigrants from Asia Minor where many examples may be found of analogous 
structures.” | : 

Mr, Carter, who has visited many of these, and is making a study of them, 
says he never heard the name Shami used in connection with them in Sind, but, 
if it has been, it would probably be on account of the fact that the Balichis, 
whose tombs these ‘are, originally came from Syria. He also thinks there was 
no over-ground burial in connection with them. In Dr. Vogel’s photographs the 
tombs are more or less intact, boxed up all around with slabs, and this is so 
in those I photographed in the cemetery near Jarak; but, in some of the photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Carter, the lower sides and end slabs are all perforated 
with large arched openings through which the surface of the ground within 
is fully exposed. It is, therefore, manifest that bodies could not have been placed 
in these, and it is not likely that some-bedies would be disposed of above ground 
while others were buried beneath bythe same people at the same time. The 
carvings on some show a fully armed horseman, with his arms, such as the shield, 

“<'' sword, bow and arrow, and his signet ring, 
-thus proclaiming that graves with these 
carvings are those of men. Moreover the 
men’s tombs have a short stumpy pillarette 
projecting from the top, at one end, just 
as we find it in the tombs of the Talpirs, 
at Haidarabad (themselves Baliichis), where 
it is used to hold the turban of the 
deceased (see plate LXXIII). In these 
open air tombs the turbans would not 
last long. There is little doubt, I thmk, 
that the boss, or orb, as Mr. Carter -calls 
if, surmounting many of these little 
pillars is, indeed, intended to represent a _ 
turban, and in some cases it is remark- 
ably like those on the Talpir graves. Turkish tombs, in marble, are. surmounted 
with a carved representation of the turban in the case of those of men, while 
a palm branch indicates those of women (Encyclopedia Brit. “ Cemetery *y, 
Similar little pillars are found at the heads of Musalman. graves elsewhere, without 
the turban, where they indicate that the deceased had died a shahid or martyr. 
The women’s tombs have not got this, but they are decorated with representations 

: 7 Annual Report of the Archwol. Survey of India for 1902-3, 213. “ 





Fre. 27.—Horseman on Baliichi tomb. 
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of bracelets. As seen in my photograph, plate XCVI, which is that of a woman’s 
tomb, two horizontal stones near the top project beyond the general outline, 
and they have a groove in the end of each. The meaning of this I do not 
know. The men’s have similar projections with a rosette on the end of each. 
They look somewhat like the carrying poles of a bier. Some of these graves 
are placed under pillared canopies as we find them on the Makli hill oes at 
Mir Ma‘sim’s graveyard at Sakhar. 

As for the style of carvings upon these, especially the horseman, it is not 
necessary to go so far afield as the Himalayan valleys for similar work, for it 
is found upon the paliyas, or memorial stones, which are: found in thousands 
scattered through the adjoining districts of Kathiawad and Kachh. The slab. - 
of perforated work at the top of the women’s tomb, on plate XCVI, might 
have been a panel taken from the low stone rail around the tomb of Ghulam 
Shah Kalhdrah at Haidarabad. It is of precisely the same design and work- | 
manship. There can be but little doubt that these Baliich tombs and the 
mausoleum of Ghulam Shah cannot be far apart in poimt of age, if not, indeed, 
contemporary. -Compare the work on these tombs also with that on ‘Isa Khan’s 
tomb and adjacent ones at Thathah. The former. are in most cases a bit cruder 
in execution, but that is more likely dé to inferior and cheaper workmanship 
than as the stamp of older work. There ate some good sxainpies of these tombs 
at Landhi.? a: 


ie et) i i a 
SS a ———————————_———— SS _— === 


iSee Dr. Tile eos Valame on Kathiawad and Kachh for illustrations. The Kathiawad horsemen hold tl.e 
spear above their heads, horizontally, and the horse walks with one foot off the ground. 


zs hows o5 of the Archzxol, Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year ending the 31st Masel 1919, 
ate 








MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS. 


N [si in the Alahyar-jo-Tando ¢taliika, and 18 miles to the north-east of 
> Haidarabad, is the remains of an old brick city, with three old Muhammadan 
_ tombs. The place shows signs of antiquity, but there is not much remaining 
of those other days, when, for a time, it was a leading city mn the province. The 
bed of the old river, Jong since dried up, is seen skirting it-on the west, and the 
two dilapidated old brick- masjids alone remain to tell of those bygone times. 
Elliot tells us that Nasrpiir was founded, or rather rebuilt, on the river Sankra,! 
by Amir Nasr, who was dispatched for that purpose, by Sultan Firuz Shah, 
with a thousand cavalry, nm A.H. 751 (A.D. 1350). Nasgrptr was subsequently 
the favourite residence of the Tarkhans, and was greatly embellished by them 
during their brief rule.2 McMurdo writes of it thus: “ Nasirpir, now in ruins, 
was once the most beautiful and flourishing of cities in Sindh. Although I agree 
with some geographers in believing this)jto be the Al Mdnsura of the Arabs* 
as is elsewhere explained, it is well established that the modern Ndsirpir was 
founded by an officer named Nasiz,"who was left by Sultan Firoz Shah, of 
Dehli, to command in Sindh after that sovereign’s attack on T’hatta m A.H. 751. 
Nasirpir was situated on the Sdngra branch, at that time the main stream of 
the Indus, and its suburbs. were highly ornamented by rich gardens, and pleasure- 
grounds filled with temporary or permanent villas for recreation. It was Naswrpir 
that the Terkhan dynasty, and that tribe in general, took so much trouble te 
embellish and improve. The precise date of the decay of Nastrpur is unknown ; 
but it was coincident with the change of the stream to the westward of Haidera- 
bad, which was prior to the entrance of the Delhi army in A. H. 1000.” The Sind 
Gazetteer says Nasrpiir is supposed to have been built by one Nasr Muhana in 
A.D. 989, and that the ol’ tombs, which are adorned with glazed brick, were 
erected nearly two hundred years ago in honour of one Muhammad Shah.4 

At Nasrpir there is a family of -potters who still make the enamelled tiles, 
glazed and coloured vases, and other objects, and which is related to the potters 
of Hala. Near Tando Ahalyar is a recently- -built tomb which is She eMely 


decorated by them. 


1 Raverty calls it the Ab-i-Sind, or Indus, Mihran of Sind, 469. 
* Elliot’s History of India, I, 372. 


3 Journ. K. A, S., I, 236. 
In this identification he was quite wrong, for, as shewn elsewhere, Mansiira was raised upon the site of Brah- 


This mistake was made by D’Anville, who probably followed the Ajaib-al Makhlukot which says so 
(Journ. B. A. 8., 1, 20). 
* Page 592, 
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MOHEN-JO-DHADO lies seven miles south-dast of Dokri in the Larkhana district. 
The ruins here are thus described by Mr. Bhandarkar who recently examined 
them : “ Here are spread the remains of an old place for about three-fourths of 
a mile (Fig. 28). Near the western edge is a tower on a mound nearly seventy 





= 
. a 





Fic, 28.—Mohen-jo-Dhado mound. 


feet high from the ground level, from which the mound gradually rises. Of 
the top portion only the inner core has remained, consisting of sun-dried brick- 
work. The bottom of it appears to have been reached most probably by treasure 
nunters who, I was told, frequently excavated the most promising spots here. 
Close by, towards the west and south, are six mounds, but of far less height, 
and there seems to have been a river once running between the tower mound 
and the other heaps. On the north side of the tower, again, are vestiges of an 
old brick road running up. The bricks, as a rule, are of modern type and are 
not of large dimensions like the old. There are, no doubt, some here which 
look old, but they are few and far between. Not a single carved moulded brick 
I was able to discover here........According to the local tradition, these are 
the ruins of a town only two hundred years old, and the dhado or tower itself 
a part of the bastion guarding its west side.” | 

MAHORTA or Maihota. The great mound of Mahorta is on the bank of 
the Ghar river, 10 miles from Larkhand. It is mentioned by Cunningham and 





* Prog. Report of the Arch. Sur. of India, Westn. Circle, for the year ending 3ist March, 1912,p.4. This, 
zhort note may yet be expanded to a volume. My successor has lately carried out excavations here, and 

beneath the strata of the Buddhist period he has found evidence of a far more ancient civilization, the oldest 

yet discovered in India, making Taxila recent by comparison. Remains have been uncovered which are, un- 

questionably, as old as the Sumerian period of Babylonia, of about. 3000 B.C., strikingly similar to objects 

found at Kish. See a preliminary article contributed to the Illustrated London News of the 20th September, 

1924, by Sir John Marshall, and subsequent articles, in the two numbers following, by Prof. Sayce and Messrs, 
C, J. Gadd and Sidney Smith of the British Museum. | 
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Masson. The former identifies it with the Presti, Porticanus or Oxykanus of 
Arrian, Curtius, Diodorus and Strabo. Masson describes it as the remains of 
an ancient fortress, on a huge mound, named Maihota. This mound has not 
yet .been properly explored, but may possibly turn out to be another of the. 
many stupas which were built in Sind in the early years of the Christian era, 
Raverty has made a note of it in his Mihran of Sind, in which he says: “ Near 
Lar-khanah, on the Ghar channel, is the site of an ancient fortified town, on 
a great mound, and, in former times, must have been a place of some importance.”* 

FATHPOR. At Fathpir, about six miles from Larkhina, is the tomb of 
Mian Shahal Muhammad Kalhorah ‘and his son, plainly built, upon an eminence, 
and decorated within with coloured tiles, but the outside decoration has gone. 
The building is about 22 feet square. The doorway to the outer enclosure is 
covered with coloured tiles. He was the grandson of Adam Shah and was 
killed in a fight near Fathpir. It is said that his head chose his burial place 
by flying there in advance of his body, and that the latter was brought along 
by his followers. He is now numbered with the saints or pirs, and the doorway 
of the courtyard and the mausoleum itself are adorned with votive offerings or 
thank offerings of those who have obtained answers to their prayers through his 
mediation, which consist principally of iron bells and strings of shells.? 

HAKRAH, about two and a half miles from Rohri, is the ruins of an ancient 
town. Captain Kirby, who visited the,spot in 1855, thus describes iv: “ In 
excavating the great Nara canal we loctasionally came upon detached masses 
of brickwork, and at length, at a depth’ of about ten feet below the surface of 
the ground, the foundations of avery’ large ‘number of houses were laid bare, 
These foundations consi.ted of stone, or of mingled stone and brickwork, and 
resembled those to be seen in the ruins of the city of Aror at the present day. 
Among the ruins were found a number of articles made of brick-clay, such as 
drinking cups, a khuja, some water-spouts, and a large number of children’s toys. It 
appears that the town was built on the extremity of a ‘rocky hill, and that it has been 
gradually covered by the mud held in suspension ‘n the flood-waters of the Indus, 
which, even now, flow over the spot, indeed, its burial ground, which, according to the 
common custom in this part of Sind, was high up upon the rocky hill, is still uncovered. 

“The name of the place, it appears, was Hakrah, a name still retained by 
a village in the neighoourhood, and it is, according to the natives of the country, 
mentioned by a prophet of the Mamoi caste of Fakirs, who says: 


* When broken shall be the bandh of Aror, 

And the waters shall flow over Hakrah, 
Where will be the fishing of the Samma ?” 
probably with the idea that when the bandh of Aror was broken, and the waters 
flowed over Hakrah, the river Indus would have taken that course and left its 
vresent bed dry. The bandh of Aror, however, is not yet broken, nor is thera 
much chance of it being so, as as ithas been lately repaired, partly with the bricks 
2 Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, p. 260, and Masson’s Travels, I, 461, 


2 Mibran of Sind, 314. 
* Sind Gazetteer, 501. 
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removed out of its old neighbour, the town of Hakrah, when excavating the 
channel for the canal.”’! This site is deserving of further examination. _ 

HELAI, in the Thathah district and about 16 miles to the north-east of that 
town. Near this. place is an ancient building in ruins, known as the Mari, or 
house of Jam Tamiachi, the fourth ruler of the Sammah dynasty InSind. These 
ruins are situated on a hill at the northern end of the Sonahri dhandh, or lake, 
and command a fine view. Captain John Wood of the Indian Navy, visited 
this place in 1837 and wrote: ‘On the road [between Hilai and the lake] we 
passed a small and venerable looking square enclosure of plain freestone, which our 
guide informed us was the tomb of Jam Tamatchi, the father of Indus fishermen.””? 

‘ KHUDABAD, near Hala. This was the capital of the Talpiirs before they moved 
to Haidarabad, and here rest the remains of the earlier chiefs of that family. 
The place is thus described by Captam Wood, as he found it at his visit many 
years ago: ‘The ruins of Khodabad are situated a little to the north-west of 
Hala, and cover two square miles of ground. It was a favourite residence of 
the Talpurs, and here many of their chiefs have been interred. Under one dome, 
and side -by side, lie the founder of the ‘dynasty, Futi Ali Khan, and his brother 
Mir Gholam Ali; while in an adjoining mausoleum are deposited the remains 
of Byram, Bejur, and. Sobbdar, chiefs of the same house, who suffered -severely 
from the tyranny and vindictive spirit. of the latter Kaldras. The mausoleum 
of Futi Ali is small yet neat, built etitirely of red freestone, the only marble 
used being for the prayer slab that fronts his grave. The other tombs are of a 
still simpler construction (Plate XCV I). The three chiefs lie on the same plat- 
form, and their graves are protected from the elements by a light canopy sup- 
ported upon pillars........ The tombs just mentioned are the only buildings in 
Khodabad which are in even tolerable preservation; of the dwelling houses 
not one is entire. Little more than thirty years [now one hundred and twenty-five] 
have elapsed since this city rivalled Haidarabad in size and population. Hew 
perishable then must be the architecture of Sind! and, in a region such as this, 
how apt will the antiquary be to invest, in the ardour of his search, mounds 
oi yesterday's formation with the sanctity of ages!” Thornton states that 

in 1844, not one habitable dwelling remained. The mausoleum of Mir Fath 
mn Khan is by no means a small building. It is nearly as large as that of 
Mir Karam ‘Ali at Haidarabad, and just as elaborately decorated with coloured tiles. 

OLD FORTS. Sind is full of the ruins of old forts, dating from the hoary 
‘remains of that at Sehwan to the petty strongholds of the last of the Talpirs, 
some of which may cover the foundations of still earlier ones. Among the latest 
is Rani-ka-Kot, about 7or 8 miles from the town of Sann, a station on the older 
line of the railway. We learn from the Sind Gazetteer that “it is said to 
have- been constructed by the Talpur Mirs Karam ‘Ali and his brother, Murad 
“Ali, about A.D, 1812, at a cost of 12 00,000 of rupees, and has ae: been 
inhabited in | consequence of there being a scarcity of water in and near it. 

1 Sind Gazetteer, 617. 


_ oh Sowrney Fy ibs Bente of Ce River Orus, Ed, 1872, 9. 
A Journey to the Source of the River Oxus, Ed. 1872, 19 
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The object of its construction seems to have been to afford a place of refuge 
to the-Mirs in case of their country being invaded. The hill on the north face 
is steepest, and, from the intelligence I received; must be at least 800 or 1,000 
feet high; the opposite hill is of considerable height, and the east and west 
walls are built on level ground, and join those constructed on the hills; the 
whole is of stone and chunam, ‘forming an irregular pentagon, and enclosing a 
space capable of containing 20,000 men.’ | 

Other similar forts are Charlo Fort, about 24 miles south-west of Sehwan ; 
‘Chakar Kote, 17 miles west of Johi; Kot Drigh Mathi, thirteen miles west of 
the same place; Raniji Kot, 22 miles west of Sann; Kot Nirpir, 8 miles north 
of Manjhand; Kot Dharanjo, 5 miles north of Kotri; and Dilandji Bhit. They 
are also found at Makan Dunichand, Kandi Tarai, Yakor Khadi, Damach, Thun- 
wari, Goth Arab Khan, Goth Sari, and Ratta Kot on thé bank of the old MHakrah. 

SHAHAPUR CHAKAR, in the Sakrand talukd. Two and a half miles north 
from this are some tombs of the Mirs of Khairpir. 

MAO MUBARAK, ten miles north of Naushahro station, on the new loop line of 
railway. There is here an ancient mound, supposed to be the site of an early 
stronghold.! 

OLD BADIN, 62 miles south-east of Haidarabad, is now the head-quarters of 
a Muakhtyarkar ; near it is a ruined site which Raverty thinks may be that 
of Manjabari.2 The former site of the’ present town was on the right or western 
bank of the Ghari Mandhar canal. ‘The “whole town was destroyed by Madat 
Khan, the famous Pathan, in his raid, into Sind. The present town is supposed 
to have been built by SawéAlo, a Hindi; about 182 years ago.® 

VIKKAR. There are still a few indications of the shifting of the navigable 
waters of the delta and the Ran. Captain Wood found in the neighbourhood of 
Vikkar, near the Hajamri mouth, the embedded hull of a Dutch brig-of-war, piered 
for fourteen guns. He says:,““She is built for shoal waters, as her sailing 
draft could never have exceeded six feet. Her construction, like the ‘ galliot,’ 
is round-sided, flat-floored, with little depth of hold—all qualities adapted to 
shallow seas. Her length is seventy-one feet arid her width of .beam twenty- 
five. The post-sills are now about two feet and a half above the ground, and 
the nearest stream (the Siya‘han) is distant. 200 y ards from the wreck. From 
300 to 400 rounds of shot and shell, together with twenty musket barrels and 
some. pieces of brass and iron ordnance, were disinterred from her after-hold. The 
shot was of every calibre from.an ounce ball to a 12-pounder; and along. 
with other rusty articles was forwarded to Haidarabad for the satisfaction of 
that court [the court of the Talpirs]. The Amirs, we may well imagine, 
were better satisfied with this present than with a somewhat similar one silce 
2 them from Karachi, when some 32-pound shot were dedeet by H. M. 
ship a! _welealey: ” in the walls of its castle.* 





1 Indian satiation, Xi, 7. 
2 Mile», of Sind, 229n. 
4 Journey io tae source of the River Oaue, 3. 
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VIJEH-KOT, Wageh-Kot or Vigo-gad, an old site, five miles to the east of the 
Piiran river, above the Allah-band, is said to have been a principal seaport when 
the Ran was a navigable sea. Its brick ruins were still visible in Burnes’ time. 
About 1745 the wreck of a vessel, of a much larger size than any. used in the 
gulf of Kachh fifty years later, was discovered at Wawania, sunk in the mud, 
about fifteen feet deep.} 

SHAH KAPUR? is a small village situated in the delta, about 30 miles east by 
south of Thathah, upon the left bank of the old Gungro channel. The exten- 
sive ruins about this village have been identified as those of the old Siimrah 
capital Muhammad Tir. The earliest mention we have of Muhammad Tir is 
in connection with the death of the Siimrah chief Sanghar (A.H. 485-500, A.D. 
1092-1106), when, having no issue, “his widow Himi, who was ruling in the 
fort of Adak, managed to put her own brothers in possession of the towns of 
Muhammad Tir and Tharri.’”* Later, owing to the misdeeds of the Simrah 
chiefs, Sultan ‘ Alau-d-din, upon being appealed to, invaded Sind and drove 
out the Sumrahs. “In short, the tribe of Siimrahs was thus extirpated from 
Sind and their chief town of Muhammad Tir made desolate by the plunderous 
hands of the army of the Sultén of Dehli. The Sammahs who succeeded the 
Stmrahs built new towns near it, wiz.:—Sdmui and others, and considered the 
old site of Muhammad Tir, which was situated in the parganah of Darak, as 
a cursed and unlucky spot.’4 It is, here that the Indus itself, at that time, 
flowed past the town.) 

This site has been thus described by: Mr. F. Phillips as he found it seventy 
years ago :—“ The present: village consists of not more than fifty houses, situated 
on a large watercourse, called the Old Goongra, to distinguish it from the stream 
of the same name flowing through another part of the country. Close round 
this watercourse and the present modern village commence the ruins of ancient 
Mehmetoor, which extend for upwards of three miles, in a south and south- 
easterly direction. They consist for the most part of burnt brick mounds of 
different dimensions, which stand in the plain perfectly isolated from each other, 
and are visible from a great distance. The largest mound is situated close to, 
the existing village, and is about three hundred yards in circumference, and 
perhaps sixty feet in height. This has not been opened as yet. In places are 
seen large blocks of stone, which have, apparently, formed the foundations of 
buildings, and there is also a small burying ground containing a few tombs of 
carved sandstone, put together, as is common in Sind, without mortar. These, 
however, possess no inscription whereby to judge of their age, or the names of 


those - whose es they were rage to aot sag 
* # ‘ * * 





1 ‘Travels into Bokhara, by Livet, Ales Burnes, 2nd Ed. 1835, 320-5. 

* The correct spelling is Shah Kapir, after a famous Kachh saint, who travelled through this part of Sind 
some 260 yearsago. ~ 

3 Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg’s History of Sind, Vol: II, 35. ‘Oue-of the succeeding chiefs was named Mubam- 
raadl Tar, £0 itis possible the town was known by some other name up to his time when it was called after him. | 

« Mirza K. Fredunbeg’s History of Sind, Vol. TI, 1. ; 

* Haig’s Indus Delia Country, 5. 
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“ Hitherto but few of the mounds have been opened, owing to the small 
success which has resulted from the operation. -The excavations carried out have 
been made by sinking shafts and carrying the cut along all walls found in the 
ruins ;.the contents of the space so included have been dug up and sifted, but, 
as already stated, with small results; one silver coin only, lately sent to the 
Commissioner of Sind, has been found. The other relics consists of fragmenis 
of cornelian, agate, and other stones: (apparently evincing that many lapidaries 
formerly resided in the place), and a large number of old copper coins, very small 
in size, and all so corroded that no inscription or legend, if any existed, is now 
to be traced: on some of the stones may still be seen faint traces of Arabic 
character, but not so distinctly as to convey a correct idea of their meaning.” 

Major Raverty thinks these ruins may possibly be those of Nirin Kot 
or of Damrilah. He calls the place ‘Shakr-pur.’* But Niriin has been definitely 
identified with Haidarabad. | | | 

The Tdarikh-i-Tahiri says: “ From the year of the Hijra 700 (A.D. 1300), 
until 843 (1439), that is to say, for a period of 148 years, the Hindi tribe of 
Samra were rulers of Sind: and that portion which is now flourishing was then 
a mere waste, owing to the scarcity of water in the Sind or Panjab river, which 
is known by the above name below Bhakkar. No water flowed towards those 
regions, and water is the very foundation of all prosperity. The capital of these 
people was Muhammad Tir, which is!now. depopulated and 1s included in the 
pargana of Dirak. Not I alone but many’ others have beheld these ruins with 
astonishment. .Numbers of the natives of that city, after its destruction, settled 
in the pargana of Sakura, which was peopledin the time of the Jams of Samma, 
and there they founded a village to which they also gave the name of Muham- 
mad Tar.” : 

The Tuhfatu-l-Kirém speaks of the towns of Muhammad Tur and Tharri 
about the beginning of the Simrah régime. It was in the vicinity of the latter 
place that the tribe of Simrahs first assembled. The Sammahs, in the begin- 
ning, seem to have made Tharri their head-quarters.* | 
_- This place has been named by local - historians Muhatampir, Muhammad 
Tar and Mehmeti. “Another capital of the Siimras is said to have been 
‘Vijeh-Kot,’ ‘Wageh-Kot, or ‘ Vigo-gad,’ five miles to the east of the Piran _ 
river, above the Allah-band. The site of Tir has been considered to be occupied 
by the modern Tharri, near Budina, on the Gingri river. There are, to be 
‘sure, the remains of an old town to the west of that place; nevertheless the 
position of Tir is not to be looked for there, but at Shakapiir, a populous village 
‘about ten miles south of Mirpir [Mirpir-Batora]. Near that village, the ‘fort 
and palace of the last of the Stimras are pointed out, whence bricks are still 
extracted of very large dimensions, measuring no_ less than twenty inches by 





1 Journal, Bom. Br. R. A. 8., Vol. V, 541. 7 
2 Mibran of Sind, 229n. In his notice, “ westwards” and “ west” should be “ eastwards” and * east.” 
= * Elliot's History of India, I, 256. | 
4 Mallet’s Mir Ma’sum, 48. Mr. Carter tellsme that the name Tharri or “ Tharro ” ig really a generic one “ strings 
of Tharros run across Sind just like Dak Bungalows. Hilays lies between two, one behind Jherruck and one just 
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eight [ See Captain McMurdo, J.R.A.S., I, 24, 226, 233]. Other fine ruins are scat- 
tered about the neighbourhood, and carved tombstones are very numerous. 
Fragments of pearls and other precious stones are occasionally picked up, which 
have all apparently been exposed to the action of Bis The people themselves 
_¢all this ruined site by the name of Mehmetur.’”! 

Lieutenant Pottinger writes: “ At the village of Shahkapir, on the road 
from K6tri to Haidarabaid [Sic.], and about sixty miles distant from the former 
place, there are the ruins of a large town, visible on the plain about a mile 
N-E of the village, to which thé inhabitants give the name Hingir, and which 
they describe as having been a very large and opulent. place in the time of 
the Sammds ; the remains, which are of kiln-burnt brick ofa superior description, 
cover a very considerable extent of ground, and the circuit of the walls and 
positions of the bastions are plainly discernible. 

“To the north-east of those ruins the forsaken channel of a very large river 
is also distinctly to be traced, and the people stated......that the river Indus, 
or a large branch of it, once flowed in this bed, and was navigable for large 
boats or vessels.’ 

.In the neighbourhood of Shahkapir, in the delta, are the ruins and sites 
of several old towns. There is a mound at a ‘place called “Kakeja” or 
5 Kakeyja, 30 miles south-west of Jarak. 
Another rumed site is at “ Katbaman” of 
the maps, 24 miles east-south-east of Jarak; a 
third,.at..< Shah Toorail,” 9 miles worthenexthe 
east of Badin, and rather less than two miles 
from the recent west bank of the Gini branch 
2 the Indus; and a fourth collection of ruins 

se Wiadinccen? 5 miles east of Muhabbat 
aS 3 

HALA. There are two Halas. the old and 
the new. Old Hala, which is between New 
Hala and the Indus, and about 30 miles to. 
the north of Haidarabad, consists of the 
ruins of the original town, the new one having 
been built about 1800 by one Makh‘dim Mir 
Muhammad in consequence of Old Hala, at 
that time, being threatened by the encroach- 
ments of the river Indus. There is in New 
Hala the shrine or tomb of Makh‘dim Nah, 
built by Pir Makh‘diim Muhammad Zaman 
m A.D. 1790,4 of brick and coloured tiles 
— AOVED. It is said that his remains 








* Fliiot’s History, 1, 403-404. . 

2 On the present state of the Rirer Indus, ete. J. R. A. 8., 1, 199. 
* Ruverty’s Miman of Sind, 500n. 

* Another date given is 1794, 
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were twice disinterred owing to encroachments of the river, his last resting place 
being New Hala where he was laid about 1779. Tod. names a later prince of the 
Sammah family as the founder of Old Hala.1 As already noted in the description 
of the tile work at Thathah, New Hala is the principal home of the glazed 
and coloured tile industry of Sind (Plate. C and Fig. 29). The fulsome hyperbole 
in which Muhammadan scribes delighted to indulge when composing monumental 
inscriptions is exemplified in the inscription over the entrance of the tomb which 
‘says: “Blest be the Lord who gave power to build this heaven-resembling 
dome full of grace,” etc. a ; 

MATIARI is situated 16 miles north of Haidarabad. There are here the tomb 
of Pir Rukan Shah, built in A-H. 1179 (A.D. 1764); the dargah of Pir Hashim 
Shah, built in A.H. 1175, and the Jami‘ Masjid, built in A.H. 1218 (A.D. 1803), 
(Plates XCVIII and XCIX). | iz 

MATHELO, Nagar Mathela or Mathilah, the remains of an old fort, 6 or 7 ~ 
miles south-east from Ghotki railway station, is mentioned in the Tuhfatu-l- 
Kiram as being one of the six strongholds which Rai Sahasi ITY ordered to be 
either built or repaired. It was captured by Abi-i-Hasan, the general of Sultan 
Maudiid in A.D. 1047-48, and it appears to have been the strongest and most 
important place in that immediate locality.2 The old site is now very much 
obscured by the modern village, but in the bottom of cuttings, in the sides of 
the old mounds, may be seen the old) Hindi bricks such as are found at Vijndt 
about thirty miles to the east ; but, above these, the town has been rebuilt 
more than once. This place had been,used as a quarry for brick ballast for 
the railway. It is worth further’éxamination and possibly excavation. 

GHOTKI, a station on the main line of rail im the extreme north of Sind. 
In the town is a masjid of- some note, known as Musan Shah’s Masjid which © 
was erected in 1732. It has a dome covered with glazed: tiles. This building 
is by far the largest of its kind in upper Sind. It 1s decorated with some carved 
and painted woodwork. 

AMRI, eighteen miles below Sehwin, and on the same side of the river. 
Near the modern village is a mound of earth about 40 feet high, which the 
traditions of the country point out as the halting place of a king.? 

NAGAR-PARKAR. This far away south-eastern corner of Sind, remote from 
any railway station or convenient means of communication, has. not beeu pro- 
perly explored, and its being so far off the beaten track has, perhaps, helped to 
preserve some few remains of ancient Hindi and Jaina architecture which has 
been so thoroughly cleared off the surface elsewhere in Sind. The peninsula 
has not been so easily reached by the long arm of Musulman fanaticism. ~ This, 
town is believed to be of some antiquity, and the existence of several ruined 
tinks in and about the place seem to show a more prosperous condition in 
times gone by than is the case at present. About a mile, from this town is 





1 Travels in Western India, 474, 
* Raverty’s Mihran of Sind, 448, 
* Lt A. Burnes’ Travels into Bo'thara_ 2nd Ed., 51. 
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Sardhara, where there is a temple of Mahadeo and a spring of water sacred to 
the Hindus.”? 

BHODESAR, four = north-west from Nagar Parkar, close to the foot of 
the rocky hills which, for twenty niles in circumference, form the centre of the 
Parkar peninsula,-contains the remains of three ‘old temples. Two of these 
were used as stalls for tattle, and the interior of a third is both beautiful and 
interesting, but had great rents in its walls and was ‘blackened with the filth 
which its abandonment to bats and wasps had created. Mr. R. Giles, of 
the Sind Civil Service, had the occupants of these buildings ousted, and a wall 
built to protect them. A tank, 400 by +200 feet, is said to have been 
excavated in the reign of Bhoda Parmara, son of prince Jeso Parmira, 
who ‘was induced by the Brahmans to sacrifice his own son to the goddess of 
the city in order that the tank might retain water. Very noticeable, on the 
banks of the BhodeSar tank, and in other places in the neighbourhood, are the 
satt (self-immolation) stones, with their rude knights in armour carved on them, 
marking the spots where their faithful spouses followed them through the fire 
to the realms of paradise. On the roadside, near the tank, is a mosque with 
carved marble pillars which may have been brought from Pari-Nagar. 

VIRAVAH and Pari-Nagar. The ruins of the old city of Pari-Nagar are close 
to Viravah, which is about fifteen miles north of Nagar Parker. Pari-Nagar, 
or Pari-Nangar, as it is also spelt, stands on a slight elevation at the foot of 
the desert sand-hills with a perfectly flat plain immediately below it, in which, 
even now, it is easy to imagine that the water of the Ran stood, and boats 
laden with merchandize went to and: fro. It was, perhaps a port, but whether 
it was destroyed by an earthquake, as the country people affirm, or by the 
troops of the Delhi emperor in A.D. 1226, as some say, it is impossible at 
present to decide. Viravah, itself, appears to have been built over part of Pari- 
Nagar, and on its western side only one small stone temple still sfands. It 
consists of an open group of pillars with carved capital and roof. In it, but 
clearly not of it, are some very ugly marble figures, and around are the founda- 
tions only of former buildings.2 Among the foundations was found a beauti- 
fully carved block of marble, 6’ 9” in length and 2’ 7” in breadth. This stone 
was removed to the Karachi Museum and is shown in Fig.‘3. It is the door 
jamb of a Vaishnava temple of about the eleventh or twelfth century, and is ~ 
of similar workmanship to that of many of the old temples in’ the adjoining 
province of North Gujarat. Pari-Nagar, with this exception, is a large brick 
heap. In a few places pieces of marble and bits of stone carving are met with, 
but all else has gone; and not so long ago either, for: Captain Raikes, who had 
been there some time before Mr. Giles, found and described a good deal more of 
this class of remains, much of which will no doubt be found built into modern 


temples m the country around. Pari-Nagar is = to have been ruled by scions 
of the Parmiaras of Abi. 





r Sind Gazelteer, S84. 


* These descriptions of places in the Nagar Parkar peninsula are from notes made many years ago by Mr. R, 
Giles, who was then acting Deputy Commissioner of Thar and Parkar. 
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GORI, 14 miles north-west from Viravah, possesses an old temple about 
125 by 50 feet, built of marble. The oft repeated story of the dream, the buried 
image, and the breakdown of the cart containing it, at the spot where the temple 
stands, and the building of the latter for it, istold of this shrine. Tt is very 
similar, though superior to the one at Bhodegar, but had been much defaced at 
various times by the fanaticism of the Sindhi troops. It is also said to have 
suffered from fire, and from gunpowder which was used by Colonel Tyrwhitt, 
at the time of the Nagar outbreak, in order to secure a Sodha chief who was 
supposed to be hiding himself in its passages. There is an inscription which was 
put up when the temple was repaired in A.D. 1715. 

DHAMRAO, 6 miles from Badeh station on the Ruk-Kotri Railway, has exten- 
sive ruins of Buddhist buildings—s¢épas and monasteries. Carved bricks are found in 
the largest mound, which is some 40 feet in height, similar to those at Mirpur-Khas. 
Some of the bricks measure 18 to 20 inches in length by 3 inches thick. This site 
requires further investigation. 

MITHO DERO, 6 miles north of Larkhana, has a great mound, probably the 
remains of a stipa, which is over 50 feet high. | 

LANDHI, near Karachi. Remains of votive stiipas have been found here. 


ANCIENT COINAGE IN SIND. 


WB QHE only coins, hitherto discovered, which can, with any degree of certainty, 
be looked upon as locally minted money in ancient Sind, are among those that 
have been found upon such sites as Brahmanabad, Vijndt and Bhambor, and 

which I have already referred to in previous pages. In rows 8 and 9, on plate 
CII, will be seen very thin copper pieces, more or less rectangular in shape, bear- 
ing sundry old Devanagari letters stamped upon them, but not sufficient to 
enable us to read any word or name. The last ones, at the right ends of the 
tows, are upside down: they arestamped with the same letters as the last 
but one in row 8. It is possible that these, which were found upon the site of 
Brahmanabad, belonged to the Hindi period immediately prior to the Arab 
conquest. The only mention in the Chach Namah of coins of this time is in 
connection with Dahir, who ordered thatithe name of his wazir should be struck 
on the reverse of his own coins for valuable services rendered. 

The remaining coins, figured upon..the..plate, are Arab coins in silver and 
copper, the upper two rows being in silver. Some of these, the larger and 
thinner ones, in the rows 3,4 and 5, were probably imported by the Arabs for 
use in the province, whilst the smaller, thicker, and stumpy ones were, without 
doubt, minted in the country, and, as i believe, by the primitive process 
described in my account of Brahmanabad. 

There would appear to have been no gold coins, and there would hardly 
have been any necessity for such for ordinary currency, since we may gather 
from the very small copper pieces (row~7) that all commodities must have been 
very cheap indeed for such to have been in use. The only gold coin that we 
hear of, later, is what was called a miskal, 100,000 of which were paid to Humayiin as 
a solatium by Mirza Shah Hasan in A.D. 1543, but whether these were local 
coins or not is not stated. Gold would be hoarded in the treasuries without 
much reference to its origin. Certainly, no gold coins of the early period of Arab 
rule have come to light. 

We are told in the Chach Namah that Hazam, one of Muhammad Qasim’s 
lieutenants, gave the Sammahs, who danced before him, a present of 20 dinars 
of western gold. _Bemg called ‘ western gold’ would i.dicate that, if the present 
was in the shape of coins, they were probably from the Khalifah’s mint. It 
was after this event, and after the fall of Multan, that Muhammad Qasim was 
instructed to strike local coms in the name of the Khalifah. Ibn Haugal says, 
after describing Mansiira: “The current coin of the country [of course, he means 
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in his time, two and a half centuries after Muhammad Qasim’s death] is seamped 
at Kandahar; one of the pieces is equivalent to five dirhams. The Tatari 
coin also is current, each being in weight equal to a dirham and a third. They 
likewise use dinars.”! Idrisi tells us that “the money is silver and copper. The 
weight of the drachma (dinar) is five times that of the (ordinary) drachma. 
The Tatariya coins also*are current here.”? -The Chach Namah mentions “ dirams 
of Silver’? in connection with the tribute that Muhammad Qasim levied from 
the people of Brahmanabad. And we are told that Hajaj informed Muhammad 
that 60,000 divams of silver had been sent him from the Khalifah’s treasury, 
from which we may gather that the diram was an Arab coin imported into 
Sind. His troops were paid in dirams. ‘Tartariya dirams’ are occasionally 
mentioned. ‘amin, son of Zaida-l-‘Utbi, who, after Muhammad’s death, succeeded 
Junaid, is said to have squandered eighteen million of Tartariya dirams, which 
he found in the treasury of Sind*. | 
Some of the early Arab coins have been examined. The earliest notice is, 

perhaps, that in Prinsep’s Andtiquities.6 In reference to the Brahmanabad coins 
he says: “I am anxious to refer, though momentarily, and in a necessarily 
imperfect manner, both from the condition of the materials and the want of 
preparation on my own part, to an interesting series of Indian coins that have 
only lately been brought to light during the excavation of an inhumed city in the 
province of Sindh, which Mr. Bellasis, nits enterprising explorer, designates, perhaps 
somewhat prematurely, by the title yof- the ancient Brahmanabad. | 

“ However, be the site what it may, the laying open of this ruined town 
has made us acquainted with a tlass" 6f°éssentially local money, of which the 
circle of our oriental numismatists had previously no cognizance. Unfortunately, 
for the due and full explication of their historical position, the pieces obtained 
from this locality are nearly, without exception, of copper; and im common with 
their more rare associates of silver, have suffered to an unusu extent’ during 
their prolonged entombment. . | | 

“The general character of the coins, numbering some thousands, and in 
mere bulk sufficient to fill a 28 1b. shot bag, is decidedly exclusive, involving 
Kufic legends with occasional provincial devices, and pertaining as I suppose, 
to the Arab potentates of Mansirah, who ruled over the lands of the lower 
Indus after the decay of the central power of Mohammedanism at Baghdad. 
The money of Mansir bin Jamhir, the last governoron the part of the Umaiyid 
Khalifs (about A.D. 750), heads the list. I-do not advert to the earlier coinages 
of Central Asia, which have been transported, in the ordimary course, to the 
site of their late discovery ; but commence the series with the coins which bear 
on their surfaces the earliest extant mention of the celebrated capital Mansirah, 
the Arab reproduction of the still more famed Brahmanabad of classic renown. 


1 Elliot’s History of India, 35. 

2 Elliot’s History of India, I, 78. 

3 Fredunbeg’s translation, 165 and 191. , 

‘ Elliot’s History, I, 126. Mr. E. Thomas feels confident that the name ‘ Tartariya is frem Tahiriya, the name 
of a dynasty dominant above all others in Eastern Asia at that period (The Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh, 
by Dr. Burgess, p. 71). | : 

5 Edited by Edward Thomas, Vol. IT (1858), p. 120. 
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“TI should be disposed to conjecture a considerable interval to have elapsed 
between the issue of this currency and that bearmg devices somewhat in common, 
which displays the name of Abdulrahman (No. 3 infra), but I am not now in 
a condition to enter into any satisfactory speculations as to the. precise identity 
of this monarch, or the dates of any of his successors, whose names can be but 
faintly traced on the worn and corroded surfaces of the coin, submerged with 
the town of which it necessarily constituted the bulk of the then existing cur- 
rency. l-await, in short, the further supplies of better specimens, promised me by the 
energetic antiquarians on the spot, and, individually, more leisure to lool? up 
the rather obscure history of the divisional government which these coins represent. 

“I have one remark to add im reference to the peculiarly local character 
of these numismatic remains, and the restricted antiquity of the town, as tested 
by the produce of the habitations hitherto penetrated, in the fact of the very 
limited number of Hindi coins found among these multitudes of medieval pieces, 
and that even these seem to be casual contributions from other provinces, of 
no very marked uniformity or striking age.” 


MANSOUR. 
No. 1.—Weight, 33 grains; size, 6.’ 
Obverse :— 
Area: J Ko Vive, a) sy LS 
Margin : illegible. am fy i 
Reverse :— 


Area: Central ayrsticl nearly effaced) ‘above which appears the name so=* 
and below the words sU) JSyw,. 
Margin : (sic) yoke 4 az} bare By padiatls u [ Jal} Ae) ] pe 41) a 
No. 2.— 
Obverse: Device altogether obliterated. 
Reverse : 
Area: Central symbol in the shape of an enue Se tela star, , 
above, d=” ; below, 4) JS) 
Margin : (sie). aie a2 43,2} loo 3 Bytholl @ qd [ LN] est 


7 


3 ABDULRAHMAN. 

No. 3.—Copper : size, 5 ; weight, 44 grains. 

Obverse :—Central device, a species of quartrefoil, or star with four points, 
on the sides of which are disposed, in the form of a: square, 
the words .,-aJloxe [aU} Jy] o=* the outer margin of the piece 
is ornamented with a line of dots enclosed within two plain 
circles, with four small dotted semicircles to fill in the spaces 
left vacant by the angular central legend. 

teverse:—A scalloped square, surrounded by dots, within which, atranged 
in three lines. are ‘the words Jala) yomyldse ay , The con- 
cluding word I am unable to satisf: storily decipher, it is possibly 
the name of Abdulrahman’s tribe. 
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_ MUHAMMED. 


No. 4.—A unique coin of apparently similar type—though with an obverse 
absolutely blank—replaces the name of Abdulrahman on the 
reverse by that of Muhammed. The concluding term is identical 
with the combination above noted. | 


ABDALLAH. 


No. 5.—Copper. 
Obverse :—Device as in No. 3 (Abdulrahman). Legend : sUlase [ tU) Sym) ] oo=® 
Reverse :—Blank. : 
No. 6.—Copper: size, 34; weight, 18 grains. 
Obverse :—Central device as in No. 3, around which, in a circular scroll 
may be partially read the formula J Gb ¥ stay aU} ¥) w) 9 
Reverse :—Centre device composed of the name of «Wlu- Abdallah; 
the two portions © and. al} being crossed at right- 
angles, in somewhat, of accord with the scheme of the obverse 
- device. The marginal legend is arranged in the form of a 
square and consists” ofithe words je [ 3} ] aU) Jyw) rox 
No. 7.—Silver: size, 2; weiglhit,“S4"grains. Devices are discontinued end 
replaced by simple Kufic legends, as follows : 
Obverse :— J Shy SV asa, a) 3) a) ) 
Reverse :— jure yx) aU) Jpn) aos* 
No. 8.—Copper, of similar legends. Other specimens vary in the division of 
the words, and omit the title of Al Amir. 


- OMAR. 


No. 9.—Silver: size, 14; weight, 9 grains. Five specimens. 

Obverse :—No figured device. Legends arranged in five lines. ye bL) Sywytas® alls 
Marginal lines, ‘plain or dotted, complete the piece. 

Reverse :—Kufic legends alone in three lines. yal) ay ,0¢ yy als 

No. 10.—Copper: size, 4; weight, 35 grains. Common. Legends as in the 
silver coins, with the exception that the ,» is placed, for 
economy of space, in the opening between the J's of ah 
The die execution of these pieces Is generally very inferior; 

‘No. 11.—Copper: size, 3; — 21 grains. Unique. 

Obverse :—Blank. | 

Reverse :—Centre: ,0U) dy — sb 
Margin: 2— gy} Shu Zyaiale » — 
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OMAR (2). | 

No. 12.—Copper: size, 44; weight, 36 grains. Mr. Frere, unique. 

Obverse :—Central device, four lines crossing each other’ at a common centre, 
so as to form a species of star of eight points; four of these 
are, however, rounded off by dots. Legend, arranged as 4 
square: 4U} Jom, sox” with single dots at the corner angles, 
and two small circles filling in the vacant spaces outside of : 
each word. 

Margin :—Two plain lines, with an outer circle of dots. 

Reverse :—Central legend in three lines within a triple circle composed of 
dots, circlets, and an inner plain line. I transcribe the legend, 
with due reservation, as: i!) Ayyoe sty gis 

The editor, im a footnote, says he is inclined to identify the above ruler 
with the Omar bin Abdallah, as the reigning sovereign of Mansiirah; at the 
period of the geographer, Masidi’s visit to the valley of the Indus. 

It will be seen that the above descriptions relate to the class of coin shown 
in rows 3, 4 and 5 on plate CII. There is no notice of the smaller local silver 
and copper coins of rougher make as shown in the rest of the plate. They are, 
by far, the most plentiful, but at the same time, owing to their original rough 
surfaces and -the fact of being cast, and-not stamped out of the more tough 
sheet metal, as the larger ones would~seem to have been, it is only a very 
small percentage of the little lumps: of*verdigris that will yield such favourable 
impressions as those in the plate. But a subsequent note on some of these is 
given by Mr. Ed. Thomas in the Indian Antiquary, where he describes two 
copper coins of Mangur bin Jamhir (A.H. 107), one copper of ‘Abd-ul-Rahman, 
one of Muhammad, three copper and one silver of ‘Abdallah, one silver of 
Bani-Daud, three copper and one silver ascribed to Banii-‘Umar, one silver to 
Ahmad, and one silver to ‘ Abdallah (Wali and Malik). Unfortunately the 
illustrations of these coins have been drawn by hand, but they present coins 
simiiar to those’ in the top two rows of plate CII, and some of the smaller ones 
in rows 6, 7 and 8. | 

In the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society? Mr. 
Rehatsek descr‘bes five similar coins in silver, which were found in the ruins 
of Vijnot. He gives an illustration of one, again hand-drawn, which is much 
like the smallest silver ones on my plate. Of these he says: “ More information 
on this, and a few other ruins of interest in the Indus Valley, with the objects 
of antiquity discovered there; may be found in the ‘ Translation of Report No: 
2879, of the 16th June 1873, from the Muktiarkar, Ubauro, to the address of 
the Collector of Shikarpur,’ and in the ‘Memo on the ruins of Vinjrote, Indus 
valley (State) Railway. Rehti Division?” In the last Memo. Mr. Robertson 





* Vol. XT, p. 89. Some of these are noticed in a further account of these coins by Mr. E. Thomas in Dr. Burgess’ 
volume on The Aniiqui ies of Kathiawal and Kachk, page 71 to which the reader is referred. Sufficient hag been 
said here to give a genoral idea of their leading characteristics. 

2 Vol. X. p. 165. * 
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after saying that he has forwarded the above five coins, states that’ some of 
the same kind, but rather more legible, were sent to the Chief Engineer, who 
sent them to General Cunningham. Mr. Rehatsek considers the coins to be 
siiver dirams with Kufic legends. He says he cannot be positive about the legend 
but thinks it reads “‘ Conquest of Sind in the year 88,” but that the date is 
indistinct and dubious, and he gives the whole as a conjecture. His reading is 
very unsatisfactory. | 

A few coins of earlier dates than the Arab invasion have been found in 
Sind. There is little doubt that those which were found iside the Mirpir- 
Khas st@pa, with the relics, are of a much earlier period; and, though all signs 
of impressions were absent from their surfaces, their shape and size suggested the 
punch-marked type. 

In a perfectly satisfactory state of preservation were the six Sassanian gold 
coins discovered in the Larkhanah district, about 1908, and shown in Fig. 3. 
The Honorary Secretary of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, to 
whom they were submitted for examination, thought that they probably belonged 
to about the 5th century A.D. Dr. Codrington, writing on these, from the photo- 
graphs of casts made from them, says: | 

“1 have looked through all the books and notes. I know of but found 
nothing like these gold coins of Sassanian pattern. | 

“All six are of the same pattern-en—the obverse, but struck from 2 or 3 
different dies. The same may be said’: of ‘the reverse of five of them, but the 
sixth—right end of bottom line—is, different, being a fire altar without the attend- 
ants at the sides, a pattern found’ ini” Sonie of the Sassanian cos. 

‘Unlike all Sassanian coins, as far as I know, in gold and silver, these have 
no Pehlvi inscriptions on them, except, perhaps, that some of the marks above 
the altars on the reverse may be parts of letters. Above the forehead of the 
king, on obverse, a crescent and star, and in front of the king’s face is a symbol 
or figure which I cannot identify, §. This may be meant for the Arabie 

_is + it reminds me somewhat of the Arabic names in front of the king’s 
head on the Sassanian Tabaristan comms ys di le te and others who 
were governors in that region, but I do not know of a governor with a name 
like K‘af. The crescent in front of the king's headdress first appears on the 
coms of Yezdegird I (A.D. 397-417), and is again on coins of Firoz (A.D. 
459-486) om which also is a crescent and star above the altar on reverse. and 
are doubtfully seen on these coins. 

“Qn the whole I think the king’s head more resembles that of Yezdegird I 
than any other. The attitude of the attendants at the altar, with swords 
advanced, is also the same as on his coins.” 

Other very early coins found in Sind were those discovered by Mr. Bhandarkar 
when opening up the old stupa known as Sudheran-jo-dado about six miles 
north-west of Tando Muhammad Khin. Among them were one’ Indo-Parthian, 
two Kushana, and one Kshatrapa, all, to some extent su pporting the opinion 
that the stapa, with others of the same class in Sind, dates back to the first 
century of the Christian era. The Kshatrapa coin is unique, inasmuch that 


184 — ANTIQUITIES OF SIND WITH HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


it is the only copper coin of Mahakshatrapa Rudrasena II that has yet been 
found. | 
The coins of the later rulers were generally — of the powers under 


which they were more or less tributary—at one time under Kabul and at another 
under Delhi. 





1 Described in his article in the Annual Repert of the Archeological Survey for 1914-1915. 
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